MANIFESTO  ON  CHURCH  UNION  IN  INDIA 


THE  following  manifesto  on 
Church  Union  issued  over  the 
signatures  of  nearly  170  lead¬ 
ing  Indian  Christian  clergy  and 
laymen  in  India,  will  be  read  with 
much  interest : 

The  divisions  of  Christendom  have 
been  a  great  stumbling  block  to  many. 
They  have  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
effective  spread  of  the  Gospel.  In  the 
piovidence  of  God,  South  India  has 
been  called  to  lead  in  the  matter  of 
Church  Union.  Already  some  earnest 
men  have  spent  considerable  time  and 
toil  in  thinking  over  the  problem  and 
we  pray  and  hope  that  as  the  result 
of  this  toil  a  definite  step  forward 
will  be  taken. 

Even  as  early  as  1892,  Kali  Charan 
Banerji,  of  Calcutta,  urged  in  the  De¬ 
cennial  Missionary  Conference,  Bom¬ 
bay,  that  immediate  steps  should  be 
taken  for  church  union.  There  was 
considerable  opposition  from  mission¬ 
aries  at  the  conference  and  his  at¬ 
tempt  fell  through. 

This  urge  for  union  has  become 
deeper  and  stronger  with  time  as  all 
over  India  in  all  the  fields  of  life 
there  is  a  marked  longing  to  compose 
differences,  such  as  those  between  dif¬ 
ferent  communities.  It  is  felt  by  all 
that  the  attainment  of  unity  is  funda¬ 
mental  for  India’s  progress.  This  de¬ 
sire  vigorously  expresses  itself  in  the 
Indian  Church  as  a  movement  for 
church  union.  It  may  also  be  said 
that  the  desire  for  union  is  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  tolerance  of  differ¬ 
ent  forms  of  belief  that  has  been 
characteristic  of  the  people  of  India. 
Further,  Christians  in  India  are  free 
from  those  memories  of  historical 
struggles  which  the  Christians  of  the 
west  have  inherited  from  their  past. 

The  theological  dogmas  accepted  by 
western  Churches  have  not  dominated 
the  Indian  mind  as  they  have  not  been 
indigenous,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
Indian  Christian  has  been  one  of  in- 
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difference  towards  them.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  denominations  tends  to  retard 
the  growth  of  Christian  experience 
and  limit  the  scope  of  its  expression 
in  those  ways  of  thought  and  life 
which  are  more  normal  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Indian  has  always  stressed 
“Bhakti”  and  feels  that  through  faith 
in  God  his  highest  feelings  can  best 
be  expressed  rather  than  through 
dogma.  A  United  Church,  free  from 
the  bonds  of  the  present  separated  de¬ 
nominations,  will  provide  a  congenial 
atmosphere  for  the  Indian  expression 
of  Christianity. 

We  have  further  to  remember  that 
the  United  Church  of  South  India 
must  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
Universal  Church  and  whatever  is  of 
abiding  value  in  her  must  be  con¬ 
served  here. 

In  the  absence  of  any  other  scheme 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  scheme  provides  ample  room  for 
development  and  also  the  possibility 
of  Union  with  other  churches,  we 
urge  our  fellow  Christians  in  South 
India  to  accept  the  present  scheme 
as  early  as  possible  for  further  nego¬ 
tiation.  The  present  scheme,  whether 
perfect  or  not,  certainly  affords  a 
working  basis  and  such  changes  as 
are  felt  to  be  absolutely  necessary  can 
be  introduced. — National  Missionary 


COMMISSIONED 


Out  from  the  realm  of  the  glory-light 
Into  the  far-away  land  of  night, 

Out  from  the  bliss  of  worshipful  Son 
Into  the  pain  of  hatred  and  wrong, 

Out  from  the  holy  rapture  above 
Into  the  grief  of  rejected  love, 

Out  from  the  life  of  the  Father’s  side 
Into  the  death  of  the  crucified, 

Out  of  high  honour  and  into  shame, 
The  Master  willingly,  gladly  came: 

And  now,  since  He  may  not  suffer  anew, 

As  the  Father  sent  Him,  so  sendeth  He 
you. 

— Henry  W.  Frost,  D.D. 
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passing  through  the  cross-experi¬ 
ence  which  will  lead  her  to  the 
Crucified  One. 

Here  is  a  challenge  and  an  op¬ 
portunity.  Will  those  who  have 
been  supporting  Foreign  Mission 
work  in  India  close  their  fists  and 
decline  to  give  any  more?  No, 
there  is  yet  a  second  mile  to  be 
covered.  It  is  a  great  opportunity 
and  a  rare  privilege  to  share  in 
the  establishment  of  God’s  king¬ 
dom  on  earth.  If  you  have  given 
less  in  the  past,  give  more  now  be¬ 
cause  you  see  very  definite  results 
on  the  field.  India  does  need  more 
missionaries  but  of  the  type  de¬ 
scribed.  Men  and  women  are  called 
who  are  especially  prepared  to 
meet  the  new  situation  and  who 
go  to  India  not  as  superiors  but 
equals;  not  as  patrons  but  broth¬ 
ers;  not  as  teachers  only,  but  as 
learners  too;  not  obsessed  with 
their  own  cultural  and  national 
ideas  but  seeing  goodness  and 
beauty  wherever  it  is  found;  not 
preachers  of  a  civilization  but  of 
Jesus,  the  Son  of  God  and  His 
teachings;  not  merely  as  destroy¬ 
ers  but  as  builders.  Such  men  and 
women  will  accomplish  a  great  deal 
for  the  Master  in  India.  In  the 
words  of  Bishop  Bradley;  “He  who 
would  live  in  India  must  love  deep¬ 
ly;  he  who  would  work  here  must 
toil  patiently;  he  who  would  suc¬ 
ceed  here  must  do  so  humbly.” 

We  praise  God  for  all  that  has 
been  done  for  Christ  in  India 
through  the  missionaries.  Let  this 
be  an  incentive  to  remobilize  our 
Christian  forces  and  keep  march¬ 
ing  on  until  we  have  conquered  all 
the  unoccupied  territory  and  have 
established  a  strong  indigenous 
Indian  Church. 

As  I  write  I  think  of  those  heroic 
men  and  women  who  have  gone 
out  from  America  to  witness  for 


Christ  in  a  foreign  country  and 
among  a  foreign  people.  Some  of 
them  are  camping  in  the  villages 
these  cold  winter  months,  and  pass 
on  words  of  cheer  and  comfort  to 
the  Indian  villagers.  In  spite  of 
separation  from  their  home, 
friends,  and  civilization,  there  is  a 
glow  on  their  faces  because  they 
have  the  joy  of  telling  the  old,  old 
story  to  the  masses  of  India.  I 
think  of  one  who  has  now  been  the 
head  of  that  great  college  in  North 
India  for  the  last  twelve  years, 
pouring  out  his  life  to  influence 
the  youth  of  the  Punjab  for  Christ. 
I  think  of  another,  old  in  years  but 
young  in  spirit,  sitting  at  his  desk 
late  hours  in  the  night  in  an  effort 
to  solve  some  of  the  pressing  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  mission  and  the  Church 
today.  I  think  of  another,  young 
in  years  but  old  in  wisdom  and  un¬ 
derstanding — a  teacher  in  a  theo¬ 
logical  college  —  inspiring  candi¬ 
dates  preparing  for  the  ministry. 
I  can  never  forget  the  words  of  his 
mother  in  whose  home  I  stayed  in 
America:  “I  have  two  boys  and 
both  are  missionaries  in  India.  My 
heart  is  there.  I  love  India  and  her 
people.” 

I  am  reminded  of  another  woman 
who  is  gloriously  laboring  for  the 
Master,  a  leader,  an  exemplary 
character,  and  a  skilful  surgeon — 
taking  young  girls  from  the  towns 
and  villages  of  India  and  molding 
them  into  women  of  character, 
vision  and  usefulness.  These  are  a 
few  of  my  many  faithful  servants 
of  the  Cross  who  are  proclaiming 
Christ  to  India’s  millions.  We  In¬ 
dians  thank  God  for  these  lives. 
The  home  Church,  may  well  be 
faithful  to  these  messengers  who 
are  obeying  the  last  commandment 
of  the  Master  Who  said,  “Go  ye 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  nation.” 


All-India  Conference  on  Church  Union 

Held  in  Nagpur,  Nov •  7th — 9th,  1931. 

This  Conference  was  held  in  accordance  with  a  Resolution 
passed  by  The  Round  Table  Conference  on  Church  Union  held  in 
Delhi,  Nov.  18th— 20th,  1930*  requesting  The  South  India  Joint 
Committee  on  Church  Union  “  to  consider  the  proposal  that  there 
shall  be  a  Conference  in  which  representatives  of  both  South  India 
and  North  India  may  consider  together  the  principles  that  should 
be  adopted  in  the  formation  of  a  united  Church  for  India”.  This 
request  having  been  approved,  the  Continuation  Committees  of  the 
two  bodies  concerned  appointed  delegates  to  attend  the  proposed 
Conference.  The  following  were  present: — 


Representing  North  India. 

Miss  E.  M.  Backhouse  of  The  Society  of  Friends, 

Rev.  John  Drake  of  The  Baptist  Churches  associated  with 
The  English  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 

Rev.  J.  F.  Edwards  of  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church, 
(also  representing  The  United  Church  of  Northern  India), 

Rev.  Canon  W.  E.  S.  Holland  of  The  Church  of  India, 
Burmah  and  Ceylon, 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Parker  of  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 

Rev.  Dr.  Yohan  Masih  of  The  United  Church  of  Northern 
India  was  elected  a  delegate  but  was  unable  to  be  present. 

*  The  Communions  represented  at  The  Delhi  Round  Table  Conference 
were  :  — 

The  Australian  Methodist  Church. 

The  Baptist  Churches  associated  With  The  English  Baptist  Missionary 
Society. 

The  Church  of  The  Brethren. 

The  Church  of  India,  Burmah  and  Ceylon. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Society  of  Friends. 

The  United  Church  of  Northern  India. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church. 

Visitors  from  The  United  Presbyterian  Mission  of  the  Panjab  'were  also 
present  unofficially. 
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Representing  South  India. 

Right  Rev.  V.  S.  Azariah,  Bishop  of  Dornakal,  of  The 
Church  of  India,  Burmah  and  Ceylon, 

Rev.  Dr.  John  J.  Banninga  of  The  South  India  United  Church, 

Rev.  H.  Gulliford  of  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church, 

C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  of  The  South  India  United  Church, 

Right  Rev.  E.  H.  M.  Waller,  Bishop  of  Madras,  of  The 
Church  of  India,  Burmah  and  Ceylon. 

The  Conference  elected  the  following  officers  :  — 

Chairman,  The  Bishop  of  Dornakal, 

Secretaries,  Rev.  John  J.  Banninga, 

Rev.  John  Drake. 

The  Conference  unanimously  adopted  the  following  Report  of 
its  proceedings : — 

This  Conference  of  members  of  Churches  in  North  and  South 
India  appointed  to  “  consider  the  principles  that  should  be  accepted 
in  the  formation  of  a  united  Church  for  India  ”  records  the  follow¬ 
ing  Resolutions  :  — 

1.  That  in  Christ  individual  Christians  in  the  various  Churches 
in  this  land  are  already  joined  together  in  faith  and  experience. 

2.  That,  since  the  barriers  that  keep  the  members  of  the 
various  Churches  from  a  fuller  and  more  effective  realisation  of  their 
essential  unity  are  the  result  of  the  conflicting  types  of  Church 
polity  that  have  grown  up  in  the  west,  it  is  imperative  that  these 
differences  should  not  be  perpetuated  in  India. 

3.  That  the  present  situation  constitutes  a  call  to  earnest  prayer 
for  unity  and  for  God’s  guidance  and  blessing  in  all  efforts  to  promote 
union,  to  the  end  that  the  Church  in  India,  realising  that  Christ  is  the 
Head  of  His  Church,  ever  supplying  new  energy  and  wisdom  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  may  bear  victorious  witness  to  the  saving  grace  of  God 
and  thereby  hasten  the  coming  of  His  Kingdom  in  this  land. 

4.  That,  in  order  to  promote  the  cause  of  union,  the  Conference 
urges : — 

(a)  That  definite  steps  be  taken  to  associate  members  of  the 
various  Churches  in  united  evangelistic  efforts  and 
other  forms  of  Christian  service. 
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(£)  That,  since  such  co-operation  will  reveal  the  need  for 
closer  association  in  worship,  the  Churches  should 
give  opportunity  for,  and  make  every  endeavour  to 
promote,  common  acts  of  worship,  including  the 
partaking  together  of  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Com¬ 
munion. 

(c)  That,  a  definite  system  of  commendation  of  members, 

applicable  to  all  Churches,  be  devised,  whereby  the 
members  of  any  Church,  owing  to  change  of  residence, 
may  not  drift  away  from  Christian  worship  and 
fellowship. 

( d )  That,  definite  opportunities  be  provided  for  the  inter¬ 

change  of  ministries  in  the  preaching  of  the  Word  and 
other  forms  of  service,  in  order  that  all  the  Churches 
may  share  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  which  have  been  so 
abundantly  manifested  in  the  ministries  of  the  various 
Churches. 

( e )  That,  inasmuch  as  the  present  restrictions  to  Christian 

fellowship  largely  arise  from  different  conceptions  of 
the  ministry,  and  it  is  only  by  a  solution  of  this 
problem  that  the  Church  can  be  united,  it  is  essential 
that  the  question  of  the  unification  of  the  ministry  be 
examined  and  agreement  reached  regarding  principles 
of  Church  organisation  and  government. 

5.  That,  with  regard  to  the  type  of  organisation  that  may 
ultimately  prove  acceptable  for  a  united  Church  in  India,  the  Confer¬ 
ence  records  its  opinion  that  this  would  be  found  through  the  general 
adoption  of  a  constitutional  episcopate  responsible  to  representative 
assemblies  and  synods,  in  a  form  that  would  comprehend,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  advantages  of  the  episcopal,  presbyterian  and 
congregational  modes  of  goverment. 

6.  In  Resolution  No.  5  the  phrase  “  a  constitutional  episcop¬ 
ate  ”  is  not  used  as  a  synonym  for  the  historic  episcopate.  There  are 
Churches  in  India  which  are  by  no  means  ready  to  accept  the  latter 
phrase  or  its  supposed  implications.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
some  who  value  the  phrase,  the  historic  episcopate ,  as  expressing 
their  belief  in  the  necessity  for  securing  continuity  with  the  ministry 
of  existing  episcopal  Churches. 

While  The  Joint  Committee  of  South  India  has  found  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  adopt  the  phrase  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  no 
doctrinal  implications  of  apostolic  succession,  sacerdotalism,  or  the 
three  Orders  of  the  ministry  are  implied  by  its  use,  it  is  still  possible 
that  a  further  solution  of  the  problem  may  be  found.  The  Con¬ 
ference  therefore  considers  that  no  such  initial  difficulty  should  be 
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allowed  to  prevent  the  various  churches  from  discussing  the  problem 
and  working  for  union.  It  believes  that  no  church  ought  to  demand 
the  abandonment  of  a  doctrine  held  in  another  Church  as  a  preli¬ 
minary  to  such  discussions.  No  union  can  hope  to  be  successful 
where  conscientious  beliefs  are  stifled.  A  united  Church  must  aim 
at  inclusion,  not  exclusion.  The  existence  of  the  difficulty  con¬ 
stitutes  an  added  call  to  prayer. 

7.  God  wills  unity.  Jesus  Christ  prayed  for  unity.  The 
Holy  Spirit  urges  us  to  unity.  The  Conference  therefore  concludes 
these  resolutions  by  calling  once  more  upon  all  Churches  that  con¬ 
stant  prayer  be  made  for  the  consummation  of  His  purpose  in  and 
through  all  negotiations  for  Church  union  in  India. 
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JOINT  COUNCIL 


OF  THE 

United  Church  of  Northern  India,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Southern  Asia,  and  the 
Baptist  Communion  associated  with  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

REPORT  OF  FIRST  MEETING 

HELD  AT  ALLAHABAD, 

December  2nd  to  \th,  1931. 

1.  Devotional  Service. — The  meeting  was  opened  with  a 
devotional  service  held  in  the  J  umna  Church  on  the  campus  of  the 
Ewing  Christian  College.  The  essential  unity  of  the  three  Churches 
in  faith  and  spiritual  experience  manifest  throughout  the  sessions 
of  the  Council  was  specially  attested  by  the  fellowship  realised  in 
this  opening  service,  and  in  particular  in  the  observance  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Holy  Communion,  which  was  jointly  administered 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Yohan  Masih  of  the  United  Church  of  Northern 
India,  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Parker  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  the  Rev.  Philip  John  of  the  Baptist  Communion. 
Dr.  Parker  gave  a  devotional  address. 

2.  Roll  Call. — The  following  members  were  present : — 

Representing  the  United  Church  of  Northern  India  :  Rev. 
J.  C.  Blair,  Rev.  A.  R.  Graham,  Rev.  A.  R.  Dow,  Rev. 
Dr.  Yohan  Masih,  Rai  Bahadur  N.  K.  Mukerjh(ihce  Rev. 

B.  Bhaskare),  Rev.  Augustine  Ralla  Ram,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  C. 
Velte. 

Representing  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  :  Dr.  Asirva- 
tham,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Chitambar,  Bishop  J.  R.  Chitambar 
(till  the  arrival  of  Bishop  J.  W.  Robinson),  Rev.  J. 
Devadasan,  N.  Jordan,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Parker, 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Pickett,  Bishop  J.  \V.  Robinson,  Rev. 

C.  B.  Stuntz. 

Representing  the  Baptist  Communion:  Rev.  John  Drake, 
Rev.  Philip  John,  Rev.  A.  U.  Sircar. 
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3.  Visitors. — Rev.  Bartholomew  Gardiner,  Rev.  Dr.  S. 
Higginbottom,  Rai  Bahadur  A.  C.  Mukerji,  Rev.  F.  M.  Perrill, 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  Rice. 

4.  Organisation. — 

(a)  Temporary. — -The  following  Officers  and  Committees  were 
appointed  to  act  during  the  current  sessions  of  the  J oint  Council : — 

Chairman  :  Rev.  A.  R.  Low. 

Minute  Secretaries:  Rev.  Philip  John  and  Rev.  C.  B. 
Stuntz. 

Business  Committee  :  The  Chairman  and  Minute  Secretaries 
together  with  Rev.  John  Drake  and  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W. 
Pickett. 

Committee  on  Polity  and  Church  Organisation  :  Rev.  Dr. 
H.  C.  Velte  (Convener),  Rev.  John  Drake,  N.  Jordan,  Esq.. 
Rev.  C.  B.  Stuntz. 

Committee  on  Doctrinal  Standard  and  Sacraments:  Rev. 
Dr.  Yohan  Masih  (Convener),  Dr.  Asirvatham,  Rev. 
Philip  John,  Rev.  A.  R.  Low,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Parker. 
Committee  on  the  Ministry:  Rev.  A.  Ralla  Ram  (Convener), 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Chitambar,  Bishop  J.  R.  Chitambar,  Rev.  J. 
Devadason. 

Committee  on  Relations  with  Missions,  Mission  Boards  and 
Churches  abroad:  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Pickett  (Convener), 
Rev.  A.  R.  Graham,  Rev.  A.  L.  Sircar. 

(b)  Permanent.— The  permanent  organisation  of  the  Joint 
Council  was  determined  by  the  appointment  of  the  following 
Officers,  Executive  Committee  and  Standing  Committees  :— 

Chairman  :  Nathaniel  Jordan,  Esq. 

Vice-Chairman  :  Rev.  Dr.  Yohan  Masih. 

Secretary:  Rev.  John  Drake. 

Treasurer :  Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Parker. 

Executive  Committee :  The  Officers  together  with  Rev.  Dr. 
H.  C.  Velte,  the  Secretary  to  call  meetings  in  consultation 
with  the  Chairman. 

Standing  Committees : 

Polity  and  Church  Organisation:  Rev.  A.  R.  Graham 
(Convener),  Mr.  Samuel  Das,  Rev.  W.  Hazen,  Mr.  N. 
Jordan,  Bishop  J.  W.  Robinson,  Rev.  C.  B.  Stuntz, 
Rev.  Dr.  H.  C.  Velte. 

Doctrinal  Standard  and  Sacraments:  Rev.  Dr.  Yohan 
Masih  (Convener),  Rev.  M.  W.  Beatty,  Rev.  J.  Deva¬ 
dason,  Rev.  Philip  John,  Rev.  R.  S.  Modak,  Mr.  Orr, 
Rev.  H.  J.  Sheets. 
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The  Ministry:  Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Parker  (Convener),  Bishop 
J.  R.  Chitambar,  Rev.  A.  Ralla  Ram,  Mr.  Harris  Ries, 
Rev.  Dr.  F.  H.  Russell,  Rev.  A.  L.  Sircar. 

Relations  with  Missions,  Mission  Boards  and  Churches 
abroad:  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Pickett  (Convener),  Rev.  Ilahi 
Bakhsh,  Rev.  J.  C.  Blair,  Rev.  Dr.  E-  S.  Jones  or 
Bishop  B.  T.  Badley,  Mr.  J.  W.  Robert,  Rev.  D.  S. 
Wells. 

N.B. — It  was  agreed  that  the  Secretary  be  a  member  ex-officio 
of  the  four  Standing  Committees,  and  that  the  Executive  and 
Standing  Committees  have  power  to  co-opt  additional  persons  for 
consultative  purposes. 

5.  Agenda. — -An  Agenda  Paper  embodying  the  instructions 
of  the  Delhi  Joint  Meeting  was  approved  as  the  basis  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Joint  Council. 

6.  Report  on  action  taken  by  the  Participating  Bodies.— 
The  following  statements  were  submitted  on  the  action  taken  by 
the  Participating  Bodies  with  reference  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Delhi  Joint  Meeting  : — 

(a)  The  Rev.  Dr.  Yohan  Masih,  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Church  of  Northern  India,  reported  that 
the  General  Assembly  of  his  Church  at  its  last  meeting,  at  Lahore, 
had  passed  the  following  Resolution  :  ‘  That  the  Committee  on 
Church  Union  be  authorised  to  follow  up  the  work  of  the  Eucknow 
Round  Table  Conference,  and  to  enter  upon  definite  negotiations 
with  any  Churches  which  may  be  prepared  to  go  forward  on  the 
lines  indicated  in  the  Resolutions  passed  there ;  proposals  to  be 
submitted  in  due  course  to  the  Assembly  or  its  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.’ 

As  the  matter  had  not  progressed  far  enough  to  necessitate 
the  calling  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  print¬ 
ed  report  of  the  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Church  Union  Committees  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal,  the  English  Baptist  and  our  own  Churches 
was  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Executive  with  the  request  that 
suggestions  or  criticisms  on  the  resolutions  of  the  Joint  Meeting  be 
made,  and  that  ten  representatives  be  appointed  to  meet  with 
similar  representatives  from  the  other  two  bodies  to  bring  into 
being  the  Joint  Council.  The  Executive,  without  making  any 
criticisms  or  objection  to  the  report,  appointed  ten  representatives 
to  meet  with  the  representatives  of  the  other  Churches.  The  re¬ 
port  and  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Council  will  thus  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  General  Assembly  at  the  end  of  1932  for  them  to 
take  official  action. 

( b )  The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Pickett  reported  as  follows  : — 

In  reporting  the  action  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Southern  Asia  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Delhi  Meeting  it 
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gives  me  great  pleasure  to  assure  this  body  that  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  earnest  and  sincere  desire  of  the  membership  of  our  Church  to 
proceed  with  the  programme  outlined  at  Delhi  and  to  consummate 
a  corporate  union  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

There  were  two  points  of  high  spiritual  intensity  at  our  Cen¬ 
tral  Conference  held  in  Cawnpore  from  the  27th  December,  1930, 
to  the  7th  January,  1931.  These  were  first  the  election  of  our 
first  Indian  Bishop,  present  here  with  us  to-day,  and  second  the 
presence  and  testimony  of  the  three  delegates  from  the  United 
Church  of  Northern  India,  Dr.  H.  C.  Velte,  Rev.  J.  C.  Blair,  and 
Rev.  Augustine  Ralla  Ram.  Their  plea  for  the  speedy  consumma¬ 
tion  of  corporate  union  of  the  three  negotiating  Churches  met 
with  strong  and  vigorous  approval. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Delhi  Meeting  were  presented  to 
the  Central  Conference.  After  careful  consideration  first  in  Com¬ 
mittee  and  then  on  the  floor  of  the  Conference,  eight  resolutions 
embodying  the  will  of  this  supreme  body  of  Methodism  in  Southern 
Asia  were  adopted.  I  will  now  read  these  resolutions,  and  I  think 
it  will  be  clear  to  you  all  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Southern  Asia  means  business. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Central  Conference  on  Church 
Union  : — 

I.  That  the  three  Churches  represented  at  the  Joint  Meeting 
in  Delhi  be  recognised  as  united  in  faith  in  and  devotion  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lord ;  and  that  the  purpose  be  declared  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  organisation  that  now  keep  us  from 
corporate  union  in  one  Church. 

II.  That  approval  be  given  to  the  proposal  for  setting  up  a 
Joint  Council  to  work  on  the  lines  proposed  in  Resolutions  2,  3, 
and  4  of  the  J oint  Meeting,  and  that  ten  members  of  the  Council 
be  elected  by  the  Central  Conference. 

III.  That  the  Joint  Council  be  requested  to  arrange  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Joint  Consultative  Commission,  to  contain  in  its 
membership  representatives  of  the  three  Churches  proposing  to 
unite,  and  of  the  co-operating  Missionary  Societies  abroad,  to 
consider  the  relations  of  the  Missionary  Societies  and  the  Churches 
which  they  represent  to  the  proposed  United  Church,  and  in 
particular  to  advise  concerning  matters  referred  to  in  (a),  (b),  (c), 
and  ( d )  of  Resolution  No.  4  of  the  Joint  Meeting. 

IV.  That  the  Joint  Council  be  requested  to  prepare  a  simple 
statement  of  doctrine  to  witness  to  and  safeguard  the  faith  the 
Church  has  ever  held  in  J  esus  Christ. 

V.  That  the  principle  of  comprehension  already  in  force 
in  this  Church  in  regard  to  the  sacraments  be  recommended  to  the 
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Joint  Council  as  providing  a  modus  operandi  for  including  in  one 
Church  those  who  believe  in  the  baptism  of  infants  and  in  a  choice 
of  modes  (immersion,  sprinkling  or  pouring)  and  those  whose 
belief  limits  the  sacrament  of  baptism  to  believers  and  the  mode  to 
immersion. 

VI.  That  the  Joint  Council  be  given  advisory  powers  in 
every  realm  of  common  interest,  and  that  the  Executive  Board,  the 
several  Councils,  and  all  other  organisations  in  our  Church  in 
Southern  Asia  be  advised  to  give  sympathetic  and  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  any  recommendations  the  Joint  Council  may  make  to 
them. 

VII.  That  the  Joint  Council  be  informed  that  the  Central 
Conference  attaches  great  importance  to  the  security  of  appoint¬ 
ment  enjoyed  by  the  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  the  corresponding  assurance  to  the  Churches  of  having  pastoral 
service  of  a  minister  of  proved  character  and  ability,  and  consider 
it  necessary  that  these  values  be  thoroughly  safeguarded  in  any 
plan  of  union. 

VIII.  That  the  Joint  Council  be  advised  that  the  Central 
Conference  recommends  that  careful  attention  be  given  to  the 
need  of  ministers  of  the  Church  being  given  assurance  of  retirement 
allowances  and  for  financial  assistance  for  needy  widows  and 
minor  orphaned  children  of  any  of  their  number  who  die  in  active 
service  or  in  the  retired  relation. 

(c)  The  Rev.  John  Drake  reported  for  the  Baptist  Com¬ 
munion  as  follows : — 

Unlike  the  United  Church  of  Northern  India  and  the  Method¬ 
ist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Churches  associated  with  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  have  no  central  organisation.  Hence  the 
recommendations  of  the  Delhi  Joint  Meeting  had  to  be  submitted 
to  separate  Church  Organisations  and  to  the  Central  Executive  of 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  with  the  suggestion  that  in  the 
event  of  the  recommendations  being  approved,  the  quota  of  five 
Baptist  representatives  be  appointed  as  follows :  one  for  Bengal ; 
one  for  Orissa ;  one  for  Lushai ;  one  for  Bihar  and  the  Baptist 
Church  Councils  in  the  U.P.  and  Panjab,  and  one  for  the  B.M.S. 

General  approval  of  the  Delhi  Recommendations  was  signified 
by  the  appointment  of  delegates,  as  suggested,  with  the  exception 
of  Lushai.  It  seems  that,  for  the  present,  the  Lushai  Churches  are 
not  ready  to  respond,  on  account  of  their  remote  situation. 
Thus  the  number  of  Baptist  delegates  so  far  appointed  is  four. 

There  has  not  yet  been  sufficient  opportunity  for  the  appoint¬ 
ing  bodies  to  express  any  judgment  on  the  details  of  the  Delhi 
Recommendations,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  appointment  of 
delegates  signifies  their  general  approval.  It  is  probable,  however, 
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that  statements  will  be  formulated  in  due  course  when  the 
responsible  Councils,  etc.,  meet.  The  whole  subject  of  Church 
organisation  will  be  on  the  Agenda  of  the  United  Conference  of  the 
B.M.S.  which  is  to  meet  in  January  next. 

The  above  reports  were  discussed  at  length  and  thereupon  the 
following  Resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : — • 

Resolution  I. — This  Joint  Council  having  received  and 
considered  the  reports  from  the  negotiating  Bodies  now 
enters  upon  its  tasks  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  far-reaching 
significance  of  the  responsibilities  with  which  it  is  charged. 
It  notes,  in  particular,  that,  in  the  terms  of  Resolution  II 
of  the  Delhi  Meeting,  its  appointment  is  designed  ‘  at 
once  to  secure  a  measure  of  effective  co-operation,  and  to 
provide  for  the  progressive  attainment  and  ultimate 
consummation  of  spiritual  and  corporate  unity.’ 

At  the  outset,  this  Council  desires  to  place  on  record  its 
conviction  that  the  large  measure  of  unity  in  faith  and 
experience  already  existing  in  the  three  Communions 
concerned, — a  unity  that  is  finding  abundant  expression 
in  the  spiritual  fellowship  enjoyed  during  this  First 
Meeting  of  the  Council  and  supremely  in  the  joint 
celebration  of  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Communion  ob¬ 
served  at  the  Devotional  Service  with  which  its  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  opened,— makes  it  both  desirable  and 
possible  to  devise,  at  no  distant  date,  a  form  of  Constitu¬ 
tion  which  will  serve  as  a  basis  of  union  suitable  for  the 
expression  and  further  promotion  of  the  existing  spiritual 
fellowship  and  for  the  gradual  unification  of  the  manifold 
interests  of  these  Communions  in  an  organic  whole. 

Meanwhile  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Council,  by  the  exercise 
of  its  advisory  functions  and  the  assumption  and  dis¬ 
charge  of  such  executive  powers  as  may  be  delegated  to  it 
by  the  uniting  Bodies,  to  promote  united  activities  in 
various  spheres  of  common  interest,  relating  both  to  the 
internal  welfare  of  our  Churches  and  the  evangelisation 
and  uplift  of  the  non-Christian  peoples  of  this  land  ;  and 
it  therefore  appeals  to  all  the  Churches  it  represents 
to  co-operate  effectually  in  such  undertakings  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  join  in  earnest  prayer  that  it  may  be  guided 
and  blessed  in  all  its  endeavours  to  the  end  that  the 
cause  of  Christian  unity  may  be  furthered  and  the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  organic  unity  of  these  Churches 
be  consummated. 

Among  the  more  specific  measures  which  this  Council 
desires  to  see  adopted,  and  for  which  it  proposes  to  take 
early  action,  is  the  institution  of  a  system  of  transfer, 
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whereby  members  of  any  one  of  the  uniting  Churches,  on 
removing  to  other  areas,  may  be  received  into  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  any  other  of  the  uniting  Churches.  By  the 
adoption  of  such  a  system  the  Council  would  seek  to 
prevent  the  drift  of  Church  members  from  Christian 
fellowship.  At  the  same  time,  it  believes  that  an  initial 
act  of  this  kind  will  serve  as  a  fruitful  means  of  demons¬ 
trating  and  further  fostering  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  that 
already  exists  in  the  uniting  Churches. 

This  Council  also  desires  to  commend  to  the  prayerful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  uniting  Churches  the  additional  Resolu¬ 
tions  adopted  at  this  First  Meeting  with  the  object  of 
promoting  the  cause  of  union  to  which  we  are  com¬ 
mitted. 

It  was  further  resolved  : — 

Resolution  II. — That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Joint  Council  make  request  to  the  Participating  Bodies 
for  such  executive  powers  as  may  be  called  for  by  actions 

taken  at  this  meeting. 

• 

7.  Polity  and  Organisation. — The  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Polity  and  Organisation  was  presented  by  the  Convener,  Rev. 
Dr.  H.  C.  Velte.  After  lengthy  discussion,  it  was  resolved : — 

Resolution  III. — (a)  That  this  Report  be  accepted  and 
referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Polity  and  Organ¬ 
isation  for  further  consideration  and  the  formulation  of 
specific  recommendations. 

(b)  That  the  following  matters,  referred  by  the  Delhi  Meet¬ 

ing  to  the  Joint  Council,  be  passed  on  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Polity  and  Organisation  for  consideration  and 
report : — 

(i)  The  consideration  of  the  areas,  constitutions  and 

functions  of  the  Church  Councils,  Synods, 
Unions,  Conferences  and  other  ecclesiastical 
bodies  pertaining  to  the  uniting  Churches,  with 
a  view  to  their  possible  co-ordination  and 
amalgamation. 

(ii)  The  unification  of  the  nomenclature  relating  to 

Church  organisation  and  the  Ministry. 

(c)  That,  with  a  view  to  the  unification  of  the  organisations 

and  activities  of  the  uniting  Churches,  the  Executive 
Committee — 

(i)  Prepare  a  list  of  parallel  bodies,  and  seek  to  secure 
an  interchange  of  delegates  for  purposes  of  con¬ 
sultation  and  inspiration  leading  to  the  con¬ 
summation  of  union. 
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(it)  Consider  the  question  of  the  local  association  or 
amalgamation  of  Churches. 

(iii)  Consider  the  possibility  of  correlating  arrangements 
for  worship  in  English  and  the  Vernaculars,  and 
take  such  action  as  may  be  deemed  desirable. 

8.  The  Doctrinal  Standard  and  the  Sacraments. — After 
consideration  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Doctrinal 
Standard  and  the  Sacraments,  as  presented  by  the  Convener,  Rev. 
Dr.  Yohan  Masih,  it  was  resolved  : — 

Resolution  IV. -“-That  this  Report  be  accepted  and  referred 
to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Doctrinal  Standard  and 
the  Sacraments  for  further  consideration  and  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  specific  recommendations. 

9.  The  Ministry. — The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Ministry,  as  presented  by  the  Convener,  Rev.  A.  Ralla  Ram,  having 
been  considered,  it  was  resolved  : — 

Resolution  V. — That  the  Report  be  accepted  and  referred 
to  the  Standing  Committee  on  the  Ministry  for  further 
consideration  and  the  formulation  of  specific  recommen¬ 
dations. 

10.  Relations  with  Missions,  Mission  Boards  and 
Churches  abroad. — On  behalf  of  the  Committee  dealing  with  this 
subject,  Dr.  Pickett  moved  two  Resolutions,  which  were  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  as  follows  : — 

Resolution  VI. — In  efforts  to  extend  the  union  happily 
begun  ,  in  this  Council,  until  complete  corporate  unity  is 
consummated,  reliance  shall  be  placed  upon  the  principle 
of  comprehension  in  dealing  with  relations  to  Missions, 
Mission  Boards  and  Churches  abroad.  It  will  be  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Joint  Council  that  all  existing  relations  shall 
be  retained  and  strengthened  wherever  consistent  with 
the  attainment  of  union,  and  that  modifications,  if  re¬ 
quired,  should  be  effected  after  full  consultation,  and, 
where  necessary,  express  agreement  with  the  related 
Mission,  Mission  Board  or  Church  abroad,  and  should  be 
in  the  direction  of  more  effective  participation  by  the 
Church  in  India  in  the  control  of  policy  and  programme. 

Resolution  VII. — That  the  Joint  Council  arrange  for  the 
setting  up  of  a  Joint  Commission  comprised  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  three  uniting  Churches,  the  Missions  asso¬ 
ciated  with  them,  and  the  Missionary  Societies  abroad,  to1 
consider  the  relations  of  the  proposed  United  Church  to 
the  Missions,  the  Missionary  Societies  and  the  Churches 
abroad,  and  to  formulate  such  proposals  as  will  remove 
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any  difficulties  of  relationship  that  might  impede  the 
progressive  attainment  and  ultimate  consummation  of 
the  spiritual  and  corporate  unity  of  the  uniting  Churches. 
In  adopting  this  resolution,  this  Joint  Council  desires  to 
impress  upon  all  concerned,  the  supreme  importance  at 
this  juncture  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in  India  of 
strengthening  the  resources  and  rallying  the  forces  direct¬ 
ed  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  Christ  in  India. 

It  was  further  resolved  : — 

Resolution  VIII.— That  the  Executive  Committee  request 
the  uniting  Churches,  where  necessary,  to  secure  authority 
to  consummate  corporate  union. 

11.  Publications.— After  considerable  discussion  of  the 
financial  and  other  phases  of  this  matter,  the  following  Resolu¬ 
tions  (IX  and  X)  were  adopted. 

Resolution  IX. — That  this  J oint  Council  invite  the  Council 
of  Publication  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Southern  Asia  and  the  Publication  Committee  of  the  United 
Church  of  Northern  India  to  appoint  representatives  to 
meet  with  representatives  of  this  J  oint  Council  to  consider 
what  arrangements  can  be  made  to  relate  The  United 
Church  Review  and  The  Indian  Witness  and  the  several 
vernacular  papers  of  the  three  Churches  represented  here, 
and  that  the  naming  of  representatives  from  the  Council 
be  committed  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Resolution  X. — That  this  Joint  Council  instruct  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Committee  to  investigate  the  opportunities  for  the 
production  of  books  and  tracts  for  Christians  and  non- 
Christians,  and  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  asked 
to  take  steps  to  secure  the  production  of  Christian  dramas 
and  Christian  pictorial  art. 

12.  Educational  Institutions.— After  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  co-ordination  or  amalgamation  of  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  theological  and  general,  it  was  resolved  : — 

Resolution  XI. — That  a  special  Committee  consisting  of 
Bishop  J.  W.  Robinson  (Convener),  Rev.  John  Drake, 
Rai  Bahadur  N.  K.  Mukerji,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Parker,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  H.  C.  Velte,  be  appointed  to  study  the  whole 
problem  and  report  to  this  Council. 

13.  Property  Survey. — This  matter,  after  some  discussion, 
was  indefinitely  postponed. 

14.  Joint  Programmes  for  Evangelism,  Rural  Uplift 
and  Social  Service. — 

Resolution  XII. — That  these  matters  be  remitted  to  the 
Executive  Committee  with  a  view  to  joint  action  being 
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promoted  wherever  the  work  of  the  three  Churches  is  con¬ 
tiguous. 

15.  Religious  Education  and  Young  People’s  Organisa¬ 
tions. — 

Resolution  XIII. — That  a  Special  Committee  consisting 
of  Rev.  Philip  John  (Convener),  Dr.  Asirvatham,  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Chitambar,  and  Rev.  J.  L.  Gray,  be  appointed  to 
study  the  problem  of  correlating  religious  education  and 
amalgamating  young  people’s  organisations,  and  report 
to  this  Council. 

16.  Forms  of  Worship  and  Ritual. — 

Resolution  XIV. — That  the  Executive  Committee  be 
asked  to  examine  such  material  as  is  available  and  secure 
the  preparation  of  common  forms  of  worship  and  ritual 
and  report  to  this  Council. 

17.  Common  Marriage  Rules  and  Regulations. — In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  new  Christian  Marriage  Act,  prepared  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Christian  Council,  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  Government,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  postpone  any  action 
regarding  this  matter  until  the  Government’s  intentions  are  made 
known. 

18.  Framing  of  Constitution. — It  was  agreed  that  the 
matter  of  framing  a  Constitution  for  the  union  of  the  three  Churches 
must  be  postponed  till  the  matters  referred  to  the  several  Standing 
Committees  have  been  more  fully  studied  and  reported  on  for  the 
further  consideration  of  this  Council. 

19.  Propaganda  within  the  Uniting  Churches. — - 
Resolution  XV. — That  the  matter  of  arranging  for  local 

conferences  to  promote  the  cause  of  union  be  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee. 

20.  Negotiations  for  wider  union. — After  prolonged  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  problems  involved,  in  which  it  was  emphasised  that 
the  desire  to  secure  wider  union  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  or  jeopardise  the  advance  toward  corporate  unity  already 
achieved  by  the  three  Churches  uniting  in  this  Joint  Council,  it 
was  resolved : — 

Resolution  XVI. — That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Joint  Council  be  authorised  to  acquaint  the  Continuation 
Committee  of  the  Delhi  Round  Table  Conference  and  any 
other  Churches  not  represented  thereon  of  the  advance 
already  made,  and  if  any  express  a  desire  to  join  with 
us  on  the  basis  of  what  has  been  accomplished,  they 
be  invited  to  make  application  for  membership  in  this 
Council,  such  applications  to  be  presented  to  the  Council 
for  appropriate  action. 
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21.  Finance. — A  budget  of  Rs.  140  presented  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary-elect  for  stationery  and  incidentals  was  approved,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  an  endeavour  be  made  by  individual  members  of  the 
Joint  Council  to  secure  contributions  from  their  Churches  for  the 
work  of  the  Joint  Council  in  the  ratio  of  2  both  from  the  United 
Church  of  Northern  India  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to 
1  from  the  Baptist  Churches.  It  was  also  approved  that  the 
Treasurer  be  authorised  to  make  an  appeal  for  funds  through 
notices  in  periodicals  or  by  other  means. 

22.  Retirement  of  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Low. — The  Joint 
Council,  mindful  of  the  fact  that  one  who  had  given  much  thought 
and  earnest  endeavour  to  the  promotion  of  Church  union  was 
about  to  sever  his  connection  with  India,  adopted  the  following 
Resolution  : — 

Resolution  XVII. — The  Joint  Council  thankfully  places 
on  record  its  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
Rev.  A.  R.  Low,  M.A.,  in  the  interests  of  the  proposed 
United  Church  of  Northern  India.  It  prays  that  he  may 
be  spared  long  to  serve  his  Lord  and  Master  in  his  home¬ 
land. 

23.  Thanks  to  Hosts  and  Hostesses. — The  hearty  thanks 
of  the  J  oint  Council  were  unanimously  extended  to  the  hosts  and 
hostesses  who  had  contributed  so  materially  to  the  pleasure  and 
success  of  the  meeting. 

24.  Minutes. — The  Executive  Committee  was  authorised  to 
pass  on  and  print  the  Minutes  of  the  present  meeting,  through  the 
Secretary,  Rev.  John  Drake.  It  was  also  ordered  that  200  copies 
be  printed  with  the  Reports  of  the  Subjects  Committees  as  Appen¬ 
dices,  and  500  copies  without  these  Reports  but  with  an  inter¬ 
pretative  Note  regarding  them,  to  be  written  by  the  Secretary. 

25.  Closing  Exercises  and  Adjournment. — The  proceed¬ 
ings  were  closed  with  prayer  and  the  benediction  by  Bishop 
Robinson,  and  the  Council  adjourned  sine  die. 

N.  Jordan, 

Chairman. 

John  Drake, 

Secretary. 


APPENDICES. 


Being  the  Reports  of  the  Subjects  Committees  appointed  to  serve 

during  the  period  of  the  First  Meeting  of  the  Joint  Council. 

I. 

Report  op  Committee  on  Poeity  and  Organisation. 

Your  Committee  is  very  deeply  impressed  by  the  large  measure  of 
agreement  that  it  discovered  in  the  three  Churches  in  regard  to  Church 
organisation  and  government.  While  in  each  Church  some  particular  form  of 
organisation  may  be  emphasised,  nevertheless  the  other  forms  are  also 
present.  Furthermore,  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  conviction  that  for  the 
best  and  most  effective  government  of  the  Church  in  India  all  these  forms  are 
desirable  if  not  necessary.  The  Committee  therefore  believes  that  forms  and 
methods  of  Church  government  present  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
union  of  the  three  Churches. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  principles  set  forth 
on  page  n  of  the  Report  of  the  Round  Table  Conference  on  Church  Union 
held  at  Delhi  in  November,  1930.  We  therefore  submit  those  principles, 
with  certain  modifications,  for  sake  of  clarity,  for  adoption,  in  the  following 
form : — 

I.  In  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  proper  order  and  due  government 
of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  congregational  liberty  shall  be  secured  both  in  the 
sphere  of  the  life  and  activity  of  the  local  Church  and  in  respect  of  its 
representation  on  the  governing  bodies  of  the  United  Church. 

II.  Authority  and  responsibility  for  the  government  of  the  United 
Church  shall  be  vested  in  and  discharged  by  representative  bodies,  composed 
of  lay  and  ministerial  members,  with  graded  powers  and  functions,  as 
related  to  varying  territorial  areas. 

Note  The  representative  bodies  now  existing  in  the  three  Churches, 
along  with  their  powers  and  functions,  are  described  in  a  further  Minute. 

III.  There  shall  be  General  Superintendents  or  Bishops  to  discharge 
such  spiritual  and  administrative  functions  as  may  be  constitutionally 
determined. 

In  recommending  the  adoption  of  No.  Ill  of  these  principles — on  the 
General  Superintendent  or  Bishop— special  reference  needs  to  be  made 
to  the  Findings  on  pp.  8-9  of  the  Report  of  the  Delhi  Joint  Meeting,  held  in 
November,  1930,  and  the  Committee  suggests  that  the  newly  appointed 
Standing  Committees  on  the  Ministry  and  Polity  give  careful  consideration  to 
these  Findings,  in  carrying  on  the  work  assigned  to  them  by  the  Joint 
Council. 

Minute  on  the  Representative  Bodies  now  existing  in  the  three 

Churches,  with  a  description  of  their  Powers  and  Functions. 

The  United  Church  of  Northern  India. 

In  the  United  Church  of  Northern  India,  there  are  the  following 
Governing  bodies  : — 

I.  The  Local  Church,  or  Congregation, 

II.  The  Church  Session, 
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III.  The  Church  Council,  or  Presbytery, 

IV.  The  Synod,  and 

V.  The  General  Assembly. 

The  functions  of  these  several  organisations  are  set  forth  in  Articles 
II,  III,  IV  and  V  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Church  and  in  Chapter  II 
of  the  Rules  and  Forms  of  Procedure.  The  composition  of  these  organ¬ 
isations  and  their  several  powers  and  functions  may  be  described  as 
follows  : — 

I.  The  Local  Church. — The  Local  Church,  organised  or  unorganised,  is  a 
company  of  Christians  united  for  the  worship  of  God,  for  the  promotion 
of  holy  living  and  for  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  assembling 
statedly  for  public  worship. 

The  Functions  and  Powers  of  the  Local  Church. — (i)  It  receives  and  acts 
on  reports  on  the  work  of  the  Church  at  an  Annual  Meeting  convened  for  the 
purpose  ;  (2)  calls  and  elects  a  Pastor,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Church 
Council;  (3)  elects  Ruling  Riders  on  nomination  by  the  Session;  and 
(4)  deals  with  any  other  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  Church  which  the 
Session  may  refer  to  it. 

II.  The  Church  Session. — The  Session  is  an  organisation  holding  im¬ 
mediate  jurisdiction  over  a  Local  Church.  It  is  composed  of  the  Pastor,  who 
is  an  ordained  minister,  and  of  Ruling  Riders  (or  Deacons),  who  are  Laymen 
chosen  by  the  Congregation. 

Officers  of  the  Session. — -The  officers  of  the  Session  are  :  the  Moderator 
(ordinarily  the  Pastor),  and  the  Clerk,  who  is  elected  by  the  Session. 

The  Functions  and  Powers  of  the  Session. — (1)  The  Session  examines  and 
admits  candidates  to  the  Communion  of  the  Church  ;  (2)  grants  and  receives 
letters  of  transfer;  (3)  exercises  discipline  over  members  and  adherents; 
(4)  provides  for  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and,  when  the  Church 
is  without  a  Pastor,  for  the  preaching  of  the  Word  ;  (5)  cares  for  the  Sunday 
School  and  all  evangelistic  and  other  work  carried  on  by  the  Church ,  and  (6) 
appoints  representatives  to  its  Church  Council. 

Meetings  of  the  Session. — -Ordinarily  stated  meetings  of  the  Session  are 
held  once  during  every  month ;  while  special  meetings  may  be  held  on 
the  call  of  the  Moderator,  or  the  Clerk. 

III.  The  Church  Council,  or  Presbytery . — It  is  an  organisation  which 
exercises  immediate  jurisdiction  over  the  Local  Churches  within  a  given 
area,  whose  bounds  are  usually  defined  by  the  Synod.  It  is  composed  of  all 
the  ministers  within  this  area  and  of  representatives  of  Churches  from  the 
Sessions,  the  basis  of  representation  being  determined  by  the  Synod. 

Officers  of  the  Church  Council,  or  Presbytery . — The  officers  of  the  Church 
Council  are :  A  President,  a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer. 
The  President  and  Vice-President  are  elected  by  the  Church  Council  at 
its  Annual  Meeting  and  hold  office  for  one  year.  The  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
are  usually  elected  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  but  are  eligible  for 
re-election. 

The  Functions  and  Powers  of  the  Church  Council. — (1)  It  has  the  over¬ 
sight  and  care  of  the  Churches  within  its  bounds,  including  the  framing  of 
rules  and  regulations;  (2)  it  organises,  recognises  and  disbands  Churches; 
(3)  receives  and  superintends  candidates  for  the  ministry ;  (4)  ordains, 
instals,  dismisses,  and  disciplines  ministers;  (5)  decides  references  and 
appeals  ;  (6)  carries  on  evangelistic  and  other  religious  work  ;  and  (7)  appoints 
representatives  to  the  Synod  and  General  Assembly. 

Meetings  of  the  Church  Council. — Stated  meetings  are  held  at  least  once 
a  year,  while  special  meetings  may  be  held  on  the  call  of  the  Rxecutive 
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Committee,  which,  consists  of  the  Office  Bearers  and  three  other  members, 
chosen  annually,  and  transacts  business  arising  between  meetings  of  the 
Church  Councils. 

IV.  The  Synod. — The  Synod  is  a  body  of  representatives  of  the  Church 
Councils  within  a  defined  area,  each  Church  Council  being  entitled  to  two 
representatives,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  minister,  for  every  three  organised 
Churches. 

Officers  of  the  Synod. — The  Office  Bearers  of  the  Synod  are  :  A  President, 
a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer.  The  President  holds  office 
from  the  beginning  of  one  stated  meeting  to  the  beginning  of  the  next.  The 
Secretary  is  elected  for  a  period  not  exceeding  four  years  and  is  eligible  for 
re-election.  The  President,  or  the  Secretary,  may  be  appointed  to  visit  the 
Churches  within  the  bounds,  in  order  to  give  them  such  counsel  and  guid¬ 
ance  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  Functions  and  Powers  of  the  Synod. — It  approves  the  rules  and 
records  of  Church  Councils  ;  (2)  adjudicates  references  and  appeals  presented 
to  it  by  or  through  a  Church  Council,  the  Synod’s  decision  being  final  in  all 
matters  which  affect  only  the  Churches  within  its  jurisdiction ;  (3)  supervises, 
establishes  and  maintains  theological  institutions;  (4)  forms  new  Church 
Councils,  and  defines  their  bounds;  and  (5)  promotes  ways  and  means  for 
the  edification  and  extension  of  the  Church  within  its  bounds  and  for  the 
carrying  on  of  evangelistic  work. 

Meetings  of  the  Synod. — Ordinarily,  it  meets  at  least  once  in  two  years. 
During  the  interim  between  meetings,  an  Executive  Committee,  consisting 
of  the  Office  Bearers  and  five  others,  chosen  from  the  various  Church  Councils, 
exercises  the  functions  of  the  Synod. 

V.  The  General  Assembly. — The  General  Assembly  is  the  representative 
body  of  the  United  Church  of  Northern  India,  and  its  organ  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  judgment  of  the  whole  Church. 

Officers  of  the  General  Assembly. — The  officers  of  the  General  Assembly 
are  :  A  Moderator,  a  Vice-Moderator,  a  Clerk,  a  Treasurer  and  a  Statistician. 
These  may  be  ministers  or  elders  (laymen),  and  hold  office  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  one  stated  meeting  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  stated  meeting. 

The  Functions  and  Powers  of  the  General  Assembly. — (1)  It  approves 
the  organisation,  boundaries,  rules  and  records  of  Synods;  (2)  co-operates 
with  Synods  in  evangelistic  and  other  Christian  work;  (3)  determines 
minimum  qualifications  for  ordination  to  the  ministry;  (4)  adjudicates 
appeals  against  the  action  of  Synods  in  matters  which  affect  the  Church  as  a 
whole;  (5)  collects  statistics  of  the  Church  and  publishes  triennial  reports; 
(6)  promotes  ways  and  means  for  the  edification  and  extension  of  the  whole 
Church,  including  comity  and  union  with  other  Churches;  and  (7)  performs 
the  duties  of  a  trust  association  for  the  United  Church  of  Northern  India. 

Meetings  of  the  General  Assembly  — Ordinarily  it  meets  once  in  three 
years,  and  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Church  Councils,  each 
Church  Council  being  entitled  to  send  two  representatives,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  minister,  for  every  seven  organised  Churches,  or  major  fraction 
thereof.  Church  Councils  which  are  entitled  to  send  more  than  ten  re¬ 
presentatives  may  limit  their  representation  to  ten,  if  they  so  desire.  An 
Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Office  Bearers  and  two  members,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  a  minister  from  each  Synod,  exercises  the  functions  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  relation  to  matters  which  cannot  be  delayed  until  the 
next  regular  meeting  of  the  Assembly. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  in  the  United  Church  of  Northern  India,  while 
Congregational  and  Presbyterian  principles  are  strongly  emphasised,  no  very 
definite  provision  is  made  for  supervision  and  the  exercise  of  executive 
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functions  by  the  Church,  except  through  Church  Councils.  The  need  for 
such  supervision  and  the  exercise  of  executive  powers  is  however  keenly 
felt,  and  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  strong  trend  in  that  direction, 
especially  in  the  Older  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  where 
the  duties  of  the  Moderator  have  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  where  he  has 
begun  to  exercise  a  very  definite  influence  upon  the  whole  Church.  In 
India  developments  along  this  line  are  less  apparent,  due  largely  to  the 
powers  which  Missions  have  exercised,  not  over  the  Church  but  over  work 
carried  on  separately  by  the  Missions,  which  continue  to  exist  as  separate 
bodies.  In  proportion  as  such  work  is  transferred  to  the  Church,  the  need 
for  more  effective  supervision  is  bound  to  be  recognised. 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  word  used  for  its  Church  Courts  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
is  ‘Conference’.  The  character  and  scope  of  the  various  types  of  Con¬ 
ferences  is  indicated  by  the  qualifying  adjective  which  is  used.  There  are 
five  types  of  Conferences  with  varying  powers  and  jurisdiction:  I.  The 
Quarterly  Conference;  II.  The  District  Conference;  III.  The  Annual 
Conference  ;  IV.  The  Central  Conference;  and  V.  The  General  Conference. 
Of  these  five,  three  are  essential,  namely,  the  Quarterly  Conference,  the 
Annual  Conference,  and  the  General  Conference.  The  District  Conference 
and  the  Central  Conference  may  be  organised  where  expedient. 

I.  The  Quarterly  Conference. — The  Local  Congregation  or  Pastoral 
Charge  has  its  organised  existence  in  the  Quarterly  Conference.  This  is 
composed  of  the  Minister  or  Pastor,  and  all  his  helpers,  ordained  and  un¬ 
ordained,  together  with  representatives  of  all  the  various  organisations  with¬ 
in  the  local  Church,  i.e.,  Sunday  School,  Epworth  League,  Ladies’  Aid, 
Missionary  Societies,  Men’s  Brotherhood,  and  the  like.  The  Quarterly  Con¬ 
ference  meets  once  a  quarter,  and  is  presided  over  by  the  District  Superin¬ 
tendent. 

The  duties  of  the  Quarterly  Conference  are  :  ( i )  To  hear  formal  com¬ 
plaints  and  to  receive  and  try  charges  against  the  character  of  members  of 
the  Church,  and  where  no  District  Conference  exists,  against  the  character  of 
Local  Preachers  and  Exhorters.  (2)  To  receive  the  report  of  the  Trustees 
of  Church  Property,  and  to  elect  the  Trustees.  (3)  To  elect  the  Board  of 
Stewards  or  Finance  Committee,  and  to  hear  and  pass  on  its  report.  (4)  To 
elect  a  District  Steward,  a  Communion  Steward,  and  a  Recording  Steward, 
the  last  to  be  the  custodian  of  the  records  of  the  Quarterly  Conference. 
(5)  To  have  oversight  over  the  Sunday  School  work,  having  power  to  con¬ 
firm,  reject  or  remove  the  Sunday  School  Superintendent  elected  by  the 
Sunday  School  Board.  (6)  To  have  the  oversight  of  the  Epworth  League 
(Young  People’s  Society),  having  power  to  confirm,  reject  and  remove  pre¬ 
sidents  of  the  Epworth  League  elected  by  the  League.  (7)  To  have  general 
oversight  over  all  other  organisations  and  forms  of  work  carried  on  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  local  Church.  (8)  To  meet  all  obligations  for  the  support 
of  the  Ministry  and  benevolent  causes.  (9)  To  inform  the  Bishop  through 
the  District  Superintendent  of  its  desires  regarding  the  continuance,  change 
or  removal  of  its  pastor.  (10)  Where  no  District  Conference  exists,  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  grant  licenses  to  preach  to  Exhorters  and  Local  Preachers,  and  to 
examine  and  recommend  to  the  Annual  Conference  applicants  for  admission 
to  that  body. 

II.  The  District  Conference. — The  pastoral  charges  of  any  ecclesias¬ 
tical  district  may  be  organised  into  a  District  Conference  which  may  meet  one 
or  more  times  annually.  The  Conference  is  composed  of  the  District  Superin¬ 
tendent,  and  all  Travelling  Elders,  Members  of  Annual  Conference  in  course 
of  study,  local  Preachers  and  Exhorters  within  the  District,  and  the  District 
Stewards  elected  by  each  Quarterly  Conference,  representatives  of  the  District 
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organisations  of  the  Sunday  School,  Epworth  League,  Missionary  Societies, 
Ladies’  Aid  Societies,  etc.,  and,  at  the  discretion  of  the  District  Conference, 
may  include  one  representative  each  from  each  Pastoral  Charge  of  each  of 
the  organisations  in  the  local  Church.  If  a  Bishop  is  present  at  the  District 
Conference  he  is  to  preside,  but  if  not,  the  District  Superintendent  shall 
preside. 

The  duties  of  the  District  Conference  are  :  (i)  To  have  general  oversight 
over  all  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs  of  the  Church  in  the  District.  (2)  To 
take  supervision,  i.e.,  examine,  license  and  renew  licenses  of  all  the  Local 
Preachers  in  the  District,  and  to  arrange  a  plan  of  appointments  for  them 
until  the  next  District  Conference.  (3)  To  inquire  if  the  support  of  the 
Ministry  and  the  benevolent  causes  has  received  proper  attention  in  all 
Pastoral  Charges.  (4)  To  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Sunday  Schools, 
Epworth  Leagues,  Ladies’  Aid  Societies,  Missionary  Societies,  etc.,  in  the 
District,  and  to  take  suitable  measures  for  insuring  the  success  of  these 
forms  of  work.  (5)  To  examine  and  recommend  all  candidates  for  local 
Orders.  (6)  To  examine  and  recommend  all  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
Annual  Conference. 

III.  The  Annual  Conference. — Upon  authorisation  of  the  General  Con¬ 
ference,  several  ecclesiastical  districts  are  combined  to  form  an  Annual 
Conference.  As  yet  it  is  entirely  a  ministerial  body,  with  no  lay  representa¬ 
tion.  It  is  composed  of  the  Travelling  Elders,  Full  Members  of  Conference 
in  Course  of  Study,  and  Members  of  the  Annual  Conference  on  Trial.  The 
name  Travelling  Elder  is  applied  to  those  members  of  Annual  Cenference 
who  have  completed  the  Conference  Course  of  Study,  and  have  been  ordained 
Elders.  It  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  becoming  a  full  Member  of  the 
Annual  Conference  the  applicant  promises  to  go  wherever  he  may  be  sent 
by  the  appointing  power.  Any  breach  of  this  agreement  means  resignation 
from  the  Membership  of  the  Annual  Conference,  and  loss  of  ministerial 
standing.  The  Annual  Conference  must  meet  annually,  at  which  time  it  is 
presided  over  by  the  General  Superintendent  or  Bishop  assigned  to  this 
duty.  At  this  Annual  Session,  the  appointments  for  the  succeeding  year  are 
made,  and  in  making  these  appointments  it  is  compulsory  upon  the  appoint¬ 
ing  powers  to  give  each  member  of  the  Annual  Conference  an  appointment, 
and  to  see  to  it  that  each  Pastoral  Charge  has  a  Pastor. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Annual  Conference  are:  (1)  To  have 
general  oversight  of  all  work  within  the  bounds  of  the  Annual  Conference. 
(2)  To  hear  the  reports  of  the  District  Superintendents.  (3)  To  examine  all 
members  in  the  Course  of  Study  prescribed  by  the  General  cr  Central  Con¬ 
ference.  (4)  To  examine,  accept,  or  reject  applicants  who  have  been  re¬ 
commended  for  admission  on  Trial.  (5)  To  examine,  accept  or  reject  appli¬ 
cants  who  have  been  on  Trial,  for  full  Membership  in  the  Annual  Conference. 
(6)  To  examine  and  elect  to  orders  all  applicants  for  ordination.  (7)  To 
hear  complaints  against  its  members,  and  to  try,  reprove,  suspend,  deprive 
of  Ministerial  Office  and  Credentials,  expel  or  acquit  any  against  whom 
charges  may  have  been  preferred.  (8)  To  hear  the  report  of  each  member  of 
Annual  Conference  regarding  the  condition  of  the  work  in  his  care.  (9)  To 
prepare  the  annual  statistical  reports  regarding  the  membership,  property, 
ministerial  and  benevolent  support,  and  educational  work  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Annual  Conference.  (10)  To  elect  representatives  to  General  Con¬ 
ference.  ( 1 1 )  To  present  to  the  General  Conference  ‘memorials’  for  legisla¬ 
tive  enactment.  (12)  To  pass  on  all  Constitutional  Amendments. 

IV.  The  Central  Conference. — The  General  Conference,  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  vote,  may  form  any  group  of  contiguous  Annual  Conferences  into  a 
Central  Conference.  The  Central  Conference  has  been  restricted  to  fields 
outside  of  the  United  States,  and  has  been  evolved  to  meet  the  growing 
national  consciousness  of  the  younger  Churches.  The  Central  Conference  is 
being  given  larger  and  larger  powers  constantly,  until  at  present  the  Central 
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Conference  may  be  practically  autonomous.  A  recent  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  makes  it  possible  for  the  Central  Conference,  upon  receiving 
authorisation  from  the  General  Conference,  to  elect  a  General  Superintendent 
or  Bishop.  As  yet  the  Central  Conference  has  no  direct  representation  to 
the  General  Conference.  The  Annual  Conferences  within  the  area  of  a 
Central  Conference  still  elect  the  delegates  to  the  General  Conference. 

The  Central  Conference  is  composed  of  equal  numbers  of  lay  and  minis¬ 
terial  delegates,  elected  by  the  Annual  and  Lay  Electoral  Conferences  con¬ 
vened  immediately  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Conference. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Central  Conference  are:  (i)  To  supervise 
the  educational,  industrial,  publishing,  medical  and  other  connectional  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Annual  Conferences,  Mission  Conferences,  and  Missions  within 
its  territory.  (2)  To  prescribe  Courses  of  Study  for  its  Ministry.  (3)  To 
make  such  changes  and  adaptations  as  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  fields 
concerned  require  regarding  Church  membership,  special  advices,  worship 
and  the  local  ministry.  (4)  To  establish  detailed  rules,  rites  and  ceremonies 
for  the  solemnisation  of  marriage.  (5)  To  prepare  and  translate  simplified 
forms  of  such  parts  of  the  Ritual  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  (6)  To  edit 
and  publish  abridged  editions  of  the  Book  of  Discipline.  (7)  To  supervise 
the  missionary  work  undertaken  by  the  Church  located  within  its  bounds. 

(8)  To  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  Annual  Conferences,  Mission  Conferences, 
and  Missions  within  its  bounds  under  the  usual  disciplinary  restrictions. 

(9)  To  fix  orders  of  business  suitable  for  District  and  Quarterly  Conferences. 

V.  The  General  Conference. — -This  is  composed  of  ministerial  and  lay 
delegates  in  equal  numbers,  elected  by  the  Annual  Conferences,  and  by  Lay 
Electoral  Conferences  convened  within  each  Annual  Conference  at  the  time 
and  place  of  the  last  Annual  Conference  preceding  the  General  Conference. 
This  General  Conference  meets  once  in  four  years,  in  the  month  of  May.  It 
is  the  supreme  law-making  and  judicial  court  of  the  Church.  However,  no 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  can  be  made  effective  until  it  has  received  a 
two-thirds  majority  vote  in  the  General  Conference,  and  also  receives  a  two- 
thirds  majority  vote  by  the  members  of  the  several  Annual  Conferences. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  General  Conference  are  :  ( 1 )  To  hear  the 
reports  of  the  General  Superintendents  or  Bishops,  review  their  characters, 
and  pass  on  their  fitness  to  continue.  (2)  To  retire  such  General  Superin¬ 
tendents  or  Bishops  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  (3)  To  elect  such  new 
General  Superintendents  or  Bishops  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  (4)  To 
appoint  the  General  Superintendents  or  Bishops  to  their  places  of  residence 
for  the  succeeding  quadrennium.  (5)  To  consider  and  pass  upon  the 
memorials  received  from  the  Central  Conferences,  the  Annual  Conferences 
and  members  of  the  General  Conference  for  legislative  enactment.  (6)  To 
receive  and  check  the  records  of  the  Central  Conferences  and  Annual  Con¬ 
ferences.  (7)  To  grant  authority  for  the  organisation,  boundaries  and  rules 
of  Central  Conferences  and  Annual  Conferences.  (8)  To  grant  authority  to 
Central  Conferences  to  elect  General  Superintendents  or  Bishops.  (9)  To 
determine  the  qualifications  of  the  ordained  ministry,  and  to  establish 
courses  of  study  for  membership  in  the  Annual  Conferences.  (10)  To  hear 
and  adjudicate  all  appeals  from  the  lower  Church  Courts,  (n)  To  promote 
benevolent  enterprises  and  elect  the  executive  secretaries  for  the  various 
benevolent  Boards.  (12)  To  receive  the  report  of  the  Methodist  Book  Con¬ 
cern  and  elect  the  Agents.  (13)  To  elect  the  editors  of  the  various  Church 
periodicals.  (14)  To  be  the  final  authority  on  all  policies  which  may  affect 
the  world-wide  Church. 

Before  bringing  a  description  of  the  polity  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  to  a  close,  a  word  regarding  the  status,  powers  and  functions  of  the 
General  Superintendent  or  Bishop,  as  found  in  that  Church,  would  seem  to 
be  in  order. 
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A  General  Superintendent  or  Bishop  is  constituted  by  an  election  by 
the  General  Conference — now  also  by  the  Central  Conference — with  a  two- 
thirds  majority  vote  from  among  the  Travelling  Elders.  After  election  a 
service  of  consecration  is  held,  setting  apart  such  as  may  be  elected  to  the 
office  and  work  of  a  General  Superintendent  or  Bishop.  It  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  this  is  not  a  separate  order,  but  that  if  for  any  reason  a 
General  Superintendent  or  Bishop  wishes  to  resign,  he  automatically  returns 
to  the  membership  of  the  Annual  Conference  from  which  he  was  elected  to 
this  office.  At  present  there  is  no  limit  to  the  term  which  a  Bishop  may 
serve,  except  that  everyone  elected  to  this  office  automatically  retires  at  the 
General  Conference  nearest  his  72nd  birthday.  However,  the  character, 
work  and  fitness  of  each  Bishop  is  reviewed  at  each  General  Conference, 
which  may  retire  any  Bishop  at  any  time. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  General  Superintendent  or  Bishop  are  : 
(1)  To  preside  at  the  sessions  of  the  General  Conference.  (2)  To  preside  at 
the  Annual  Conferences  as  assigned.  (3)  To  form  the  districts  in  the  Annual 
Conference  according  to  his  judgment.  (4)  To  appoint  the  District  Superin¬ 
tendents  from  among  the  Travelling  Elders.  (5)  To  fix  the  appointments  of 
the  Preachers  after  consultation  with  the  District  Superintendents,  taking 
care  to  see  that  every  member  of  Conference  receives  an  appointment  and 
that  every  Pastoral  Charge  is  provided  with  a  Pastor.  (6)  To  appoint  the 
Deaconesses.  (7)  To  fix  the  Quarterly  Conference  relations  of  all  who  are 
given  special  appointments  or  are  left  without  appointment  to  attend  school. 
(8)  In  the  interval  between  Conferences  to  change  the  appointments  of  the 
Preachers,  as  necessity  may  require  and  the  Discipline  direct.  (9)  To  travel 
through  the  connection  at  large.  (10)  To  preside  at  District  Conferences 
where  possible.  (11)  To  consecrate  Bishops,  and  ordain  Elders  and  Deacons. 
(12)  To  decide  all  questions  of  Law  involved  in  the  proceedings  pending  in 
an  Annual  Conference,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  General  Conference.  (13)  To 
transfer  members  of  one  Conference  to  another  Conference,  and  give  proper 
notice  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  affected  Conferences  for  proper  notation. 


The  Churches  of  the  Baptist  Communion. 

The  traditional  polity  of  Baptist  Churches  in  the  West  is  congregational 
and  congregational  principles  have  influenced  to  a  considerable  degree  the 
organisation  of  Baptist  Churches  in  India.  But  while  this  is  so,  there 
has  been  a  steady  movement  in  recent  years  towards  a  very  real  measure  of 
centralised  authority,  based  on  the  principle  of  delegation.  Thus  in  England 
not  only  is  there  a  Baptist  Union,  but  there  has  also  been  introduced 
within  the  last  decade  or  so  a  system  of  superintendents  over  territorial 
areas.  This  system  was  designed  primarily  with  a  view  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  general  funds  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the  Churches  ;  but  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Superintendents  is  by  no  means  limited  to  their  financial 
functions ;  and  it  would  therefore  not  be  altogether  inappropriate  to  regard 
Baptist  Superintendents  in  England  as  exercising  for  certain  purposes  quasi- 
episcopal  functions.  ^ 

On  the  Mission  field,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  relations  of  mission¬ 
aries  to  immature  Churches  involve  a  certain  amount  of  direct  control  In 
the  process  of  time,  this  control  may  be  and  often  is  transferred  to  leading 
Indian  Agents  of  the  Mission  ;  but  the  element  of  autocracy  still  persists 
until  such  Churches  are  able  to  realise  their  autonomy.  The  net  result 
is  that,  notwithstanding  the  esteem  in  which  Baptists  hold  congregational 
principles,  the  need  of  superintendence  is  commonly  recognised,  together 
with  the  desirability  of  linking  the  Churches  of  various  areas  in  Councils  of  a 
presbyterian  character. 

This  is  the  case  in  Orissa,  where  the  method  of  Baptist  Church  Councils 
is  in  operation.  There  is  also  a  Baptist  Church  Council  in  Bihar  and  a 
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Council  further  North  for  the  U.P.  and  the  Panjab.  In  Bengal  the  move¬ 
ment  towards  centralisation  has  gone  a  step  further,  the  several  Councils 
having  joined  in  a  Bengal  Baptist  Union.  In  South  Lushai,  the  Baptist 
Churches  have  a  frankly  presbyterian  constitution. 

It  appears  then  that  there  is  no  fundamental  disparity  between  the 
polity  of  Baptist  Churches  in  these  several  areas  and  that  of  the  other  two 
communities  concerned — the  United  Church  of  Northern  India  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church — nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose,  from 
the  Baptist  point  of  view,  that  there  will  be  any  serious  difficulty  in  devising 
a  scheme  of  organisation  acceptable  to  the  three  bodies,  it  being  assumed 
that  in  the  contemplated  constitution  for  an  enlarged  united  Church,  when 
the  powers  and  functions  of  Superintendents,  Church  Councils  or  Pres¬ 
byteries  and  of  the  Assembly  or  Central  Conference  are  determined,  due 
regard  will  be  paid  to  the  rights  of  the  congregation. 

Note. — A  more  particular  statement  regarding  the  modes  of  administra¬ 
tive  and  disciplinary  procedure  in  operation  in  the  Church  Councils,  etc.,  in 
the  several  areas  of  the  Baptist  Communion,  will  be  prepared  and  passed  on 
to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Polity  and  Organisation. 

II. 

Report  of  Committee  on  the  Doctrinae  Standard  and  Sacraments. 

Your  Committee  having  given  careful,  though  very  brief,  consideration 
to  the  two  important  subjects  of  Doctrine  and  Sacraments  suggests  that  our 
statement  of  doctrine  should  contain  a  reference  to  the  faith  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  ages,  as  preserved  and  expressed  in  its  creeds,  and  should  say 
that  the  expression  of  our  faith  seeks  to  safeguard  the  essentials. 

We  would  ask  the  Council  to  refer  to  its  Standing  Committee  on  Doctrine 
and  Sacraments  the  expression  of  the  Jerusalem  Conference  on  ‘Our  Mes¬ 
sage,’  in  which  Christ  is  made  central;  the  Brief  Statement  of  Faith  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  statement 
of  Christian  Faith  for  Students  prepared  by  Dr.  Asirvatham. 

Regarding  Sacraments,  we  are  not  prepared  to  make  an  explicit 
statement,  but  would  recognise  only  two,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
We  would  suggest  that  in  the  drafting  of  the  article  or  declaration  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  the  Committee  recognise  the  principle  of  comprehension,  as  providing  a 
modus  operandi  for  including  in  one  Church  those  who  believe  in  the  baptism 
of  infants,  and  in  a  choice  of  modes  (immersion,  sprinkling  or  pouring), 
and  those  whose  belief  limits  this  sacrament  to  believers  and  the  mode 
to  immersion,  and  to  so  word  it  as  to  leave  open  the  way  to  fellowship  with 
us  to  those  who  hold  that  these  sacraments  may  be  celebrated  in  an  entirely 
spiritual  sense. 

III. 

Report  of  Committee  on  the  Ministry. 

Your  Committee  on  the  Ministry  makes  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  : — 

Status  .• — - 

(1)  That  the  order  of  the  Elder  be  recognised  as  the  sole  order  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  United  Church,  to  be  conferred  by  ordination  according  to  such  ritual 
as  may  be  determined,  and  after  the  applicant  has  met  such  demands  as  may 
be  set  up. 

(2)  That  the  office  of  Deacon  be  reserved  for  the  laity,  the  functions  and 
duties  of  this  office  to  be  carefully  determined. 
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(3)  That  in  addition  to  these,  Lay  Helpers  be  appointed  (designation 
and  functions  to  be  determined  later),  who  will  be  regarded  as  assistants  to 
Pastors  and  Evangelists  in  performing  such  duties  as  shall  be  assigned 
to  them. 

(4)  That  the  Bishop  or  General  Superintendent  be  an  Elder,  elected 
to  this  office  for  such  time,  and  given  such  powers,  as  the  governing  body  of 
the  proposed  United  Church  may  determine. 

Training. — That  the  ministry  of  the  Church  be  composed  of  persons 
whose  educational  qualifications,  natural  abilities  and  spiritual  experience 
qualify  them  to  give  effect  to  the  work  assigned  to  them,  the  said  quali¬ 
fications  to  be  determined  by  the  Governing  Body  of  the  proposed  United 
Church,  from  time  to  time,  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  Stress  should  be  laid 
upon  adequate  theological  training. 

A  pp  ointment. — 

(1)  That  candidates  for  ordination  to  the  Ministry  be  presented  to  the 
Church  court  having  authority  to  confer  ordination  by  the  local  Church 
court.  The  Church  Council,  Union  or  Conference  should  have  final  authority 
in  accepting  or  rejecting  any  candidate. 

Note. — Candidates  for  admission  to  theological  institutions,  whether 
intending  to  enter  the  Ministry  or  not,  should  be  approved  by  the  Church 
Council. 

(2)  That  Pastors  to  congregations  be  appointed  by  the  Bishop  in 
Council.  The  congregation  concerned  should  be  free  to  represent  to  the 
Church  Council  their  desires  regarding  the  pastorate,  the  Bishop-in-Council 
retaining  final  authority  to  determine  the  appointment. 

(3)  That  Evangelist  Ministers  be  appointed  by  the  Bishop-in-Council. 

(4)  That  appointments  be  revised  annually  by  the  Bishop-in-Council,  and 
extended  or  terminated  as  may  be  deemed  best  in  the  interests  of  the  Church 
as  a  whole. 

(5)  That  in  areas  not  under  the  control  of  a  Bishop-in-Council,  the 
tenure  of  a  Pastor  in  a  congregation  be  determined  by  the  Church  Council,  the 
congregation  concerned  being  privileged  to  make  to  the  Church  Council  any 
representation  it  may  desire. 

Support. — That  normally  the  congregation  served  by  a  Pastor  should 
assume  his  entire  support.  In  cases  where  this  may  not  be  possible  applica¬ 
tion  for  assistance  should  be  made  to  such  bodies  as  control  possible  financial 
resources. 
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Meeting  of  Joint  Council 
Allahabad 


at 


,  , .  ,,  .  Allahabad,  December  7. 

.in  historic  gathering  has  concluded  its  sittings  it  Alluha- 
tad,  where  a  Joint  Council  of  the  three  Churches,  namely  ' hr.  Unit- 
r, I  Church  of  Northern  India,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
uud  the  Baptist  tomm union  associated  with  lhc  B.M-S.  met  for  the 
us.  mu  '  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of 
Urn  (rovemmg  Bodies  of  the  three  Churches,  to  carry  out  such 
tin  mi  mate  measures  of  common  action  as  mag  be  found  possible, 
mill  a  new  to  effective  co-operation  and  the  progressvc  attainment 
and  Ultimate  consummation  „t  spiritual  and  corporate.  Unity. 

ADV1SOUY  powers  had  been 
given  to  (be  Joii 
Council,  by  the  co-opera1 


sphere 
and 


The  Council  then  proceeded 
discuss  questions  on  Polity 


ing  Churches^  in  every 
of  common  interest, 
the  charge  also  of  such  business 
us  is  capable  of  being  dealt  with 
by  joint  action,  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Joint  Council  wii! 
be  a  body  that  is  only  to  function 
.UiupoMrily.  ponding  'the  creation 
of  an  approved  constitutional  or¬ 
ganisation  tor  the  proposed  aimed 
Church. 

The  Joint  Council  of  ten  mem¬ 
bers  from  each  cf  the  two  larger 
Churches,  and  five  from  tile  Bap¬ 
tist  Communion,  met  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  December  2,  in  the  Jamna 
Church  where  the  proceedings  be. 
gun  with  a  Devotional  Session, 
and  the  celebration  of  tbe  Com. 
munion,  which  was  conducted  by 
the  Bev.  Yohan  Ala-sill,  D.D.,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  Bev.  Philip  John, 
and  the  Bev.  A.  A.  Parker,  D.D., 

.who  delivered  an  address. 

The  business  Session  began  at 
11-30,  yvhen  the  Bev.  A.  B.  Low 
Was  elected  Chairman;  and  the 
Bev.  Philip  John,  and  the  Bev. 

C.  B.  Stuntz  were  appointed  Sec¬ 
retaries  to  the  Council.  A  busi¬ 
ness  Committee  was  then  appoint¬ 
ed  consisting  of  the  Chairman, 
and  the  two  secretaries,  and  the 
Bev.  J.  Drake  and  the  Bev.  J.  W. 

Pickett.  The  Agenda  as  printed^ 
vvas  confirmed,  and  the  hours  <Jt 
meeting  fixed,  namely  from  8 
10-30  aim.;  12  to  4  o’clock;  at, 

G  to  7-30  p.m. 

RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  resolutions  weilo 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Joint 
Council; —  ' 

(a)  “This  Joint  Council  having 
received  and  considered  reports 
from  the  negotiating  Bodies  now 
enters  upon  its  tasks  with  a  sense 
of  the  far-reaching  significance  of 
the  responsibilities  with  which  it  is 
charged.  It  notes,  in  particular, 

.that,  in  the  terms  of  Besolution  If 
of  the  Delhi  Joint  Aleeting,  its 
appointment  is  designed  "at  once 
to  secure  a  measure  of  effective 
co-operation,  and  to  provide  for 
the  progressive  attainment  and 
ultimate  consummation  of  spiri¬ 
tual  and  corporate  unity. 

(b)  At  the  outset,  this  Council 
desires  to  place  on  record  its  con¬ 
viction  that  the  large  measure  of 
unity  in  faith  and  experience  al¬ 
ready  existing  in  the  three  Com¬ 
munions  concerned — a  unity  that 
lias  found  abundant  expression  In 
She  spiritual  fellowship  enjoyed 
during  this  first  meeting  of  the 
Council,  and  supremely  in  the 
joint  celebration  of  the  Saerh- 
ment  of  Holy  Communion  observ¬ 
ed  at  the  Devotional  Service  with 
Which  its  proceedings  were  opened 
— makes  it  both  desirable  and  pos¬ 
sible  to  devise  at  no  distant  date, 
a  form  of  Constitution  which"  will 
serve  as  a  basis  of  Union  suitable  ^  , 
for  the  expression  and  further  pW' happily 
motion  of  the  existing  spiritu/K  until  « 
fellowship,  and  for  the  gradual 
unification  of  the  manifold  in¬ 
terests  of  these  Communions  in 
an  organic  whole. 

(c)  Meanwhile  it  will  be  the 
aim  of  the  Council,  by  tile  exer¬ 
cise  of  its  advisory  functions  and 
the  -assumption  and  discharge  <f 
such  executive  powers  as  mav  he 
delegated  to  it  by  the  unifying 
bodies,  to  promote  united  activities 
in  various  spheres  of  common  in¬ 
terest  relating  both  to  the  internal 
Welfare  of  our  Churches  and  the 
evangelisation  and  uplift  of  the 
non-Christian  peoples  of  this 
land:  and  it,  therefore  appeals  to 
all  the  Churches  it  represents  (o 
co-operate  effectually  in  such  un 
dertakings,  and  especially  to  join 


m  earnest  prayer  (hat  it  may  be 
guided  and  blessed  in  all  '  its 
endeavours  to  the  end  that,  the 
causes  of  Christian  Unity  may  br, 
furthered  and  the  ultimate  goal 
of  the  organic  unity  of  these 
Churches  be  consummated. 

Among  the  more  specific 
measures  which  this  Council  de¬ 
sires  to  see  adopted,  and  for 
which  it  proposes  to  take  early 
■w-lion,  is  t  Li  o  instituhL-iu- 
■4  a  system  of  transfer,  whereby 
members  of  any  one  of  flic  unit¬ 
ing  l  hure'bes,  on  removing  to 
other  areas,  may  be  received  into 
membership  of  any  other  of  Iho 
uniting  Churches.  By  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  such  a  system  the  Council 
uould  seek  to  prevent  the  drift 
of  Church  members  from  Chris 
(mu  fellowship.  At  the  same  time, 
it  behoves  that  an  initial  act  of 
tins  kind  will  serve  as  a  fruitful 
means  of  demonstrating  and 
further  fostering  (l.e  unity"  0f  the 
Spirit  that  already  exists  in  the 
uniting  Churches. 

(e)  iliis  Council  also  desires  to 
commend  to  (ho  prayerful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  uniting  Churches 
the  additional  resolutions  adopted 
at  this  first  meeting"  with  tbe 
object  of  prompting  the  cause  of 
u  nion  to  which  we  are  committed 


GENERAL  DISCUSSIONS 


the  General  Mode  of  Church  Gov¬ 
ernment,  with  reference  to  Epis. 
copacy.  Discussions  also  took  place 
on  Doctrinal  Standards;  the  Sac- 


( Continued  from  previous  Cot.) 
in  tlie  control  of  policy  and 
programme, 

(Further  that  the  Joint  Council 
arrange  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
Joint  Commission,  comprised  of  lo- 
presentatiyes  of  the  three  uniting 
i-ea,  aiyd  the  Missions  me. o 
ciated  with  them  and  the  -Miss, 
ary  Societies  abroad,  to  consiipeT 
the  relations  of  the  proposed  mij| 
orl  Church  to  the  Missionary  Sc" 
cieties  and  the  Churches/* 
abroad,  and  to  formulate 
such  proposals  as  will  remove  any 
difficulties  of  relationship  that 
might  impede  the  progressive  at 
tainment  and  ultimate  consumma¬ 
tion  of  the  spiritual  and  corporate 
unity  of  the  uniting  Churches. 

In  adopting  this  Besolution  this 
Joint  Council  desires  to  impress 
upon  all  concerned  the  supreme 
importance  in  the  history  of  Iho 
Church  in  India  of  strengthening 
the  resources  and  rallying  the 
forces  to  the  advancement  of  the 
cause  of  Christ  in  India. 

PROMOTION  OF  UNION 
The  Couucil  next  considered  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  promotion  of  union 
bet*, veil  the  participating  bodies 
namely, — 

(1)  Mutual  admission  of  dele¬ 
gates  from  parallel  Bodies  to 
Church  Councils,  Annual  Confer¬ 


ences,  Synods,  etc^  for  pur 
laments;  the  Ministry”/  and  The  P0J®3  ^ulBttion. 

Delation  of  the  Church  in  India,  to,  M . Con“clerat,on  of  areas,  con- 
the  Mission,  -Mission  Boards,  and  .if d  functions  of  local 

the  Churches  which  they  rep/esen J  J?,°?1CS  P09' 

Sabroad.  y  1  -  J  Bible  co-ordination  and  amalgama- 

\,'P,  ,,  _  *  tion. 


abroad. 

fter  these  general  discussions 
the  Council  divided  itself  into  four 
separate  committees  to  consider  the 
various  subjects  discussed,  and  to 
bring  in  reports  later  to  the"  full 
Council. 

These  Committees  got  to  work 

at  once,  and  the  reports  present _ 

later  were  received  by  the  Council, 
and  remitted  to  special  standing 


committee  appointed  by  the 
Council  foq  further  consideration 
and  report.  It  was  felt  by  the 
Council  that  the  subjects  were  so 
important  that  progress  towards 
unifying  the  Standards  of  the  three 
Churches  would  take  more  time 
than  was  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Council  at  present.  The  work 
could  and  should  not  be  hurried. 
An  Executive  Committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  which  would  deal  with 
the  reports  before  resubmission  to 
the  members  of  the  Council. 


(ELATION  TO  FOREICN  MISSIONS 

One  report,  that  on  the  relation 
of  the  proposed  United  Church 
to  Missions,  Mission  Boards,  and 
Churches  abroad,  was  unanimous¬ 
ly  adopted  by  the  Council.  This 
report  stated:  — 

e  -  Pn  efforts  to  extend  the  Union 
ly  begun  in  this  Council, 
complete  corporate  unity  is 
consummated,  reliance  shall  be 
placed '  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  comprehension  in 
dealing  with  relations  of 
the  United  Church  to  Missions, 
Mission  Boards,  and  churches 
abroad.  It  will  be  the  purpose 
of  this  Joint  Council  that  all  the 
existing  relations  shall  be  retained 
and  strengthened  wherever  oonsis. 
tent  wilh  the  attainment  of  Union, 
and  that  modifications,  if  required 
should  be  effected  only'  after  full 
consultation  and,  whore  necessary, 
express  agreement  with  the  relat¬ 
ed  Mission,  Mission,  Board,  or 
Church  abroad,  and  should  be  in 
the  direction  of  more  effective  par¬ 
ticipation  by  the  Church  in  India 
(Continued  in  next  Col  ) 
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(3)  Unification  of  nomenclature 
relating  to  Church.  organisation 
ainLthe  Ministry. 

i(%j  Local  association  or  amalga¬ 
mation  of  Churches. 

(5)  Correlation  of  arrangements 
for  worship  in  English  and  the 
-vernaculars. 

The  merging  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  publication  interests;  The  I 
United  Church  Beview,  The 

Indian  Witness,  Vernacular 
papers,  Books  and  Tracts 

for  Christians  and  non-Christians. 
A  Co-ordination  or  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  educational  institutions, 
Theological,  etc. 

(8)  Joint  programmes  for  evan¬ 
gelism,  rural  uplift  and  social  ser¬ 
vice. 

(9)  Co-ordination  of  aims  and 
methods  in  the  religious  education 
of  the  young,  and  of  adult  con¬ 
verts,  including  the  amalgamation 
of  young  peoples  organisations. 

tWJ  Adoption  of  common  forms 
ana  ceremonies,  and  their  transla¬ 
tion  into  the  vernaculars. 

(11)  Adoption  of  common  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  solemnisa¬ 
tion  of  marriage. 

Property  survey  with  a  view 
to  rthw  formation  of  a  common 
property-holding  board. 

These  and  other  matters  were 
discussed,  and  some  of  them  were 
postponed,  and  some  remitted  to 
the  Executive  Committee  for  the 
collection  of  information  and  fur¬ 
ther  consideration. 

The  formulation  of  a  constitu¬ 
tion  was  postponed. 

Negotiations  for  a  wider  Union 
were,  discussed  at  the  close  of  the 
Council,  and  it  was  decided  that 
the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
tlie  Council  ho  sent  to  other 
Churches  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  lines  on  which'  th& 
three  Churches  were  mov¬ 
ing  towards  union;  so 
that  if  any  oilier  Church  wished  to 
participate  in  this  proposed  union, 
overtures  from  them  would  be 
welcomed  by  Ibis  Joint  Council.- 
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THE  WESTERN  INDIA  MISSION 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  U.S.A. 

CONSTITUTION 


Article  I. — Name  and  Purpose 

1.  The  Western  India  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 

in  the  United  States  of  America  shall  have  for  its  pur¬ 
pose  the  promotion  of  the  Church  of  Gcd  in  India. 

Article  II. — Membership 

The  membership  of  the  Mission  may  include  four  classes, 
as  follows  : 

2.  Reg-alar.  All  missionaries  appointed  by  the  Board  and 

assigned  by  it  to  this  Mission,  having  the  full  duties  and 
privileges,  and  receiving  salary  and  allowances  accord¬ 
ing  to  such  assignment. 

3.  Affiliated.  All  missionaries  who  are  not  under  full  ap¬ 

pointment  by  the  Board  or  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Manual ,  but  are  entitled  to  attend  Mission  Meetings 
and  participate  in  the  counsels  of  the  Mission  without 
vote,  unless  by  special  action  of  the  Mission  and  the 
Board.  Affiliated  missionaries  may  be  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  Board,  or  may  be  otherwise 
supported,  or  be  self-supporting. 

4.  S pedal- Term.  All  missionaries  under  temporary  appoint¬ 

ment  of  the  Board  for  specific  work  in  the  Mission. 

5.  Corresponding.  All  persons  invited  by  the  Mission  to  sit 

in  specified  meetings,  to  speak  and  to  enjoy  such  other 
privileges  as  may  be  stated. 

Article  III.— Officers 

6.  Titles.  The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  a  Secretary,  a 

Treasurer,  and  a  Statistician,  to  be  chosen  at  each  Annual 
Meeting.  Excepting  the  Secretary,  who  shall  assume 
office  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  calendar  year,  officers 
shall  assume  their  duties  at  the  adjournment  of  the 
meeting  at  which  they  were  elected. 
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7.  The  President.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  busi¬ 

ness  meetings,  call  special  meetings  at  the  request  of 
two-thirds  of  the  voting  members,  direct  circular  busi¬ 
ness  and  make  a  report  of  the  same  at  each  Annual 
Meeting.  In  case  of  his  absence  or  disability,  his  duties 
shall  be  performed  temporarily  by  the  Secretary.  The 
President  shall  have  a  vote  on  all  questions,  and  in  the 
event  of  a  tie  the  motion  shall  fail. 

8.  The  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of 

each  meeting,  promptly  forward  copies  of  the  same, 
with  the  annual  narrative  reports  and  estimates,  to  the 
Board,  conduct  all  official  correspondence  not  otherwise 
assigned,  and  keep  hies  of  the  same. 

9.  The  Treasurer.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  and  disburse 

the  funds  of  the  Mission,  and  shall,  upon  receipt  of  the 
Board’s  appropriation  letter,  submit  to  the  Executive 
Committee  a  recommendation  for  the  allotment  of  any 
increase  or  reduction,  this  allotment  to  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  appropriations  for  the  several  Stations. 

10.  The  Statistician.  The  Statistician  shall  report  at  each 

Annual  Meeting  on  the  Statistical  Reports  of  all  the 
Stations  and  keep  a  record  of  all  the  Statistics  of  the 
Mission. 

Article  IV. — Committees 

11.  Classification.  Committees  shall  be  classified  as  Execu¬ 

tive,  Departmental,  Rotary  and  Temporary. 

12.  The  Executive  Committee. 

A.  Membership. — 

13.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  the  Mis¬ 

sion’s  Treasurer,  Secretary,  the  Representative  on  the 
India  Council  whose  term  is  the  soonest  to  close,  and 
one  member  of  each  station  not  thus  represented,  pro¬ 
vided  that  if  any  of  the  three,  viz.,  the  Treasurer,  the 
Secretary,  the  Senior  Representative  on  the  India  Council, 
reside  outside  of  the  Mission  area,  the  Station  to  which  he 
belongs  be  given  additional  representation. 

B.  Ditties. — 

14.  Enforcement.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 

mittee  to  take  steps  to  put  into  effect  the  actions  of  the 
Mission,  and  to  transact  any  business  of  immediate 
urgency  that  the  Mission  would  be  competent  to  transact 
in  an  Annual  Meeting. 

15.  Communications.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  take 

actions  made  necessary  by  communications  from  the 
Board,  the  India  Council,  any  Station,  member  of  the 
Mission,  or  any  other  organization  ;  shall  pass  upon  any 
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request  to  the  Board  adopted  by  a  Station  or  a  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  and  shall  consider  all  questions  referred  to  it 
by  the  Mission. 

16.  The  Departmental  Committees.  There  shall  be  three  De¬ 

partmental  Committees — Educational,  Evangelistic  and 
Medical. 

17.  Poivers  of  Departmental  Committees.  Departmental  Com¬ 

mittees  shall  have  power  to  organize  themselves  and, 
subject  to  rules  and  regulations  hereinafter  defined,  shall 
be  authorized  to  approve  for  presentation  to  the  Mis¬ 
sion  estimates  for  the  work  entrusted  to  them  ;  adminis¬ 
ter  funds  assigned  bv  the  Mission  ;  approve  the  ap¬ 
pointment,  transfer  and  dismissal  of  agents  and  employees 
reserving  for  them  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Mission  ; 
recommend  to  the  Property  Committee  plans  for  the 
alteration  or  erection  of  Buildings. 

18.  Membership  in  Departmental  Committee.  Every  voting 

member  of  the  Mission  shall  belong  to  some  Depart¬ 
mental  Committee,  members  being  free  to  choose  the 
Committee  they  wish  to  join — subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Mission.  Additional  members  from  within  or  with¬ 
out  the  Mission  may  be  co-opted  by  the  Committee 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Mission.  Members  may 
transfer  membership  in  Committees  only  by  consent  of 
the  Mission. 

19.  Each  Departmental  Committee  shall  have  at  least  five 

and  not  more  than  ten  Indian  members,  to  be  elected 
by  the  Mission  on  recommendation  of  the  Committees. 

20.  Co-opted  and  Indian  members  shall  have  the  powers  of 

regular  members,  but  their  tenure  of  membership  shall 
be  for  one  year  only. 

21.  In  case  the  membership  of  a  Committee  becomes  less 

than  five,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  appoint  addi¬ 
tional  members  to  bring  the  total  up  to  five.  When 
the  membership  of  the  Committee  is  less  than  five,  the 
Committee  shall  not  be  competent  to  act. 

22.  The  Mission  shall  appoint  an  ad-interim  committee  of 

five  of  whom  two  at  least  shall  be  Indians  for  each  De¬ 
partmental  Committee,  to  act  on  urgent  business  or  on 
business  ^entrusted  to  it  by  its  respective  Committee. 
All  actions  of  an  ad-interim  Committee  shall  he  prompt¬ 
ly  reported  to  the  full  committee.  On  the  request  of 
two  members,  made  within  ten  days  of  the  issue  of 
notice  of  passage  of  a  motion,  the  motion  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  circular.  Otherwise,  it  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Executive  Committee  for  approval. 

23.  Meetinys  of  Departmental  Committees.  The  Departmental 

Committees  shall  meet  on  the  first  two  days  of  Annual 
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Meeting.  Other  meetings  may  be  held  by  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Committees,  as  is  deemed  advisable,  but 
with  due  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  and  time. 

24.  Quorum.  At  all  meetings  of  Departmental  Committees 

half  the  membership  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

25.  The  Reports  of  Committees.  When  a  Departmental  Com¬ 

mittee  presents  its  report  to  the  Mission,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  shall  present  each  item  in  the  form 
of  a  resolution,  and  shall  give  briefly  the  reasons  for  it- 
and  any  reasons  that  may  be  advanced  against  the 
resolution.  A  pre-supposition  in  favour  of  a  Depart¬ 
mental  Committee’s  recommendation  shall  be  freely  re¬ 
cognized  ;  and  while  further  discussion  shall  not  be 
debarred,  the  vote  shall  be  taken  as  promptly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  with  proper  consideration  for  the  rights  of  members. 

26.  The  Rotary  Committees .  These  shall  be  the  Agents,  Ar¬ 

rangement,  Auditing,  Guidance,  Property,  Publication, 
Public  Morals,  Women’s  Work. 

27.  A.  Membership.  The  Property  Committee  shall  consist 

of  five  members,  and  the  other  Potary  Committees  of 
three  members  each,  except  Guidance.  Publication,  and 
Public  Morals  Committee  which  may,  in  addition,  each 
have  one  Indian  member  whose  term  shall  be  for  one 
year.  Members  other  than  Indian  shall  be  elected  for 
three  years,  except  that  in  the  Property  Committee  the 
term  shall  be  five  years. 

28.  B.  Duties.  The  Agents’  Committee  shall  conduct  all 

examinations  of  agents  of  the  Mission,  pass  upon  certi¬ 
ficates  of  their  qualifications  under  the  rules,  keep  a 
register  of  the  agents  by  Classes,  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  the  classification,  promotion,  and  salaries  of 
agents  and  other  employees,  and  on  pensions  or  other 
provision  for  them  when  invalid  or  aged. 

29.  The  Arrangement  Committee  shall  arrange  for  all  meet¬ 

ings  of  the  Mission,  including  the  annual  preliminary 
conference,  the  entertainment  of  English-speaking 
Indian  Christians  attending  that  conference,  and  the 
devotional  services. 

30.  The  Auditing  Committee  shall  carefully  examine  the 

accounts  of  the  Treasurer  and  certify  the  same  when 
found  correct. 

31.  The  Guidance  Committee  shall  supervise  the  studies  of  all 

the  members  who  have  not  passed  the  second  examina¬ 
tion  in  Marathi,  and  report  the  results  of  their  exami¬ 
nations  to  the  Mission. 

32.  The  Property  Committee  shall  examine  every  piece  of  real 

property  involved  in  any  purchase,  sale,  or  transfer 
affecting  the  funds  or  work  of  the  Mission  or  the  Board. 


proposed  by  the  Mission  or  by  any  Station,  and  this 
Committee’s  examination  and  approval  of  such  pro¬ 
perty  and  of  the  plans  and  specifications  for  the  erection 
or  alteration  of  any  building  for  the  use  of  the  Mission 
or  the  Board  shall  be  required  for  the  beginning  of 
such  work  or  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  therefor. 

This  Committee  shall  have  charge  of  the  maintenance 
and  rental  of  buildings  and  grounds  at  hill-stations,  of 
negotiations  to  obtain  or  maintain  title  to  the  Board’s 
property,  and  of  estimates  and  expenditures  for  the 
repair  of  property. 

33.  The  Publication  Committee  shall  have  charge  of  such 

publishing  work  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  Mission,  and 
shall  report  at  each  Annual  Meeting  on  the  progress 
of  vernacular  Christian  literature. 

34.  The  Public  Morals  Committee  shall  report  at  each  Annual 

Meeting  on  gambling,  temperance,  Lord’s  Day  obser¬ 
vance,  marriage  and  divorce,  and  other  moral  questions. 

35.  The  Women’s  Work  Committee  shall  report  at  each  Annual 

Meeting  on  the  progress  of  Biblical  instruction  for  women 
within  the  Mission’s  field,  and  shall  make  necessary 
recommendations  on  that  subject. 

Article  V. — Stations 

36.  Membership.  A  Station  shall  consist  of  the  members 

assigned  by  the  Mission  to  a  particular  section  of  the 
Mission’s  field.  Members  absent  on  furlough  or  by 
special  permission  shall  be  regarded  as  members  of  their 
respective  Stations.  Members  of  the  Mission  assigned 
to  special  service  shall  be  classified  separately  as  mem¬ 
bers  set  apart  for  general  service  and  shall  be  eligible 
for  such  administrative  work  within  the  Mission  as  the 
Mission  may  determine. 

37.  Secretary.  The  Secretary  of  a  Station  shall  be  elected 

annually  within  one  month  after  the  opening  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mission.  He  shall  keep  a  per¬ 
manent  record  of  all  actions  of  the  Station  and  present 
it  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mission  for  approval. 

Article  VI. — Amendment  and  Interpretation. 

38.  Amendment.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  or 

suspended  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths,  and  the  Buies  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Mission.  Notice  of  any  pro¬ 
posed  amendment,  with  the  names  of  the  mover  and 
the  seconder,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Mission  at  least 
one  month  and  within  one  year  before  the  vote  is  taken. 
Such  notice  shall  give  the  precise  text  of  the  proposed 
alteration,  but  in  the  consideration  of  an  amendment 
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further  changes  may  be  made  in  the  same  section  of 
Constitution  or  Rules. 

RULES 

Chapter  1. — Meetings  of  the  Mission 
SECTION  1.— TIME  AND  PLACE 

39.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  determine  the  place  and 

date  for  the  convening  of  the  Annual  Meeting.  The 
Annual  Sermon  or  Address  in  English,  and  another  in 
Marathi,  shall  be  preached  by  the  men  of  the  Mission  in 
turn  on  the  appointment  of  the  Arrangement  Committee. 

SECTION  2.— ATTENDANCE 

40.  Members  of  the  field  absent  from  the  meeting,  and  those 

leaving  without  permission,  shall  have  their  names 
recorded  in  a  delinquent  list  in  the  Minutes. 

41.  Members  leaving  without  permission  of  the  Mission  shall 

not  be  entitled  to  their  return  travelling  expenses. 
Travelling  expenses  shall  be  paid  to  and  from  Mission 
meeting  for  one  round  trip  only. 

42.  The  Mission  shall  be  responsible  only  for  the  travelling 

expenses  and  lodging  of  Indian  committee  men  and 
speakers. 

SECTION  3.  -VOTING 

43.  Those  only  who  have  passed  the  first  and  second  examina¬ 

tions,  and  have  been  at  least  one  year  on  the  field,  and 
have  been  assigned  to  definite  work,  shall  have  the  right 
to  vote  in  the  Mission.  The  right  to  vote  in  a  Station 
shall  be  granted  after  passing  the  first  examination  and 
one  year’s  residence  on  the  field.  Only  voting  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Mission  who  have  been  in  Mission  service 
for  at  least  five  years  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for 
representatives  on  the  India  Council,  on  the  return  of 
missionaries  to  the  field,  or  on  the  recall  of  a  missionary. 

44.  Fifteen  voting  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

45.  Any  member’s  vote  may  be  recorded  at  his  request. 

46.  The  yea-and-nay  vote  on  any  question  may  be  recorded 

at  the  request  of  five  members. 

SECTION  4.— ELECTIONS 

47.  The  nomination  for  Secretary  of  the  India  Council,  and  the 

annual  election  of  officers  and  of  members  of  the  India 
Council  and  Executive  and  Property  Committees  shall 
be  by  ballot.  After  the  second  ballot  for  each  post, 
all  the  names  except  those  two  having  the  highest  number 
of  votes  shall  be  dropped. 
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48.  The  newly -elected  Executive  Committee  shall  present  a 

nomination  for  each  vacancy  in  all  the  committees  and 
posts  except  as  provided  for  in  Rule  47  above.  A  major¬ 
ity  of  the  voting  members  present  shall  be  necessary 
to  an  election. 

49.  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Mission  to  elect  the  President 

from  among  the  men  of  the  Mission  in  order  of  seniority. 


SECTION  5.  PROCEDURE 


50.  On  points  of  order  not  decided  by  the  Board’s  Manual 

and  the  Constitution  or  Rules,  the  Mission  shall  be 
governed  by  Robert’s  Rules  of  Order. 

51.  The  order  of  procedure  at  Annual  Meeting,  unless  the 

position  of  item  be  changed  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  shall 
be  as  follows  : — 


Thursday  Morning  .  . 
,,  Afternoon  .  . 
,,  Evening 


Friday  to  Sunday 
Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday  and  follow¬ 
ing  days. 


Friday,  8  a.m. 


Meeting  of  Departmental  Com¬ 
mittees. 

Meeting  of  Departmental  Com¬ 
mittees. 

Roll  Call. 

Report  of  the  Arrangement 
Committee. 

Annual  Sermon  or  Address. 
Notices. 

Preliminary  Conference. 
Meetings  of  Departmental  and 
other  Committees. 

Reports  of  Departmental  Com¬ 
mittees. 

Locations  and  Transfers  of 
Missionaries. 

Reports  of  Committees. 
Docketed  Items. 

Reports  of  Representatives  on 
Councils,  etc. 

Business  connected  with  the 
India  Council. 

Election  of  Officers  and  Com¬ 
mittees. 

Approval  of  Station  Records 
and  Reports. 

Miscellaneous. 

Roll  Call. 


52.  Unless  the  business  be  concluded  earlier,  the  Annual 
Meeting  shall  adjourn  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  business 
session,  the  day  assigned  for  the  meeting  of  the  Depart¬ 
mental  Committees  being  counted,  unfinished  business 
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53. 


54. 


55. 


being  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  imme¬ 
diate  consideration. 

SECTION  6.  RESOLUTIONS 

Notice  shall  be  given  by  the  Mission  Secretary  to  each 

of'Tdockct  lefSt  \5  dayf  before  each  Annual  Meeting, 
a  docket  of  such  resolutions  as  may  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  for  consideration.  1 

AlZcZ7  !!Cm  °f  JUsiaf 8  introduced  shall  be  added  to  the 
k  ;  then  order  of  consideration  being  thus  determin- 
d,  .»ut  such  items  may  be  introduced  after  the  fourth 
business  session  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

The  President  shall  have  authority,  before  and  durino- 
Annual  Meeting,  to  refer  business  not  otherwise  provkB 
ed  tor,  to  appropriate  committees,  appointing  them  if 
necessary.  1 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


SECTION  7.  RECORDS 

After  each  Annual  Meeting  the  Secretary  shall  supply 
each  member  with  a  copy  of  the  alterations  made  in  the 
Constitution  and  the  Rules. 

The  Secretary  shall  circulate  in  the  Mission  copies  of  all 
the  intenm  actions  of  the  India  Council,  keeping  copies 
on  file  for  the  reference  of  the  Mission. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Mission  shall  supply  the  members 
of  the  India  Council  with  copies  of  reports,  minutes  and 
estimates,  with  orders  of  preference,  prior  to  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Council.  In  addition,  he  shall  send 
copies  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Mission  to  all  the  Stations 
of  the  Punjab  and  North  India  Missions,  and  twelve 
copies  to  the  Secretary  of  the  India  Council  for  its  files. 
Hie  Secretary  of  the  India  Council  shall  be  promptly 
notified  of  all  actions  of  the  Mission  or  the  Executive 
Committee  requiring  the  attention  of  the  Council. 

The  Secretary  shall  send  a  draft  summary  of  the  general 
situation  and  work  of  the  Mission  to  the  Board  not  later 
than  January  first. 

The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  classified  list  of  the  Mission’s 
agents. 

SECTION  8.  SUPPLIES 

The  Curator  of  Panhala  Mission  property  shall  have 
charge  of  the  household  supplies  for  the  Annual  Meeting 
Twenty-fiye  rupees  per  annum  shall  be  appropriated 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  supjjlies. 
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Chapter  II. — Circular  Business 

63.  Circular  business  shall  be  limited  to  appeals  from  actions 

of  the  Executive  Committee,  motions  originating  in  the 
consideration  of  such  appeals,  suspensions  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  Rules  and  such  business  as  the  Executive 
Committee  may  submit  through  the  President  for  the 
action  of  the  Mission. 

64.  Motions  to  suspend  the  Constitution  and  Rules  shall  re¬ 

quire  the  signature  of  five  members  for  either  the  first 
or  the  second  circulation.  Those  making  the  motions 
shall  provide  one  copy  for  each  Station.  The  only  sub¬ 
sidiary  motions  allowable  in  circular  business  shall  be 
to  refer  to  a  committee,  to  lay  on  the  table,  or  to  post¬ 
pone  to  Annual  Meeting.  When  an  appeal  from  an 
action  of  the  Executive  Committee  is  presented,  the 
President  shall  inform  the  Chairman  of  that  committee 
who  shall  prepare  a  statement  setting  forth  the  views 
of  the  committee,  and  the  President  shall  circulate  this 
statement  with  the  appeal.  Amendment  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  Rules,  consideration  of  questions  of  policy, 
the  appropriation  of  money,  the  authorization  of 
expenditure,  the  transfer,  return  or  recall  of  Missionaries 
shall  not  be  considered  by  circular. 

65.  The  Secretary  of  each  Station  shall  be  responsible  for 

securing  the  signatures  of  all  members  of  his  Station. 
He  shall  promptly  inform  the  President  of  the  dates  of 
receiving  and  forwarding  Circular  Business. 

Chapter  III. — Stations 

66.  A  majority  of  the  voting  members  of  a  Station  shall  consti¬ 

tute  a  quorum.  The  vote  of  the  majority  of  all  voting 
members  present  at  a  duly  notified  meeting  of  the  Sta¬ 
tion  shall  be  necessary  to  the  adoption  of  any  measure. 
Members  present,  but  not  voting,  shall  be  counted  with 
the  majority. 

67.  No  member  shall  be  absent  from  the  Station,  except  on 

Mission  business,  for  more  than  one  week  without  the 
approval  of  the  Station. 

68.  At  the.  Annual  Meeting,  the  records  of  the  Stations  shall 

be  referred  to  the  committees  for  review,  and  the  action 
of  the  Mission  on  their  reports  shall  be  entered  in  the  Sta¬ 
tion  record-books,  with  the  signature  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Mission. 

69.  An  Out-Station  shall  be  defined  as  a  centre  in  a  Station- 

field  in  which  a  Christian  agent  resides  and  from  which 
work  in  adjacent  territory  is  carried  on.  Station  action 
shall  be  required  for  the  opening  of  an  Out-Station. 
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Chapter  IV. — Committees 
SECTION  1.—  MEMBERSHIP 

70.  No  member  of  the  Mission  shall  serve  on  more  than  two 

Rotary  Committees. 

71.  No  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  eligible 

to  membership  on  a  Rotary  Committee,  except  the 
Property  Committee. 

72.  When  a  member  is  authorized  to  proceed  on  furlough, 

his  membership  in  all  committees  shall  expire  at  the 
close  of  the  Annual  Meeting  preceding  his  departure. 

SECTION  2.  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

73.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  subject  to  the  limita¬ 

tions  of  the  Manual,  the  Constitution  and  Rules,  and 
orders  of  the  Mission,  whose  actions  it  shall  not  rescind. 

74.  The  Committee  shall  give  due  notice  to  the  Stations  of  the 

time  and  place  of  each  meeting. 

75.  Any  proposal  submitted  by  five  members,  by  a  Station 

or  by  a  Committee  of  the  Mission  shall  be  considered 
by  the  Committee.  In  case  of  failure  to  act  on  a  pro¬ 
position  within  30  days  of  its  receipt  by  the  Chairman, 
a  notice  of  such  failure  shall  be  sent  to  each  Station, 
and  such  failure  to  act  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  a 
rejection  of  the  proposal  and  be  made  a  ground  of  appeal. 

76.  On  all  questions  involving  requests  for  appropriations, 

the  expenditure  of  funds,  and  the  location  and  transfer 
or  the  retirement  of  missionaries,  a  two-thirds  vote  shall 
be  required  ;  on  other  questions  a  majority  vote  shall  be 
sufficient. 

77.  Any  two  members  of  the  Mission  shall  have  the  right  to 

appeal  to  the  Mission  against  any  action  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  or  against  its  failure  to  act,  and  notice 
of  such  appeal  may  be  sent  by  telegraph.  When  an 
appeal  from  an  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  is 
presented,  the  President  shall  inform  the  Chairman  of 
that  committee,  who  shall  prepare  a  statement  setting 
forth  the  views  of  the  committee,  and  forward  same 
with  any  records  concerning  the  case  to  the  President 
for  circulation  with  the  appeal.  An  appeal  shall  suspend 
the  action  of  the  committee  until  final  action  of  the 
appeal  has  been  taken.  The  question  being  taken  on 
sustaining  the  action  of  the  committee,  a  majority  vote 
in  the  affirmative  shall  be  sufficient  to  sustain,  unless 
otherwise  required  by  the  Board’s  Manual. 

78.  The  Committee  shall  record  all  its  transactions,  promptly 

inform  each  Station  of  every  action,  and  submit  its 
records  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mission.  Unless 
suspended  by  appeal,  every  action  shall  go  into  effect 
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15  days  after  the  notice  is  sent  out  by  the  Committee. 
The  Committee’s  record  shall  indicate  how  each  mem¬ 
ber  voted  on  each  question.  A  copy  of  every  financial 
action  shall  be  sent  promptly  to  the  Treasurer. 

79.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  meet  in  June,  and  within 

ten  days  previous  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mission, 
and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

80.  At  the  meeting  in  June,  the  Committee  shall  consider  mat¬ 

ters  arising  out  of  the  annual  audit,  the  distribution  of 
appropriations,  and  other  matters  deemed  necessary. 

81.  At  the  meeting  preceding  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mis¬ 

sion,  the  Committee  shall  prepare  estimates  for  present  - 
ation  to  the  Mission  and  transact  such  other  business 
as  may  save  the  time  of  the  Mission.  The  actions  taken 
at  this  meeting  shall  be  treated  as  recommendations 
for  consideration  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

82.  The  actions  of  all  committees,  except  the  Property  Com¬ 

mittee,  taken  between  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Mission 
shall  be  presented  to  the  Executive  Committee  for 
approval.  Recommendations  of  the  Property  Com¬ 
mittee  concerning  the  purchase  or  sale  of,  and  orders 
of  Preference  for  New  Property  shall  require  the 
approval  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

83.  The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  confer 

with  a  missionary  automatically  retiring  regarding  his 
plans  for  future  work  and  residence,  and  propose  action. 
SECTION  3. -ROTARY  COMMITTEES 
Division  A.  Arrangement  Committee 

84.  The  Arrangement  Committee  shall  plan  for  the  attendance 

of  English-speaking  Indian  Christians  at  the  Preliminary 
Conference,  the  Secretary  of  the  Mission  to  issue  the 
necessary  invitations. 

85.  The  Committee  shall  provide  furniture  for  all  members  of 

Islampur  and  Konkan  Stations. 

86.  The  Committee  shall  recommend  to  the  Mission  all  assign¬ 

ments  for  hot  season. 

Division  B.— Publication  Committee 

87.  The  Publication  Committee  shall  make  plans  and  report 

on  correspondence  of  the  members  with  the  Board  and 
with  American  religious  journals. 

88.  A  descriptive  report  of  the  Mission’s  work  shall  be  pub¬ 

lished  every  five  years. 

Chapter  V. — Study  of  Language 
SECTION  1.— GUIDANCE 

89.  Each  new  missionary  shall  be  assigned  to  a  separate  lan¬ 

guage-adviser,  either  a  member  of  the  Guidance 


Committee  or  one  recommended  to  the  Mission  by  that 
Committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  : 

(a)  To  see  that  he  follows  the  prescribed  course  of  study 

under  suitable  tutelage. 

(b)  To  prevent  him  from  undertaking  local  work  to  the 

detriment  of  his  language  study. 

(o)  To  secure  for  him  sufficient  opportunity  to  practise 
Marathi. 

90.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Guidance  Committee  to  recom¬ 

mend  courses  in  Marathi  reading  and  discussion  and  in 
Indian  history  and  religions,  to  arrange  for  conferences 
and  lectures  for  the  help  of  the  missionaries,  old  as  well 
as  young,  especially  on  hot  season  vacations,  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  bibliographies. 

SECTION  2.— EXAMINATIONS 

91.  Each  new  missionary  shall  be  required  to  attend  the  Lan¬ 

guage  School  for  three  sessions,  or  until  passing  the 
second  examination. 

92.  The  courses  of  study  to  be  followed  and  the  examinations 

to  be  taken  shall  be  those  arranged  by  the  Bombay  Bepre- 
entative  Christian  Council. 

93.  Each  new  Missionary  shall  present  himself  for  examination  : 

(a)  The  first  in  Marathi  within  one  year. 

(b)  The  second  in  Marathi  within  two  years. 

SECTION  3.  —ALLOWANCES 

94.  A  new  missionary  shall  be  allowed  a  sum  of  not  more  than 

Rs.  225  for  the  first  year  of  language  study  ;  Bs.  200  for 
the  second  year;  and  Bs.  150  for  each  of  the” third 
fourth  and  fifth  years.  In  addition'  to  these  allow¬ 
ances  a  new  missionary  or  married  couple  may  purchase 
and  charge  for  Molesworth’s  Marathi-English  Dictionary 
and  the  Twentieth  Century  English-  Marathi  Dictionary 

95.  A  new  missionary  appearing  for  the  language  examinations 

held  by  the  Bombay  Representative  Christian  Council 
shall  be  allowed  expenses  for  travelling  and  entertain¬ 
ment  in  accordance  with  the  rules  governing  travel. 

96.  Accounts  for  language  study  shall  be  sent  direct  to  the 

Treasurer. 


SECTION  4.— ASSIGNMENTS 

97.  Stations  shall  assign  to  new  missionaries,  after  the  first 

year,  some  work  that  wil  1  require  the  use  of  the  vernacular. 

98.  A  new  missionary  may  be  assigned  temporary  executive 

charge  of  organized  work  only  after  passing  the  first 
examination  ;  and  permanent  charge  only  after  passim*- 
the  second.  & 
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SECTION  5. -  GIFTS 

99.  The  mission  consider  it  the  best  policy  for  missionaries 
not  to  receive  personal  gifts,  except  a  little  fruit  or  flowers, 
from  patients  or  friends. 

Chapter  VI. — Employed  Workers 
SECTION  1.— DUTIES  AND  LIMITATIONS 

100.  Each  agent  or  other  employee  shall  work  at  least  six 

hours  daily. 

101.  In  order  that  pastors  of  Churches  may  give  their  whole 

time  and  strength  to  the  wmrk  of  the  Churches,  they 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  part-time  employment  by  the 
Mission. 

102.  Wives  of  agents  or  pastors  shall  not  be  employed  without 

the  consent  of  the  Mission.  Permission  to  employ  such 
workers  must  be  obtained  annually. 

SECTION  2.— PROVIDENT  FUND 
Division  A. — Definitions  and  Purposes 

103.  An  agent  or  other  employee  or  worker  may  be  required  to 

deposit  a  certain  percentage  of  his  salary  in  a  fund  known 
as  the  Bonus-Provident  Fund. 

104.  The  Bonus-Provident  Fund  Scheme  of  the  Christian 

Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lahore,  Punjab,  shall  be 
accepted  with  modifications,  and  the  banking  facilities 
of  that  Company  shall  be  used. 

105.  The  objects  of  the  fund  shall  be  to  provide  for  each  worker 

a  bonus  on  retirement,  to  secure  the  protection  of  his 
family  against  his  death,  and  to  secure  a  reserve  fund 
to  draw  upon  in  case  of  his  permanent  disability. 

106.  Each  Christian  worker  contributing  lbs.  25  or  more  annually 

under  this  deposit-scheme  shall  be  entitled  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Company  and  to  enjoy  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  membership.  The  Mission  shall  also  be 
entitled  to  membership  in  the  Company. 

107.  The  terms  of  the  deposit-scheme  shall  be  embodied  in  an 

agreement  on  stamped  paper  between  the  worker  and 
the  Mission,  and  also  in  a  policy  paper  issued  by  the 
Christian  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lahore,  to  the 
worker,  and  held  by  him  subject  to  conditions  contained 
in  the  agreement. 

Division  B.  — Contributions 

108.  Each  worker  may  be  enrolled  under  this  fund,  and  each 

one  enrolled  shall  contribute  at  the  rate  fixed  by  the 
Mission, 
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09.  The  worker  and  the  Mission  shall  each  contribute  to  the 
fund  equally  at  the  rate  of  one  anna  on  each  rupee  of  the 
r  salary  exclusive  of  special  allowances. 

110.  The  total  of  the  Mission’s  contributions  on  behalf  of  a 

particular  worker,  together  with  compound  interest, 
shall  be  called  The  Bonus.  The  total  of  a  worker’s 
contributions,  together  with  compound  interest  on  the 
same,  shall  be  called  The  Provident  Fund. 

111.  Contributions  by  both  the  worker  and  the  Mission  shall 

cease  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  unless  terminated 
before,  as  provided  in  later  rules,  but  the  worker  may 
stall  continue  his  contributions  at  the  same  rate,  if  still 
connected  with  the  Mission. 

112.  The  salary  of  the  worker  may  be  increased  at  any  time 

without  affecting  the  value  of  previous  contributions, 
but  the  rate  of  contribution  shall  ordinarily  remain  as  at 
enrolment. 

113.  The  amount  of  contribution  will  increase  or  diminish  with 

the  salary  without  loss  to  the  worker,  as  full  credit  will 
be  given  to  each  worker’s  provident  deposit  account  for 
all  the  contributions  made  by  him,  together  with  com¬ 
pound  interest  at  a  fixed  rate. 

114.  With  the  written  consent  of  the  Mission,  for  adequate 

reasons,  the  payment  of  contributions  of  both  Mission 
and  worker  may  be  suspended  for  a  time  without  loss  of 
previous  contributions  and  accumulated  interest.  Com¬ 
pound  interest  at  the  fixed  rate  will  continue  on  the  total 
amount  of  previous  contributions  and  accumulated 
interest. 

115.  As  some  time  will  be  required  to  collect  and  remit  contri¬ 

butions,  interest  on  any  month’s  contribution  will  be 
calculated  as  beginning  on  the  first  of  the  month  after 
that  in  which  the  contribution  was  received. 

116.  Collection  shall  be  made  and  the  cost  of  remittances  paid 

by  the  Mission. 

117.  The  rate  of  interest  on  all  contributions  shall  be  four  per 

cent  compounded  annually. 

118.  If  a  worker  desires  to  contribute  at  a  rate  higher  than 

one  anna  per  rupee,  he  may  do  so  and  he  will  receive 
his  Provident  Fund  on  the  basis  of  his  enhanced  rate, 
but  the  Bonus  will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  one 
anna  per  rupee. 

119.  A  worker  whose  salary  is  over  Rs.  100  may  pay  his  Provi¬ 

dent  Fund  on  the  basis  of  his  full  salary,  but  the  Bonus 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  Rs.  100  salary. 

120.  Workers  over  45  years  of  age,  and  having  served  "several 

years  in  the  Mission,  may  be  enrolled  under  this  scheme, 
duly  modified  by  selecting  a  higher  rate  of  contribution 
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so  as  to  accumulate  a  bonus  at  65  years  of  age  equal  to 
that  paid  for  in  20  years  under  the  ordinary  feature  of 
this  scheme. 

121.  In  the  case  of  workers  who  are  not  able  to  complete  their 

20  year  payments  before  they  reach  the  age  of  65  or  the 
time  for  retirement,  they  may  be  permitted  to  increase 
their  payments  per  year  so  as  to  pay  the  equivalent  of 
one  anna  per  rupee  salary  for  a  period  of  20  years. 

122.  Collection  of  the  workers’  contributions  to  the  deposit  fund 

shall  be  made  by  the  one  in  executive  charge  of  the  work 
in  which  the  workers  are  engaged,  and  these  contributions 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mission,  who  shall 
forward  them  to  the  Christian  Mutual  Insurance  Co., 
Ltd.,  Lahore,  together  with  the  Mission’s  contribution. 

123.  Mission  workers  who  were  eligible  to  enter  the  Bonus- 

Provident  Fund  Scheme  and  did  not  do  so  by  1929 
shall  not  be  considered  as  being  eligible  for  pensions. 

Division  C.  Claims 

124.  A  worker  shall  establish  his  claim  to  the  Bonus  from  the 

Mission  according  to  the  length  of  his  service.  Should 
his  service  from  the  date  of  enrolment  under  this  scheme 
be  terminated  before  he  has  rendered  three  years’  service, 
he  shall  have  no  claim  on  the  Bonus  ;  but  after  three 
years'  service  he  shall  be  entitled  to  five  per  cent  of  the 
total  of  the  Bonus  and  interest  accumulated  at  time  of 
termination  of  service,  for  each  year  of  service  completed 
after  date  of  enrolment. 

125.  The  contributions  of  the  worker,  together  with  compound 

interest  thereon  at  the  fixed  rate,  shall  be  available  for 
his  use  and  shall  be  paid  to  him  under  the  following- 
circumstances  and  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

(a)  When  the  worker  has  reached  the  age  of  65,  or,  if  he 
retires  at  an  earlier  age,  after  having  paid  contribu¬ 
tions  for  20  years  under  this  scheme,  on  the  return  of 
his  policy  paper  and  a  statement  from  the  Mission 
that  he  is  allowed  to  withdraw  his  Provident  Deposit 
on  a  certain  date. 

{b)  On  return  of  the  policy  paper,  with  proof  of  death, 
and  identification  of  rightful  heirs. 

(c)  On  adequate  proof  of  the  termination  of  his  relation  to 

the  Mission,  unless  transferred  to  another  Mission 
using  the  scheme.  If  a  worker  is  transferred  to 
another  Mission  using  the  scheme  the  Provident 
Fund  may  be  continued  on  the  same  terms  as  to 
interest  and  payment. 

(d)  On  the  written  endorsement  by  the  Mission  of  a  request 

of  the  worker  for  the  payment  of  the  whole  or  a 
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126. 


127. 


part  of  his  Provident  Deposit.  Such  sums  withdrawn 
may  be  refunded  by  the  worker  with  interest 
lie  payment  to  the  worker  of  the  Bonus  from  the  Mission, 
either  m  whole  or  in  part,  shall  be  conditioned  as  follows:! 
'  )  Ketirement  after  20  years’  enrolment  under  the  scheme, 
,0n,fl.t.hel  Mission's.  certifying  that  the  worker  has 
tul tilled  the  conditions  entitling  him  to  receive  the 
whole  of  the  Bonus  made  up  of  the  Mission’s  contri¬ 
butions  and  accumulated  interest,  and  giving  date 
when  retirement  shall  take  place, 

( b>  0n  retirement  before  completing  the  20  years  the 
worker  shall  present  a  certificate  from  the  Mission 
specifying  what  portion  of  the  Bonus  is  to  be  paid 
and  at,  what  time. 

In  case  of  death  the  full  value  of  the  Bonus  to  date  of 
death  shall  be  paid  to  the  immediate  family,  or 
°™®r  heirs,  previously  notified  to  the  office 

of  the  Christian  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lahore, 
n  case  of  resignation  or  dismissal  the  portion  of  the 
Bonus  earned  to  date  of  termination  of  service  shall 
be  paid  on  the  written  order  of  the  Mission, 
n  case  of  permanent  disability,  a  portion  of  the  whole 
0  *  he  Bonus  shall  be  paid  on  a  written  order  from 
the  Mission. 


(c) 


(d) 


hen  a  worker’s  relation  with  the  Mission  shall  cease,  the 
portion  of  the  Bonus  contributed  on  his  behalf,  but  not 
drawn  by  him  or  transferred  to  another  Mission,  shall 
be  refunded  to  the  Mission  by  the  Christian  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lahore. 


SECTION  3.  PENSIONS 

L.8.  A  worker  who  is  too  old  to  take  advantage  of  the  Bonus- 
1  i  oviaent  Fund  may  be  required  to  deposit  a  certain 
percentage  of  his  salary  in  a  Pension  Fund,  the  Mission 
furnishing  an  equal  amount,  which  may  be  deposited 
in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  the  interest  to  accumu¬ 
late  for  the  benefit  of  the  worker. 

129.  All  workers  over  55  shall  pay  annas  2  per  rupee  or  more  by 

agreement,  the  Mission  paying  a  like  amount,  to  the 
age  of  65,  this  to  be  deposited  in  a  Pension  Fund. 

130.  Workers  who  are  retiring  at  65  years  of  age  or  over  and 

have  served  20  or  more  years  in  this  Mission  shall  receive 
the  full  pension,  and  in  cases  where  the  term  of  service 
is  less  than  20  years,  each  case  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Mission. 


.V.  A —For  principles  governing  the  retirement  and  pensioning  of  Ministers 
serving  within  the  area  of  the  Kolhapur  Church  Council  sae  Minutes,  1930,  p.  58. 
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131.  Each  case  shall  be  decided  on  its  merits  and  in  no  case  is 

the  pension  to  exceed  one-half  of  the  salary  at  the  time 
of  retirement. 

SECTION  4.-  AGENTS 
Division  A.  Definition  and  Duties 

132.  Those  Christians  appointed  by  the  Mission  to  carry  on 

direct  religions  work  shall  be'  known  as  agents. 

133.  A  Station  may  require  an  agent  or  other  Christian  em¬ 

ployee  to  connect  himself  with  a  Church  near  his  field 
to  work.  Agents  who  are  members  of  the  United  Church 
of  Northern  India  shall  be  required  to  affiliate  with  the 
Church  nearest  their  place  of  service. 

134.  Each  agent  shall  be  entitled  to  a  month’s  vacation  each 

year  with  pay,  the  missionary  in  charge  to  determine 
the  time  of  year  when  the  vacation  shall  be  taken. 

Division  B.— Appointment  and  Transfers 

135.  A  person  may  be  appointed  as  an  agent  or  transferred 

from  one  class  or  grade  to  another  in  the  first  three  classes 
by  vote  of  the  Mission,  on  recommendation  of  the  Agents’ 
Committee,  at  the  request  of  a  Station  or  Administrative 
Committee. 

136.  A  Station  or  Administrative  Committee  may  employ  a 

prospective  agent  on  trial  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one 
year,  each  such  appointment  to  be  reported  promptly 
to  the  Agents’  Committee. 

137.  No  Station  shall  be  permitted  to  employ  an  agent  who  has 

been  dismissed  from  service  without  the  permission  of  the 
Mission  or  Executive  Committee.  The  agent  shall  not 
be  employed  by  the  second  Station  at  a  salary  greater 
than  that  received  by  him  in  his  former  Station. 

138.  Service  with  another  Mission,  in  order  to  fulfil  a  require¬ 

ment,  must  be  certified  by  the  Station  or  Mission  by 
whom  the  candidate  was  employed. 

139.  An  agent  or  other  worker  wishing  to  be  examined  by  the 

Agents’  Committee  shall  apply,  six  months  before  the 
examination,  to  receive  instructions  on  the  course  of 
study  to  be  pursued. 

140.  On  the  approval  of  the  Agents’  Committee,  the  certificate 

of  the  Panhala  Training  Institute  shall  be  accepted  in 
subjects  required  for  an  agent  under  the  Buies. 

141.  The  name  of  each  candidate  passing,  with  his  marks, 

shall  be  printed  in  the  Minute  : of  the  Mission. 


2 
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Division  C.-  Qualifications 

The  Qualifications  shall  be  as  follows  : 

First  Class — Preachers 

142.  Fourth  Grade. 

(a)  Five  Vernacular  Standards. 

(b)  Success  in  examinations  in  Biblical  History.  Ancient 

Brahmanism,  Homiletics 
or 

(c)  One  year  in  the  United  Theological  College  of  Western 

India  or  in  an  Institution  of  similar  grade. 

(d)  Approved  experience  in  preaching. 

(e)  Classification  by  the  Agents’  Committee  upon  re¬ 

commendation  of  the  Station. 

143.  Third  Grade. 

(a)  Vernacular  Final  Passed  or  completion  of  the  Anglo- 

Vernacular  Vth. 

( b )  Two  years  in  the  United  Theological  College  of 

Western  India  or  in  the  institution  of  similar  grade. 

144.  Second  Grade. 

(a)  Licensure  by  the  Church  Council. 

(. b )  Completion  of  the  Anglo-Vernacular  Standard  VII. 

(c)  Completion  of  the  Vernacular  Course  in  the  United 

Theological  College  of  Western  India  or  in  an 
institution  of  similar  grade. 

145.  First  Grade. 

(a)  Licensure  by  the  Church  Council  or  by  a  Church 

Court  of  similar  standing. 

(b)  Success  in  the  Matriculation  Examinations  or  equi¬ 

valent  thereof. 

(c)  Completion  of  the  English  Course  in  a  Theological 

College  of  approved  standing. 

Special. — As  may  be  determined  by  the  Mission. 

Second  Class — Teachers 

146.  Fourth  Grade. 

(a)  Certificate  of  good  standing  in  a  Church. 

( b )  Completion  of  five  Vernacular  Standards. 

(c)  Certificate  of  the  completion  of  the  First  Year, 

Panhala  Teachers’  Institute. 

(d)  Classification  by  the  Agents’  Committee  on  the 

recommendation . 

147.  Third  Grade. 

(a)  Certificate  of  good  standing  in  a  Church. 

( b )  Completion  of  five  Anglo-Vernacular  Standards  or 

passing  the  Vernacular  Final  Examination, 
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(c)  Certificate  of  the  completion  of  course  of  the  Panhala 
Teachers’  Institute. 

148.  Second  Grade. 

(a)  Certificate  of  good  standing  in  a  Church. 

(b)  Passing  the  Vernacular  Final  Examination  or  English 

through  the  Vllth  Anglo- Vernacular  Standard. 

(c)  Government  Training  College  First  Year  Certificate 

through  the  Union  Training  College  or  some  Govern¬ 
ment  Institution. 

149.  First  Grade. 

(a)  Certificate  of  good  standing  in  a  Church. 

( b )  Success  in  the  Matriculation  Examinations  or  the 

equivalent  thereof 
or 

(c)  Government  Training  College  Second  Year  Certificate 

through  the  Union  Training  College  or  some  Govern¬ 
ment  Institution. 

Special. — As  may  be  determined  by  the  Mission. 

Third  Class — Bible  Women 

150.  Fourth  Grade. 

(a)  Ability  to  read  and  write  Marathi  intelligently. 

(b)  Success  in  examinations  in  Luke  and  Acts. 

(c)  Member  of  local  Church  in  full  standing. 

151.  Third  Grade. 

(a)  Completion  of  five  Vernacular  Standards 

or 

Ten  years  of  service. 

(b)  Completion  of  the  five  years  of  the  Junior  Bible 

Course. 

(c)  Member  of  local  Church  in  full  standing. 

152.  Second  Grade. 

(a)  Vernacular  Final  passed 
or 

Fifteen  years  of  service. 

{b)  Completion  of  the  five  years  of  the  Senior  Bible 
Course. 

(c)  Examinations  in  Elementary  Hinduism  and  Moham¬ 
medanism. 

{d)  Member  of  local  Church  in  full  standing. 

153.  First  Grade. 

(a)  Vernacular  Final  passed 

or 

Fourth  Anglo-Vernacular  passed. 

(b)  Certificate  showing  completion  of  a  two  years’  course 

in  an  accredited  Bible  Training  School. 

(c)  Member  of  local  Church  in  full  standing. 
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154. 


155. 


156. 


157. 


158. 


158. 


160. 


Fourth  Class — Medical  Agents. 

Sub-Class  A — Assistant  Surgeons. 

Second  Grade. 

(a)  Certificate  of  good  standing  in  Church. 

(b)  Five  years’  approved  service  as  a  Sub-Assistant 

Surgeon  or  the  L.C.P.S.,  Bombay. 

(c)  Recommendation  by  the  Medical  Committee 
First  Grade. 

(a)  Certificate  of  good  standing  in  Church 

(■ b )  Degree  of  M.B.  &  L.M.  &  S..  or  M.C.P.  &  S  .  Bombay, 
(c)  General  ability  and  fitness. 

Sub -Class  B — Medical  Assistants. 

Fourth  Grade. 

{a)  Certificate  of  good  standing  in  Church. 

( b )  Seven  Anglo- Vernacular  Standards. 

(c)  Four  years’  training  in  a  Hospital  or  in  Miraj  Medical 

School. 

( d )  General  efficiency. 

Third  Grade. 

(«)  Certificate  of  good  standing  in  Church. 

( b )  Certificate  of  Miraj  Medical  School,  or  equivalent. 

(c)  General  efficiency. 

Second  Grade. 

{a)  Certificate  of  good  standing  in  Church. 

(b)  Certificate  of  Miraj  Medical  School  or  equivalent. 

(c)  Four  years’  approved  service  in  Third  Grade  and 

L.C.P.S.,  Bombay. 

(d)  Advanced  examinations  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  a 

mark  of  50  per  cent  in  each  subject  and  an  average 
of  60  per  cent  in  all  subjects. 

(e)  General  efficiency. 

First  Grade. 

(a)  Certificate  of  good  standing  in  Church. 

(b)  L.C.P.S.,  Bombay. 

(c)  Four  years’  approved  service  after  passing  L.C  P.  &  g. 

(d)  Advanced  examination  in  Practice  of  Medicine, 

Obstetrics,  Bacteriology  and  Surgery,  a  mark  of 
50  per  cent  in  each  subject  and  an  average  of  60 
per  cent  in  all  subjects. 

Sub-Class  C. — Compounders. 

Fourth  Grade. 


161. 


(a)  Certificate  of  good  standing  in  a  Church. 

(b)  Fourth  Anglo-Vernacular  Standard  passed. 

(c)  Three  years’  training  as  a  student  compounder. 

(d)  A  certificate  from  a  Hospital. 

Third  Grade. 

{a)  Certificate  of  good  standing  in  Church, 
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(ft)  Two  Courses  in  Bible  Study  passed. 

(c)  Fourth  Anglo- Vernacular  Standard  passed. 

(d)  Government  Certificate  in  Compounding  and  Regis¬ 

tration  in  Nursing 
or 

Five  years’  approved  service  in  Fourth  Grade. 

162.  Second  Grade. 

(a)  Certificate  of  good  standing  in  Church. 

(b)  Two  Courses  in  Bible  Study  passed. 

(c)  Failed  Matriculation  or  three  years’  service  in  Third 

Grade. 

(d)  Government  Certificate  in  Compounding1  and  Re°-iR- 

trat.ion. 

163.  First  Grade. 

(a)  Certificate  of  good  standing  in  Church. 

(ft)  Four  Courses  in  Bible  Study  passed. 

(c)  hailed  Matriculation  with  three  vcars'  approved 

service  in  Second  Grade 
or 

Fourth  Anglo-Vernacular  Standard  passed  with  five 
^  years’  approved  service  in  Second  Grade. 

(d)  Success  in  special  examination  in  Practical  Chemistry. 

S ub-  Class  I) . — V7  v  rses . 

164.  Fourth  Grade. 

(a)  Certificate  of  good  standing  in  a  Church. 

(b)  Success  in  examinations  on  two  Courses  of  Bible 

Study  prescribed  for  women  by  the  Mission 

(c)  Fifth  Vernacular  or  Third  Anglo -Vernacular  Standard 

passed. 

(d.)  Three  years’  training  as  a  pupil  nurse. 

(e)  A  certificate  from  a  Hospital. 

185.  Third  Grade. 

(a)  Certificate  of  good  standing  in  a  Church. 

(b)  Success  in  examinations  on  two  Courses  of  Bible 

Study  prescribed  for  women  by  the  Mission. 

(c)  Fifth  Vernacular  of  Third  Anglo- Vernacular  Standard 

passed. 

(d)  Registration  in  the  Bombay  Provincial  Nursing 

Association 

or 

Five  years’  approved  service  in  Fourth  Grade. 

166.  Second  Grade. 

{a)  Certificate  of  good  standing  in  a  Church. 

(ft)  Success  in  examinations  on  two  Courses  of  Bible 
Study  prescribed  for  women  by  the  Mission. 

(c)  Six  Anglo-Vernacular  Standards  passed  or  Vernacular 
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Final  passed  or  three  years’  approved  service  in 
Third  Grade. 

(d)  Registration  in  the  Bombay  Provincial  Nursing 
Association. 

167.  First  Grade. 

(a)  Certificate  of  good  standing  in  a  Church. 

(b)  Bible  Women's  Certificate. 

(cj  Six  Anglo-Vernacular  Standards  passed  or  Vernacular 
Final  passed  with  three  years’  approved  service  in 
Second  Grade  or 

Vernacular  Final  passed  or  Third  Anglo-Vernacular 
Standard  passed  with  five  years’  approved  service 
in  Second  Grade. 


Division  D.—  Salaries  and  Allowances 

168.  The  monthly  salaries  of  agents  shall  be  determined  by  the 

Mission  or  the  Executive  Committee  on  recommendation 
of  the  Stations  or  Administrative  Committees  through 
the  Agents’  Committee.  The  Scales  of  Pay  shall  be 
as  in  the  following  sections  : — 

169.  Class  I. — Preachers. 


170. 


Sub-Class  A  .  As  ordered  by  the  Mission. 


Sub-Class  B.  Grade 

IV. 

Rs  10  to  R 

iS.  20 

Grade 

III. 

„  21  to 

„  27. 

Grade 

II. 

„  28  to 

„  40. 

Grade 

I. 

,,  41  to 

„  75, 

Class  II. — Male  Teachers.* 
Primary  and  Middle  Schools. 


Salary 

Per  Mensem 

Rs. 

Fourth  Vernacular  Standard  passed 

.  .  15 

Vernacular  Final  failed 

.  .  16 

Union  Training  College,  Junior  Certificate 
Vernacular  Final  passed 
Union  Training  College,  Senior  Certificate 
Government  Training  College,  First  Year  Certi¬ 
ficate — through  Union  Training  College  or  Gov- 


17 

20 

22 


ernment  Institutions 

Government  Training  College,  Second  Year  Certi¬ 
ficate — through  Union  Training  College  or  Gov¬ 
ernment  Institutions 

Government  Training  College,  Third  Year  Certi¬ 
ficate 


*  With  reference  to  that  Part  of  the  Scale  of  Pay  for  Male  Teachers  relating 
to  teachers  in  village  and  primary  schools  the  Mission  took  action  as  follows  : 
“That  the  section  of  the  scale  referring  to  village  schools  shall  be  put  into  operation 
where  funds  are  available.”  Minutes,  1930,  p.ll. 
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171. 


172. 


173. 


Salary 
Per  Mensem 

Rs. 


Matriculation  Examination  failed  . .  . .  25 

Matriculation  Examination  passed  .  .  . .  30 

Matriculation  with  Government  Training  College 
First  Year  Certificate  .  .  .  .  35 


Matriculation  with  Government  Training  College 
Second  Year  Certificate 
First  Year  College,  completed.  . 

Second  Year  College,  completed 
Third  Year  College,  completed 
Fourth  Year  College,  without  degree 

Class  II. — Graduate  Teachers. 


40 

40 

45 

55 

60 

Rs. 


B.A. 

B.A.  with  S.T.C. 

B.Sc. 

B.A.  with  B.T. 

B.Sc.  with  S.T.C,  . . 

B.Sc.  with  B.T. 

For  Christian  graduates  the  limit  shall  be  Rs 


75 
80 
90 
90 
95 
105 
125  per 


mensem  beyond  which  special  cases,  including  salaries 
of  Head  Masters,  shall  be  considered  by  the  Mission  or 
the  Executive  Committee. 


Scale  of  Pay  for  Female  Teachers 


Qualifications 

Untrained 

First 

Year 

Certificate 

Second 

Year 

Certificate 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

IV-VI  Vernacular 

10 

20 

V.  F.  Passed 

15 

30 

16 

35 

18 

40 

Failed  Matriculate 

15 

30 

16 

35 

17 

40 

Matriculate 

16 

30 

17 

40 

20 

55 

A.-V.  I  . . 

9 

15 

12 

19 

A.-V.  III.. 

11 

IS 

15 

25 

18 

30 

A.-V.  IV 

12 

19 

16 

26 

19 

31 

A.-V.  V.  . . 

13 

20 

18 

27 

20 

32 

A.-V.  VI 

15 

22 

19 

29 

22 

34 

A.-V.  VII 

17 

25 

21 

32 

24 

36 

Matriculation 

25 

40 

27 

45 

35 

55 

First  Year  College. 

35 

55 

College,  Second  Year 

45 

75 

College.  Third  Year 

45 

75 

College,  Fourth  Year 

50 

80 

B.A. 

65 

95 

B.A.  with  L.T. 

75 

150 

’  ' 
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174. 


175. 


176. 


177. 


178. 


Class  III. — Bible  Women. 
Sub-Class  A.  An  ordered  by  the  Mission. 


Sub-Class  B.  Grade 

IV. 

Rs.  10  to  Rs. 

12 

Grade 

III. 

„  13  to  „ 

18 

Grade 

II. 

„  19  to  „ 

25 

Grade 

I. 

„  26  to  „ 

35 

Class  IV. — Medical  Agents. 

Sub-Class  A. — Assistant  Surgeons. 

Grade  II.  As  ordered  by  the  Mission  on  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Medical  Committee. 
Grade  I.  As  ordered  by  the  Mission  on  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Medical  Committee. 


Sub-Class  B. — Medical  Assistants . 


Grade 

IV. 

Rs. 

40 

to 

Rs. 

60 

Grade 

III. 

50 

to 

?7 

75 

Grade 

II. 

77 

7? 

60 

to 

77 

90 

Grade 

I. 

75 

to 

150 

— C  omp  oun  ders 

Grade 

iv.  : 

Rs. 

20 

to 

Rs. 

25 

Grade 

in. 

7? 

26 

to 

77 

35 

Grade 

ii. 

77 

36 

to 

7? 

50 

Grade 

i. 

77 

51 

to 

77 

75 

. — Nurses. 

Grade 

IV. 

Rs. 

18 

to 

Rs. 

25 

Grade 

hi. 

77 

26 

to 

77 

35 

Grade 

ii. 

77 

7? 

36 

to 

77 

77 

45 

Grade 

i. 

46 

to 

75 

Division  E.  Increments 

179.  Efficiency,  continuous  service  and  upright  Christian 
character  shall  be  the  grounds  for  making  increments 
in  the  salaries  of  agents. 
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Scale  of  Increment. 

180.  In  the  following  named  classes  and  grades  the  salaries 
stated  shall  be  regarded  as  the  basis  which  may  be 
increased  as  follows  : — 


Beginning 

with 

Class  I,  grades  3,  4  ; 
„  II,  „  3,4; 
„  III, 

,,  IV,  C.D.E.  3,4. 

Class  1,  grade  2  ; 

,,  11  2. 

Class  I,  grade  1  ; 

„  11,  „  1. 

2nd  Year  . 

1  rupee 

2  rupees 

3  rupees 

3rd  ,,  . . 

2  rupees 

3  .* 

4th  ,,  .  . 

6 

!) 

5th  „  .. 

4  ,, 

6 

12  ,. 

6th  ,, 

Up  to  16  th 
Year. 

5  ,, 

10  „ 

15  „ 

181.  The  salaries  of  graduate  teachers  may  be  increased  Its.  5 

per  mensem  annually.  See  Rule  172. 

Division  F.  Promotion  of  Agents 

182.  Rot  later  than  the  first  meeting  of  the  Station  in  January 

of  each  year,  recommendations  must  be  made  for  the 
next  fiscal  year’s  increments  in  the  salaries  of  agents 
which  must  reach  the  Executive  Committee  through  the 
Agents’  Committee  before  the  March  meeting. 

183.  Recommendations  for  change  in  the  grade  of  an  agent 

must  be  made  not  later  than  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Station  in  January  of  each  year. 

184.  An  agent  who  has  completed  the  qualifications  of  the 

next  higher  grade  after  January  may  be  promoted  by 
the  Station  at  the  lowest  salary  for  that  grade,  notifying 
the  Agents’  Committee  to  that  effect.  The  Agents’ 
Committee  then  shall  bring  in  suitable  recommendations 
to  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  next  meeting. 

185.  An  increase  in  pay  of  an  agent,  after  his  fulfilment  of 

requirements  of  a  higher  grade,  shall  take  effect  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  after  the  request  is  made 
by  the  Station.  The  action  of  the  Executive  Committee 
or  of  the  Mission  approving  same  shall  be  valid  even  if 
taken  within  the  first  quarter  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

186.  A  suspension  without  pay  shall  be  considered  as  interrup¬ 

tion  in  continuity  of  service.  The  question  of  the  faith¬ 
fulness,  efficiency  and  continuity  of  service  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Station  or  the  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee. 
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187.  Each  Station  shall  provide  a  course  in  Bible  Study  for  its 

agents,  with  periodical  examinations. 

188.  (a)  An  agent  on  tour,  except  when  a  man  and  wife  travel 

together,  may  be  granted  a  daily  allowance  for 
increased  personal  expense  up  to  annas  three  daily, 
whether  with  a  missionary  or  not. 

( b )  When  three  or  more  male  agents  are  travelling  to¬ 
gether  without  their  wives,  charges  for  a  coolc 
may  be  allowed. 

189.  Every  worker  or  employee  shall  be  required  to  place  to  the 

credit  of  the  institution  with  which  he  is  connected  all 
fees  and  compensations  received  for  service  rendered. 

Division  G.-  Dismissal  of  Agents 

190.  An  agent  may  be  dismissed  only  by  the  Station,  except 

that  in  an  institution  having  an  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  Committee  shall  determine  such  a  matter, 
and  that  in  a  proved  case  of  grave  misconduct  the  mis¬ 
sionary-in -charge  may  take  summary  action.  Ordinarily 
an  agent  shall  have  a  month’s  notice,  or  a  month’s  salary 
in  lieu  thereof. 

191.  An  agent  shall  give  one  month’s  notice  of  intention  to 

leave  the  Mission’s  service. 

192.  In  case  of  censure  inflicted  upon  an  agent  by  a  judicatory 

of  the  Church  to  the  extent  of  suspension,  the  case  shall 
be  considered  immediately  by  the  Station  or  Administra¬ 
tive  Committee  concerned  ;  if  he  be  dismissed  this  shall 
be  notified  to  all  the  stations. 

SECTION  5.-  OTHER  EMPLOYEES 

193.  The  appointments  and  salaries  of  Christians  employed  in 

Mission  work,  but  not  under  the  Rules,  whether  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Mission  or  by  any  of  its  members,  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Mission  on  the  request  of  the  Station 
or  Administrative  Committee,  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  Agents’  Committee  ;  but  no  such  employee  shall 
receive  a  greater  salary  than  that  of  a  regular  worker 
of  the  fourth  grade  in  same  kind  of  work. 

194.  The  salary  of  a  non-Christian  employee  shall  be  determined 

by  the  Mission  on  recommendation  of  the  Station  or 
Administrative  Committee. 

195.  The  appointments  and  salaries  of  non-Christian  employees 

engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work  as  regular  Christian 
workers,  and  also  Christian  employees  engaged  in  the 
Industrial  Departments  of  schools,  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Stations  or  Administrative  Committees  ;  but 
no  such  employee  shall  receive  a  greater  salary  than  Rs.  20 
for  a  longer  period  than  one  year  without  the  action  of 
the  Mission  stating  his  name  and  salary. 
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196.  The  employment  of  servants  in  institutions  shall  be  by 

those  in  charge  on  approval  of  the  Station  or  Administra¬ 
tive  Committee,  but  the  approval  of  the  Mission  shall  be 
necessary  if  the  salary  exceed  Rs.  25. 

Chapter  VII.- — Education 

SECTION  1.  CLASSIFICATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Division  A.  Classes  and  Registrations 

197.  Schools  shall  be  classified  as  : 

(a)  Primary. 

(b)  Secondary. 

(c)  Industrial  and  Agricultural. 

(d)  Medical. 

(e)  Theological. 

198.  All  schools,  except  Theological,  shall  be  registered,  if 

possible,  and  shall  be  in  session  at  least  200  days  in  the 
year. 

Division  8.—  Management 

199.  The  approval  of  the  Station  shall  be  necessary  to  the  open¬ 

ing  of  a  new  school,  to  the  transfers  of  a  school  from  one 
missionary  to  another,  and  to  the  employment  or  dis¬ 
missal  of  a  teacher,  except  in  schools  with  Administrative 
Committees. 

200.  A  leaving-certificate  shall  be  necessary  for  the  transfer  of 

a  pupil  from  one  school  to  another. 

201.  Application  for  grant-in-aid  may  be  made  with  the  approval 

of  the  Station  and  the  Mission,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  having  an  Administrative  Committee,  with 
the  approval  of  that  committee  and  the  Mission. 

202.  An  Educational  Supervisor  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of 

three  years. 

203.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Supervisor — 

A.  To  supervise  all  educational  work,  with  annual  exami¬ 

nations  of  all  primary  and  secondary  schools  : 

(a)  On  their  efficiency  as  missionary  schools. 

(b)  On  the  fidelity  of  the  teachers’  conformity  to  the 

Mission’s  syllabus  for  Biblical  instruction. 

(c)  On  the  thoroughness  of  Biblical  teaching. 

(d)  On  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  knowledge  of  Christian 

truth  and  in  its  application  to  daily  life. 

(e)  On  the  instruction  in  secular  subjects. 

(/)  On  the  qualifications  of  teachers  ;  and 
(g)  On  the  methods  of  teaching. 

B.  To  make  recommendations  on  salaries,  promotions 
and  transfers,  and  on  the  general  welfare  of  the 

%  pupils  and  teachers. 
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D. 


E. 


204. 

205. 


206. 


207. 


208. 


209. 


C.  To  arrange  for  medical  examination  of  all  pupils  and 
teachers. 

To  inspect  the  equipment  for  physical  education  and 
for  life  in  Hostels. 

To  inspect  all  educational  premises  and  buildings 
rented  or  owned  by  the  Mission ;  their  light  ing,  ventila¬ 
tion  and  sanitation,  with  a  view  to  recommendations 
to  the  Property  Committee,  on  the  repair  and  refitting 
of  old  school  buildings  and  on  the  location  and  con¬ 
struction  of  new  ones. 

1  •  1  o  plan  for  Station  and  Mission  Institutes. 

G.  To  report  at  each  Annual  Meeting,  with  full  informa¬ 
tion,  on  the  progress  of  schools,  including  educational 
evangelism. 

All  schools  shall  give  definite  and  systematic  religious 
instruction. 

Every  certificate  issued  to  a  student  in  an  institution  shall 
specify  the  marks  received  and  time  spent  on  each  subject. 

SECTION  2.—  PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

All  the  Primary  schools  of  a  Station  shall  be  under  one 
missionary. 

There  should  be  an  Indian  Inspector  for  each  Station, 
and  no  station  having  six  or  more  schools  shall  open 
additional  schools  until  such  Inspectors  be  provided. 

All  lower  Primary  schools  not  connected  with  Boarding 
institutions  and  High  schools  shall  be  under  charge  of 
the  Evangelistic  Committee. 

Christian  teachers  only  may  be  employed  in  village  or 
Primary  schools. 


Division  B.  -Curriculum 

210.  The  courses  of  study  in  Vernacular  Schools  shall  be  : 

A.  For  registered  schools,  those  prescribed  in  Schedule 
E  of  the  Grant-in-aid  Code. 

B.  For  unregistered  schools  : 

(a)  Reading. 

( b )  Writing. 

(c)  Arithmetic :  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 

and  division  of  integers  and  fractions,  using  no 
fraction  of  value  below  1/16  ;  and  also  of  compound 
numbers  in  money,  in  weights  and  in  measures  of 
community  value. 

(d)  Nature  Study,  which  may  be  combined  with  language 

and  reading  lessons  from  the  beginning  with  a 
school  garden  to  increase  interest  and  provide 
occupation. 
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(e)  Hand-work,  sand  and  clay  modelling,  sewing,  picture- 

framing,  etc. 

(f)  Exercise  and  games. 

(h)  Bible. 

This  alternative  course  shall  be  for  four  years,  the  first 
year  corresponding  to  the  present  Binyetta  and  First 
standard. 

211.  The  course  for  Religious  Instruction  shall  be  that  pre¬ 

scribed  by  the  Mission.  (See  Minutes,  1913,  pp.  20-26  ; 
and  Appendix  A.  Also  ‘Bible  Courses  for  Indian  Schools’ 
by  Mrs.  Harper  as  well  as  Charterhouse  Programme  being 
published  in  Marathi.  Minutes,  1930,  jj.  61.) 

212.  In  village  schools,  where  pupils  have  to  work  several 

hours  a  day,  the  hours  for  the  school  shall  be  arranged 
to  suit  local  conditions.  Where  there  is  only  one  teacher, 
with  several  lower  standards,  the  lower  shall  be  taught 
a  half-day  and  dismissed,  and  the  upper  shall  be  taken 
at  another  time,  the  two  periods  to  make  up  the  school 
day. 

213.  Classes  may  be  established  by  vote  of  a  Station  to  teach 

reading  and  Christian  truth,  the  teachers  to  be  paid 
according  to  results  as  determined  by  monthly  exami¬ 
nations,  the  expense  of  each  school  not  to  exceed  Its.  6 
a  month. 


Division  C.- Aid 

214.  All  necessary  text-books  may  be  provided  for  promising 

destitute  pupils  and  for  destitute  pupils  in  girls’ schools 
the  following  in  addition  : 

A.  For  the  Binyetta — slate,  book-bag,  and  a  khan  cost¬ 
ing  not  more  than  6  annas. 

B.  For  the  first  Standard — a  Marathi  New  Testament, 
hymn-book,  and  a  khan  costing  not  more  than  10 
annas. 

C  .  1  oi  the  Second  Standard,  clothing  costing  not  more 
than  Rs.  2. 

D.  lor  the  Third  Standard,  lugadis  costing  not  more 
than  Rs.  4. 

E.  For  the  Fourth  Standard,  clothing  costing  not  more 
than  Rs.  5. 

215.  In  each  Standard  the  text-books  in  Reading  and  in  the 

course  of  Religious  Instruction,  needed  in  the  next 

Standard,  may  be  given  as  prizes  for  passing  the  exami¬ 
nations. 

216.  No  prizes  or  gifts  other  than  those  indicated  in  the  Rules 

may  be  given. 

217.  A  woman  may  be  employed  to  bring  girls  to  a  school  at  a 

rate  not  to  exceed  Rs,  3  a  month. 
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SECTION  3.— SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
Division  A.- Management 

218.  The  Mission  shall  appoint  Principals  of  High  and  Board¬ 

ing  schools  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Educational 
Committee. 

219.  The  courses  of  study  in  Secondary  Schools  shall  be  those 

prescribed  in  the  Grant-in-aid  Code,  Schedules  D  and  E. 

220.  Each  Secondary  or  Industrial  School  shall  have  an  Ad¬ 

ministrative  Committee. 

221.  Each  Administrative  Committee  shall  report  to  the  Edu¬ 

cational  Committee,  which  shall  define  the  policies  for 
the  schools,  the  Administrative  Committees  to  advise 
and  assist  in  carrying  out  the  policies  or  to  recommend 
necessary  modifications. 

222.  The  Administrative  Committee  shall  consist  of  three 

members  elected  annually  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Educational  Committee,  the  Principal  to  be  an  advisory 
member. 

223.  The  Administrative  Committee  of  each  Secondary  School 

shall  have  power  : 

A.  To  fill  vacancies  temporarily  in  Principalships. 

B.  To  examine  and  regulate  records,  such  as  registers, 

fee-books,  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditure, 
and  files  of  correspondence. 

C.  To  determine  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of 

teachers  and  other  employees. 

L).  To  regulate  Home  Departments  in  regard  to  food, 
clothing,  health  and  sports. 

E.  Ik)  decide  on  improvements  in  educational  courses, 
methods,  and  organization. 

E.  To  define  relations  and  adjust  differences  between 
Principals  and  Pleadmasters,  or  other  teachers. 

G.  To  promote  and  direct  religious  instruction  and 

evangelistic  spirit. 

H.  To  make  recommendations  to  the  Educational  Com¬ 

mittee  on  questions  of  opening  and  closing  stan¬ 
dards  or  departments  of  work. 

224.  Administrative  Committees  shall  meet  at  least  twice 

each  year. 

Division  B.— Admission 

225.  Children  of  such  Christian  parents  as  reside  outside  of 

our  Mission  field,  and  children  of  Christian  parents  of 
other  Missions,  shall  pay  full  boarding  and  school  fees. 

Division  C.— Curriculum 

226.  Each  school  shall  be  in  session  at  least  five  hours  a  day. 
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227.  The  course  of  Religious  Instruction  for  Secondary  Schools 

shall  be  Clayton’s  Graded  Bible  Lessons •,  or  Annett’s 
Bible  Course  for  High  Schools,  or  A  Bible  Course  for 
Indian  Schools  by  Mrs.  A.  E.  Harper,  or  Charter-house 
Programme,  or  course  recommended  by  the  Educational 
Committee. 

228.  Religious  Instruction,  based  on  the  Marathi  Bible,  shall 

be  given  at  least  three  hours  a  week,  and  passing  in  this 
subject  shall  be  necessary  to  promotion. 

229.  Each  pupil  in  a  boarding  department  may  be  required 

to  engage  in  manual  labour,  not  to  exceed  three  hours, 
on  school  days. 

Division  D.  —  Fees  and  Aid 

230.  Subject  to  reduction  up  to  25  per  cent  at  the  discretion 

of  the  Administrative  Committee,  the  tuition  fees  in  a 
Secondary  School  shall  be  the  same  as  in  a  Government 
school  of  similar  grade. 

231.  The  minimum  fees  in  Primary  departments  of  Boarding 

schools  shall  be  4  annas  a  month  in  the  Binyetta  and 
First  Standard,  6  annas  in  the  Second  and  Third  Stand¬ 
ards,  8  annas  in  the  Fourth  Standard,  10  annas  in  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Standards,  and  12  annas  in  the  Seventh 
Standard. 

232.  In  village  Primary  schools  tuition  shall  be  free. 

233.  In  Boarding  schools  clothing  shall  be  provided  by  the 

parents  or  guardians,  who  shall  also  be  responsible  for 
rental  of  books  in  the  first  year  of  their  use,  at  the  rate 
of  a  quarter  of  the  cost. 

234.  Reduction  may  be  made,  with  the  approval  of  the  Ad¬ 

ministrative  Committee,  to  a  person  residing  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Mission  or  to  a  Christian  paying  fees 
for  two  or  more  children  in  Boarding  schools. 

SECTION  4.  NORMAL  EDUCATION 

235.  In  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  affiliation  with  the 

Union  Training  College  at  Ahmednagar,  the  Mission 
shall  appropriate  annually  the  amount  of  the  fees  of  five 
pupils,  that  is  at  present  Rs.  540. 

236.  Each  Station  sending  a  student  to  the  school  shall  be 

responsible  for  his  support,  if  not  otherwise  provided. 

237.  The  Mission’s  representative  on  the  Governing  Board 

of  the  school  shall  be  elected  annually. 

SECTION  5.  COLLEGIATE  EDUCATION 

238.  A  Christian  student  may  receive  financial  aid  from  the 

Mission  for  higher  education,  only  on  recommendation 
of  a  Station  or  Departmental  Committee. 
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239.  An  aided  student  shall  attend  the  institution  specified 

by  the  Mission. 

240.  A  college  student  receiving  a  scholarship  shall  be  required 

to  sign  a  legal  agreement  to  serve  in  the  Mission  in  any 
Station  for  a  period  of  five  years,  if  his  services  be  re¬ 
quired,  with  the  privilege  of  resigning  at  the  end  of 
three  years’  service,  provided  one-half  the  amount 
received  has  been  refunded. 

SECTION  6.  -BIBLICAL  EDUCATION 

(See  Appendix  B) 

240-a.  A  student  may  be  sent  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  Mission 
for  Theological  instructions  only  with  the  approval  of 
the  Mission. 

SECTION  7. -MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

241  The  Mission  shall  appoint  the  Physician-in -charge  of 
each  hospital. 

242. *  The  Physician -in -charge  of  Miraj  Hospital  shall  be  the 

Principal  of  the  Medical  School,  and  the  teachers  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Medical  Committee,  which  shall 
also  determine  the  curriculum. 

243.  A  Course  of  Bible  Study,  prescribed  by  the  Mission,  shall 

form  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Medical  School,  and 
passing  in  this  subject  shall  be  necessary  for  promotion. 

244.  Christian  young  men  of  evangelical  denominations,  satis¬ 

factorily  recommended,  shall  be  admitted  as  students 
upon  approval  of  the  teaching  staff. 

245.  If  accommodations  be  available,  approved  non-Christian 

students  may  be  admitted,  but  their  number  shall  not 
exceed  one-fourth  of  the  class. 

246.  Each  medical  student  receiving  a  scholarship  from  the 

Mission  shall  sign  a  legal  agreement  to  serve  wherever 
he  may  be  assigned  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  provided 
his  services  are  required  with  the  privilege  of  resigning 
after  five  years  on  payment  of  Bs.  400.  If  a  student 
who  has  received  a  scholarship  accept  a  position  with 
another  Mission,  he  shall  return  to  this  Mission,  in  in¬ 
stalments  of  not  less  than  Rs.  10  per  month,  the  amount 
received,  or  a  sum  determined  by  the  Medical  Committee. 

247.  An  assistant  resigning  his  position  in  the  Mission,  or  dis¬ 

missed  for  dishonourable  conduct  or  unfaithfulness, 
shall  refund  the  entire  amount  as  a  scholarship,  and 
shall  forfeit  his  diploma,  and  the  Committee  may  take 
legal  action. 


*  Subject  to  adoption  by  other  Missions  of  Scheme  for  Unionization.  See 
Minutes,  1928,  pp.  37,  38. 
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Chapter  VIII. — Health  of  Missionaries 
SECTION  1.  MEDICAL  EXAMINATIONS 

248.  Each  member  of  the  Mission  shall  have  a  thorough  annual 

examination  by  the  medical  staff,  as  a  rule,  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  ;  and  the  children  also  shall  be  examined 
annually. 

249.  Members  under  50  years  of  age  shall  be  inoculated  periodi¬ 

cally,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  physicians  of  the 
Mission,  for  typhoid,  para-typhoid,  and  small-pox. 

SECTION  2.  —TREATMENT 

250.  Any  missionary  of  the  Board  shall  be  treated  as  an  in¬ 

patient  in  a  hospital  of  the  Mission  free  of  rent. 

251.  A  charge  for  medical  attention  may  be  allowed,  not  to 

exceed  Rs.  250,  without  the  Mission’s  approval. 

252.  A  charge  for  nurse  in  a  maternity  case,  limited  to  Rs.  150, 

may  be  allowed,  the  charge  to  include  only  the  nurse’s 
fees  and  travel. 

253.  One-half  the  charge  incurred  for  dentistry  may  be  allowed, 

the  charge  for  one  year  not  to  exceed  Rs.  40. 

254.  The  distribution  of  medicines  by  a  non-medical  missionary 

may  be  sanctioned  by  a  Station  when  approved  by  the 
Medical  Committee  ;  this  distribution  to  be  restricted 
to  simple  remedies. 

SECTION  3.— VACATIONS 

255.  Every  member  shall  be  entitled  to  a  vacation  for  six  weeks 

in  each  fiscal  year,  or  longer  by  action  of  the  Station  ; 
and  the  season  for  the  vacation  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Station. 

256.  Members  are  entitled  to  assignment  to  the  hill-houses  or 

to  a  cash  allowance. 

257.  A  member  may  exchange  a  hill -house  assignment  for 

cash  allowance,  the  change  to  be  effected  through  the 
Treasurer  ;  any  excess  over  what  a  member  is  entitled 
to  receive  to  revert  to  the  Mission. 

258.  Any  member  who  has  received  a  hill -house  assignment 

and  desires  to  exchange  with  or  rent  to  a  non-member 
may  do  so  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Arrangement 
Committee  ;  and  any  sum  in  excess  of  that  to  which 
he  would  be  entitled  shall  be  paid  to  the  Mission. 

259.  Members  occupying  hill-houses  shall  report  all  breakages 

or  damages  to  the  Curator  of  Hill  Property,  who  will 
repair  or  replace  the  articles  and  collect  from  the  occu¬ 
pant. 

260.  The  caretaker  of  each  hill-house  will  present  a  book,  with 

the  list  of  furniture,  dishes,  etc.,  which  the  occupant 
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will  check  over  with  the  caretaker  on  occupying  or  leav¬ 
ing  the  house. 

261.  The  first  season  at  Kodaikanal  shall  end  June  10th.  For 

the  first  season  members  having  children  in  the  school 
shall  have  first  claim  on  accommodation  there,  and 
students  in  Language  Schools  shall  have  first  claim  at 
Mahabaleshwar. 

262.  Each  member  or  family  in  the  Mission  shall  be  entitled 

to  hill -house  accommodation  for  the  period  of  leave 
every  second  year,  and  to  an  allowance  of  cash  for  the 
alternate  years,  this  allowance  to  be  determined  equally 
for  all  members  according  to  the  appropriation  available 
for  the  year,  except  as  provided  in  the  Rule  above. 

Chapter  IX. — Property 
SECTION  1.— ERECTION  OF  BUILDINGS 

263.  The  estimate  for  a  new  bungalow,  exclusive  of  land,  should 

not  exceed  Rs.  20,000.  Each  bungalow  should  contain 
a  dining-room,  a  living-room,  a  large  bedroom,  a  small 
bedroom,  an  office  bedroom,  and  sleeping  verandahs. 
Either  under  the  same  roof,  or  separated  from  the 
bungalow,  shall  be  a  kitchen,  store-room  and  wood-room. 
The  servants’  block  should  have  four  suites  with  a 
garage. 

264.  All  new  bungalows  shall  be  provided  with  upper  venti¬ 

lators,  and  be  completely  screened  against  mosquitoes. 

265.  A  servant’s  house  should  be  provided  with  two  living- 

rooms  for  each  family. 

266.  The  floors  of  all  mission  bungalows,  hospitals,  dispensaries 

and  dormitories  shall  be  tiled,  laid  with  Shahabad  stone, 
or  cemented. 

267.  All  Mangalore  tiles  on  verandahs  and  eaves  should  be 

properly  wired  or  ceiled. 

SECTION  2.— CARE  OF  BUILDINGS 

268.  The  Curators  shall  be  elected  for  three  years. 

SECTION  3. —ESTIMATES  AND  ACCOUNTS 

269.  The  Property  Committee  shall  recommend  to  the  Mission 

or  the  Executive  Committee  an  Order  of  Preference 
for  New  Property,  with  details  as  required  by  the  Board. 

270.  The  Treasurer  shall  advance  appropriations  for  new  build¬ 

ings  only  by  order  of  the  Property  Committee. 

271.  Each  Station  shall  present  to  the  Property  Committee 

at  its  March  meeting  its  requests  for  repairs  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  classified  : 

A.  Repairs  required  to  keep  buildings  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion. 
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B.  Enlargements. 

0.  Alterations. 

272.  All  estimates  for  expenditures  and  receipts,  compound 

accounts,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Property  Committee 
for  approval. 

273.  All  charges  for  repairs  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Treasurer, 

under  the  separate  headings  as  provided  by  the  allotment 
of  the  Property  Committee. 

274.  All  repair,  building  and  compound  accounts  shall  be  sub¬ 

mitted  to  the  Property  Committee  for  approval,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Chairman  not  later  than 
March  15th.  The  accounts,  with  any  proposed  changes, 
shall  then  be  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer. 

275.  After  plans  and  estimates  have  been  approved  by  the 

Property  Committee,  if  the  work  is  given  out  on  contract, 
vouchers  showing  payment  shall  be  deemed  sufficient 
for  the  audit  of  building  accounts. 

SECTION  4.  RENTAL 

276.  Agents  and  congregations  occupying  Mission  buildings 

shall  pay  rent,  the  amount  to  be  determined  by  the 
Property  Committee,  on  recommendation  of  the  Stations. 

277.  Any  rentals  from  the  hill-house  property  shall  be  used  in 

the  upkeep  of  such  property.  Under  general  conditions 
approved  by  the  Property  Committee,  contracts  for 
renting  such  property  may  be  made  by  the  Curator. 

278.  The  approval  of  the  Property  Committee  shall  be  neces¬ 

sary  for  incurring  charges  for  the  improvement  or  pro¬ 
tection  of  grounds  held  by  the  Board,  or  for  the  renting 
of  land  owned  by  the  Board  for  agricultural  purposes. 

279.  No  land  held  by  the  Board  may  be  rented  out  on  contract 

for  a  period  of  more  than  two  years. 

280.  All  receipts  from  rent  of  the  Board’s  property,  except  in 

Class  IX,  shall  be  reported  on  the  monthly  statements, 
to  be  allotted  by  the  Property  Committee  for  repairs. 

Chapter  X. — Finance 
SECTION  1. — ESTIMATES 

281.  In  the  preparation  of  Estimates  : 

A.  Column  C  for  each  Station  shall  be  limited  to  the 

amount  of  appropriations  for  the  current  year. 

B.  The  amount  in  Column  D  for  the  Mission  shall  be 

limited  to  25  per  cent  of  Column  C. 

C.  The  requests  in  the  Order  of  Preference  for  New 

Property  shall  be  limited  to  the  amount  estimated 
for  current  work,  Column  A. 

D.  The  estimate  for  each  child’s  allowance  shall  give 

the  name  in  full,  with  date  of  birth, 
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E.  Each  estimate  for  furlough  shall  indicate  the  date 

of  last  arrival  on  the  field  and  of  proposed  departure. 

F.  The  estimate  for  each  agent  or  employee  shall  appear 

as  a  separate  item,  the  name  being  given  in  full. 

SECTION  2.  ALLOTMENT 

282.  Each  Station,  before  April  15th,  shall  inform  the  Treasurer 

of  the  allotment  of  appropriations  by  Classes  to  the 
individual  members. 

283.  The  Treasurer  shall  promptly  notify  the  Stations  of  all 

funds  becoming  available. 

284.  A  member  in  charge  of  a  Boarding  school  may,  with  the 

consent  of  the  Station,  draw  during  first  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  year’s  appro¬ 
priations  for  that  school,  the  amount  to  be  determined 
in  consultation  with  the  Mission  Treasurer. 

285.  Mission  funds  advanced  to  a  member  may  be  deposited 

in  an  approved  bank,  provided  it  be  a  joint-account 
in  the  names  of  two  members  of  the  Mission. 

286.  The  Mission  shall  not  be  responsible  for  money  borrowed 

for  the  support  of  its  work  or  for  interest  thereon,  except 
with  the  Board's  approval. 

287.  The  Treasurer  shall  pay  all  taxes. 

288.  When  a  member  is  about  to  proceed  on  furlough,  the 

Treasurer  shall,  in  consultation  with  the  Station,  adjust 
the  payment  of  allotments  from  appropriations  so  as 
to  secure  a  satisfactory  settlement. 

SECTION  3.— MONTHLY  STATEMENTS 

289.  Each  member  to  whom  appropriations  have  been  allotted 

or  who  is  conducting  work  with  receipts,  shall  submit 
detailed  monthly  statements,  with  vouchers,  to  the 
Mission  Treasurer.  These  statements  shall  reach  the 
Treasurer  on  or  before  the  15th  of  the  following  month. 
The  payment  of  the  monthly  allotment  may  be  condi¬ 
tioned  on  receipt  of  the  statement  on  time. 

290.  The  Treasurer  shall  notify  members  of  items  in  the  monthly 

statements  concerning  which  there  is  any  doubt.  Such 
items,  if  not  settled  between  the  Treasurer  and  the  in¬ 
dividuals,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Auditing  Committee. 

291.  The  Treasurer  shall  record  the  monthly  statements  as 

accepted  and  return  a  copy  of  the  statement  to  the 
individual,  signed  as  accepted.  These  statements  shall 
be  filed  by  the  individual,  countersigned,  if  accepted 
by  him,  and  sent  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  audit. 
If  the  individual  does  not  send  the  statements  for  com¬ 
parison,  the  Treasurer’s  statements  shall  be  accepted, 
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292.  Members  for  the  Mission  shall  submit  their  accounts  and 

statements  on  regular  sheets  provided  by  the  Treasurer. 
The  itemized  accounts  should  be  entered  on  one  side 
of  the  sheet  only. 

293.  Charges  under  General  Treasury  shall  be  submitted 

separately. 

294.  Accounts  for  the  month  of  March  should  reach  the  Trea¬ 

surer  by  March  13th,  and  the  Auditing  Committee  should 
meet  not  later  than  March  21st. 

295.  All  vouchers — except  for  taxes  paid — shall  be  returned 

by  the  Treasurer  to  individuals  and  institutions  as  soon 
as  possible. 

SECTION  4. -RECTIFICATIONS 

298.  No  alterations  or  additions  shall  be  made  by  the  Treasurer 
or  the  Auditors  in  the  original  entries  in  the  accounts 
of  the  members.  Any  necessary  corrections  shall  be 
made  by  separate  statements. 

287.  Charges  disapproved  by  the  committee  shall  be  entered 
in  an  adjustment  account,  together  with  a  credit  to  meet 
the  charges  if  possible  ;  and  immediate  notice  shall 
be  given  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  directly  concerned. 

298.  Any  items  in  a  member’s  account  may  be  rejected  by  the 

Auditing  Committee  only  when  he  has  been  granted 
a  hearing. 

SECTION  5.— AUDIT 

299.  The  annual  report  of  the  Mission  Treasurer,  as  approved 

by  the  Auditing  Committee,  shall  be  sent  to  the  Board 
immediately. 

300.  A  preliminary  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  shall  be 

submitted  on  or  before  May  1st.  The  Chairman  shall 
forward  ten  copies  to  the  President  for  circulation,  and 
any  objections  or  exceptions  to  the  report  shall  be  sent 
to  the  Chairman  before  June  1st,  together  with  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  items  involved. 

301.  The  Committee  shall  consider  such  items  at  a  meeting 

to  be  held  before  June  30th.  The  charges  then  approved 
shall  be  entered  in  the  adjustment  account  and  shall  be 
specified  in  the  final  report  of  the  Committee.  The 
completed  report,  with  the  required  tables,  shall  then 
be  circulated  in  the  Mission,  but  final  action  thereon 
shall  be  deferred  until  the  Annual  Meeting. 

302.  The  final  report,  as  printed  in  the  Minutes,  shall  include  a 

series  of  tables  showing  expenditures  and  receipts,  as 
compared  with  the  estimates  for  the  year,  approved 
by  the  Board. 
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SECTION  6.  TRAVEL 

303.  Conveyance  charges  per  mile  may  be  allowed  as  follows  : 

Motor,  or  two-horse  tonga  .  .  Annas  5 

Damani, or  ox-cart  in  the  rains  ..  ,,  4 

One-horse  tonga,  ox-cart,  motor-cycle. .  ,,  3 

304.  Conveyance  charges  shall  be  limited,  for  the  members 

of  any  Station,  by  the  appropriations  available  for  that 
Station.  In  any  case  no  member  shall  receive  more 
than  Es.  (100  for  conveyance  charges  in  any  one  year. 

305.  A  member  using  a  bicycle  may  be  allowed  not  more  than 

Es.  25  per  annum  for  upkeep. 

306.  Members  travelling  on  Mission  business,  except  in  Station 

work  or  as  members  of  Committees  travelling  together 
on  Mission  business  shall  use  public  service  motors  or 
railways  but  to  save  time — members  may  use  their 
own  motors  at  an  additional  charge  of  one  anna  a  mile. 

307.  A  member  travelling  within  the  bounds  of  the  Mission 

may  charge  third-class  railway  fare. 

308.  A  member  travelling  on  Mission  business  outside  the 

bounds  of  the  Mission  may  charge  second-class  railway 
fare  by  night  and  third-class  by  day,  except  that  a 
woman  may  charge  second-class  by  day. 

309.  A  member  travelling  by  steamer  on  Mission  business  may 

charge  upper  class  fare,  and.  if  by  night,  additional 
for  cabin. 

310.  A  member  travelling  outside  the  Mission’s  bounds  may 

charge  entertainment  in  excess  of  Es.  2  per  diem,  the 
excess  to  be  limited  to  Es.  4  a  day. 

311.  Travel  arrangements  for  members  going  on  furlough  shall 

be  made  through  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mission. 

Chapter  XI. — Voting  on  Return  of  Members 
SECTION  1. -PROCEDURE 

312.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Board  now  look  upon  the 

first  term  of  service  and  the  first  furlough  as  of  the 
nature  of  a  period  of  preparation  for  future  service  and 
ask  for  definite  recommendations  regarding  the  use 
to  be  made  of  the  first  furlough,  and  in  view'  of  the  fact 
that  the  Executive  Committee  is  expected  to  make 
recommendations  favouring  or  disfavouring  the  return 
of  missionaries. 

313.  Members  completing  their  first  term  of  service  shall  be 

invited  by  the  President  of  the  Mission,  on  behalf  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  to  present  to  that  committee, 
in  person  or  in  writing,  a  statement  giving  their  views 
of  their  work  and  further  preparation. 

314.  The  President  of  the  Mission,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive 

Committee,  shall  send  to  the  members  of  the  Mission 


entitled  to  vote  on  the  return  of  missionaries  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  given  below  : 

(a)  From  what  you  know  of  ’s  life  and  work 

do  you  favour  his  or  her  return  to  the  field  for  life 
service  "?  If  you  have  any  doubts,  will  you  state 
their  ground  ? 

(b)  What  do  you  consider  the  line  of  work  for  which 

he  or  she  is  best  adapted  ? 

(c)  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  nature 

of  the  preparation  to  be  made  during  the  first 
furlough  "? 

315.  The  President  of  the  Mission  shall  send  to  the  Board’s 
Secretary  for  India  all  questionnaires  duly  signed,  to 
be  filed  in  the  Board’s  Office  and  to  be  used  for  their 
imformation,  together  with  any  action  the  Mission 
may  have  taken. 


appendix  a 

Unified  Course  of  Religious  Instruction  for  Boarding  Schools 

The  Kindergarten 

Stories,  as  per  list. 

Memory  Work,  40  verses. 

Hymns. 

Primary 

Story  Hour,  three  times  a  week,  according  to  Syllabus. 

Memory  Work,  Bodhapur  Catechism — 23  Questions. 

or 

Scripture  Catechism — 21  Questions. 

Lord’s  Prayer. 

Psalm  23.  ,  „  rn  . 

Stories — Adam  and  Eve,  Birth  of  Christ. 

Hymn  283. 

First  Standard 

Storv  Hour,  three  times  a  week,  according  to  Syllabus. 

Stories  to  Tell— Cain  and  Abel,  The  Flood,  Jesus  in  the  Temple. 

Memory  Work,  Names  of  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Bodhapur  Catechism — 74  Questions, 
or 

Scripture  Catechism — 17  Questions. 

Psalm  24. 

Hymns  457,  191,  601. 

Second  Standard 

Review  of  Work  of  the  Primary  and  First  Standards. 

Story  Hour,  once  a  week. 

Stories  to  Tell,  Story  of  Babel. 

Abraham  and  Isaac. 

Jacob  and  Esau. 

,  Bodhapur  Catechism — Questions  7o-10  7. 
or 

Scripture  Catechism — 15  Questions. 

Psalm  1. 

Beatitudes. 

Hymns  78,  605,  24,  62. 

Third  Standard 

Stories  to  Tell,  Old  Testament  Stories. 

Summary  of  Christian  Doctrine— 10  Lessons. 

Memory  Work,  Bodhapur  Catechism,  to  be  complete  . 

Memory  Wo  pgalmg  121  and  8  :  I  Corinthians  13. 

Hymns,  National  Anthem  in  Marathi,  -30,  19-,  OOo. 

Fourth  Standard 

Summary  of  Christian  Doctrine,  to  be  completed. 

Gospel  of  Mark.  lt> 

Memory  Work,  Isaiah  o3  ;  Romans  1-- 

Ale  y  Shorter  Catechism — 20  Questions. 

Hymns,  any  four. 


Memory  Work 
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Fifth  Standard 

McClear’s  Old  Testament  History. 

Memory  Work,  Shorter  Catechism — 81  Questions. 
Psalm  90  ;  Romans  5. 

Hymns,  any  four. 


Sixth  Standard 

McClear’s  New  Testament  History. 

Memory  Work,  Shorter  Catechism,  to  be  completed. 
Philippians  4  :  1-20. 

John  14. 


Seventh  Standard 


Hurlburt,  The  Four  Gospels. 

Parables  and  Miracles. 

Memory  Work,  Isaiah  55. 

Psalm  19. 

Religious  Instruction  for  Village  Schools 
Primary 

Story  Hour,  three  times  a  week.  Old  Testament  Stories,  according  to  the  Syllabus. 
Stories  to  Tell,  Adam  and  Eve. 

Birth  of  Christ. 

Memory  Work,  Scripture  Catechism — 21  Questions. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer. 

Psalm  23. 

Hymns. 

First  Standard 

Story  Hour,  three  times  a  week.  New  Testament  Stories. 

Stories  to  Tell,  Cain  and  Abel. 

The  Flood. 

Jesus  in  the  Temple. 

Memory  Work,  Scripture  Catechism — 17  Questions. 

Psalm  100. 

Psalm  115  :  3-8. 

Hymn  298. 

Second  Standard 

Story  Hour,  once  a  week.  Review  of  Stories  for  the  Primary  and  First  Standards. 
Story  to  Tell,  Abraham  offering  Isaac. 

Memory  Work,  Bodhapur  Catechism — Questions  /o-10/. 

or 

Scripture  Catechism — 15  Questions. 

The  Beatitudes. 

Psalm  1 . 

Hymns  005  ,  78  ,  62. 

Third  Standard 

Stories  to  Tell,  Samuel,  David  and  Goliath 

Summary  of  Christian  Doctrine— Chapters  1-4. 

Memory  Work,  Luke  2  :  8-18. 

Psalms  121  and  130. 

Proverbs  6  :  16-19. 

Hymns  230,  191,  601,  602. 


Fourth  Standard 


Summary  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

The  Gospel  of  Mark. 

Memory  Work,  Psalm  111. 

Hymn  605. 

Parables 

1.  The  Sower  and  the  Seed.  Matt.  1.5  :  .1-32  ;  Luke  8  :  4-15. 

2.  The  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard.  Matt.  20  :  1-16. 

3.  The  Marriage  of  the  King’s  Son.  Matt.  22  :  1-22  ;  Luke  14  :  16-24 

4.  The  Ten  Virgins.  Matt.  25:  1-13. 

5.  The  Talents.  Matt.  25  :  14-30. 

6.  The  Good  Samaritan.  Luke  10  :  30-37. 

7.  The  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus.  Luke  16:  19-31. 

8.  The  Lost  Sheep.  Luke  15  :  1-7. 

9.  The  Lost.  Coin.  Luke  15  :  8-10. 

10.  The  Prodigal  Son.  Luke  15:  11-32. 

1L  The  Vineyard.  Luke  20  :  9-18. 

12.  The  Debtors.  Luke  7  :  40-43  ;  Matt.  IS  :  2-3-3.). 

13.  The  Mustard  Seed.  Matt.  13  :  31-32. 


Miracles 


1. 

o 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 


Two  Blind  Men  Cured.  Matt.  9:  27-31. 

The  Dumb  Spirit  Cast  Out.  Matt.  9  :  32,  33. 

The  Draught  of  Fishes.  Luke  5  :  1-11. 

The  Widow’s  Son  Raised  at  Nain.  Luke  7  :  11-17. 

The  Leper  Cured.  Matt.  8:2-4;  Mark  1  :  40-45  ;  Luke  o  :  12-14. 
The  Water  made  Wine  at  Cana.  John  2  :  1-11.  _ 

The  Nobleman’s  Son  Cured  of  Fever.  John  4  :  46-54. 

Jesus  Heals  a  Man  Long  Diseased.  John  5  :  1-19. 

The  Man  Born  Blind  Cured.  John  9  :  1-7. 

Lazarus  Raised  from  the  Dead  John  11  :  38-44 

The  Syrophoenicians’  Daughter  Cured.  Matt.  L>  :  ,  Maik  .  -4. 

The  Four  Thousand  Fed.  Matt.  15  :  32-39  ;  Mark  8  :  1-10. 

The  Tempest  Stilled.  Matt.  8  :  23-27  ;  Mark  4  :  36-41 
Jairus’  Daughter  Raised  from  the  Dead.  Matt.  9:  23--0  ;  Mark 
35-43  •  Luke  8  :  41,  42,  49-56. 

Jesus  Walking  on  the  Sea.  Matt.  14  :  26-32  ;  Mark  8  :  48-o2 
The  Five  Thousand  Fed.  Matt.  14  :  1 5-21  ;  Mark  6  :  30-44 . 

The  Fie  Tree  Cursed.  Matt.  21  :  11-22. 

The  Legion  of  Devils  Cast  Out.  Mark  51-23  ;  Matt.  8  :  -8-34  ; 

A  Coin  taken  from  a  Fish.  Matt.  17  :  24-27. 


John  6  :  19-20 


Luke  8  :  26-37 


Syllabus 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


of  Scripture  Lessons  in  Infant  and  First 

The  Creation. 

The  Story  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

The  Story  of  Cain  and  Abel. 

The  Story  of  Noah  and  the  Flood. 

The  Story  of  Ishmael. 

The  Story  of  Abraham  and  Isaac. 

The  Story  of  Jacob  and  Esau. 

The  Story  of  Joseph. 

The  Story  of  Moses. 

Moses  and  the  Burning  Bush. 

The  Plagues  in  Egypt. 

The  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness. 

Crossing  the  Sea. 

The  Sending  of  Quail  and  Manna. 

Water  from  the  Rock. 


Standards 
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January 
February 
March 
A  pril 


June 


How  the  Commandments  were  Given. 

The  Making  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Ark. 
The  Story  of  Joshua  and  the  Taking  of  Jericho. 
The  Story  of  Gideon. 

The  Story  of  Samson. 

Daniel  in  the  Lion’s  Den. 

Ruth  and  Naomi. 

Samuel  and  Eli. 

David  and  Goliath. 

David  and  Jonathan. 

Absalom . 

Water  from  Bethlehem’s  Well. 


Other  Lessons  to  be  Taught 

Zacharias  in  the  Temple. 

Birth  of  John  the  Baptist. 

The  Angel  visits  Mary. 

The  Birth  of  Jesus. 

The  Shepherds. 

The  Wise  Men  from  the  East. 

The  Flight  into  Egypt. 

Jesus’  Boyhood  in  Galilee. 

The  Visit  to  the  Temple. 

The  Meeting  of  Jesus  and  John. 

The  Temptation  of  Jesus. 

The  Wonderful  Draft  of  Fishes. 

The  Marriage  in  Cana. 

Jesus  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria. 

John  the  Baptist  in  Prison. 

The  Nobleman’s  Son. 

The  Healing  of  the  Mother  of  Peter's  Wife. 
The  Healing  of  the  Paralytic. 

The  Centurion’s  Servant. 

The  Transfiguration. 

The  Demoniac  Boy. 

The  Entry  into  Jerusalem . 

Peter’s  Denial. 

The  Death  of  Jesus. 

The  Resurrection  of  Jesus. 


Memory  Work 

The  Lord’s  Prayer. 

Psalm  23. 

The  Shepherd’s  Song.  Luke  2:  10,  11,  17. 

The  Beatitudes.  Matt.  5:  3-9. 

See  also  Marathi  Translation  of  Annett’s  Lessons  for  Primary  Schools. 
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APPENDIX  B 

BIBLICAL  EDUCATION* 

Division  A.  Management 

1  There  shall  be  a  Bible  School,  conducted  jointly  by  the  Mission  and  the 

^  2  The  supervision  of  the  school  shall  be  committed  to  a  Board  of  Directors, 
consisting  of  six  members,  three  to  be  appointed  by  the  Mission  and  three  by  the 
Church  Council.  Four  members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum . 

3  The  Mission  shall  elect  annually,  by  ballot,  its  member  to  co-operate  with 
the  representative  of  the  Church  Council  on  the  teaching  staff. 

41  After  each  Annual  Meeting  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the 
Church  Council  of  the  names  of  the  Mission’s  representatives  on  the  Board  ol  Elec¬ 
tors  and  on  the  Examining  Committee. 

Division  B.  -Admission 

I  Entrance  requirements  shall  be  the  completion  of  the  Seventh  Vernacular  , 
Standard,  or  the  fourth  Anglo-Vernacular.  Exceptions  may  be  made  m  special  j 

cases..  gtuclentf,  meeting  the  requirements  shall  be  admitted  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  a  Station  or  of  the  Church  Council. 

3  The  Board  of  Directors  may  admit  students  from  other  Missions  or  Church 

Councils,  provided  all  expenses  are  paid.  , 

4.  Examinations  shall  be  conducted  by  the  teachers  at  the  end  of  the  urst  anc, 
second  terms  The  examination  at  the  end  of  the  third  term  shall  be  conductec  y 
1  committee,’  consisting  of  one  member  appointed  by  the  Church  Council  and  one 
annoTnted  b4  the  Mission.  This  committee  shall  determine  the  final  marks  for  the 
year.  These  shall  be  accepted  as  meeting  requirements  for  appointment  oi  promo- 
tion  in  the  Mission  s  service. 

Division  C.  —Curriculum 

1  The  four-year  curriculum  shall  be  that  adopted  by  the  Mission  and  the 
Presbvterv  in  1916  and  as  amended  later,  or  as  determined  by  joint  action,  (bee 

Minutes  1916,  p.  34  ff.  ,  1918,  p.  41,  Appendix  B.)  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

*58  The  Session  from  April  to  September  shall  consist  of  three  terms  of  two 
months  each  The  first  term  shall  include  a  course  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
village  workers,  and  likewise  a  ‘Refresher’  course  of  pastors  and  evangelists.  In¬ 
struction  shall  be  arranged  for  the  wives  of  students 

3  Students  attending  the  first  two  months  for  the  sake  of  the  studies  named 
in  the  Rules  may  take  other  subjects  with  the  approval  of  the  teaching  stafl. 

Division  D.—  Aid 

1  Students  shall  be  provided  with  free  living  quarters,  and  with  necessary 

books  at  one-third  the  cost.  ,  .  ... 

->  When  necessary,  students  shall  be  granted  scholarships  as  follows  : 

Unmarried  Married 

Qualifications.  Student. 

Seventh  Vernacular,  or  Fourth  Anglo-Verna-  1 - 
cular,  passed 

Sixth  Vernacular,  or  Third  Anglo-Vernacular, 
passed  •  • 

Fifth  Vernacular,  or  Second  Anglo-Vernacular, 
passed 

Lower  Qualifications 


13 

12 

10 


Student. 

Es. 

20 

18 

16 

14 


♦Printed  bv  order  of  the  Mission,  in  the  Appendix,  because  the  Bible  School 
has  been  under 'joint  direction  of  Church  Council  and  Mission. 
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Theological  Instruction 
COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  BIBLE  SCHOOL 
First  Year 


Fip-st  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Third  Term 

0  T.  Exegesis 

Genesis  4 

Ex.,  Lev.,  Sum.  4 

De  ut.,  Josh. 
Do. 

Do. 

4 

N.  T.  Exegesis 

Theology 

Harmony  Gosp.5 
3 

Do.  5 

Do.  3 

3 

Church  History 

Ancient  to 

A.D.  590  2 

Do.  2 

Do. 

2 

Homiletics* 

Lectures  and 
Sermon  Plans  3 

Do.  3 

Do. 

3 

Hinduism 

Ancient  3 

Modem 

3 

Bible  Geography  .  . 

1 

21 

Do.  1 

21 

Do. 

i 

Marathi 

21 

Supplementary  t'ourse,  Pedagogy  . .  3 

Marathi  Bible  . .  3 
O.  T.  History  .  .  4 


Second  Year 


0.  T.  Exegesis 

N.  T.  Exegesis 

Theology 
Church  History 

Homiletics 

Non-Christian  Religions 
Marathi 


First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Third  Term. 

Jud..  Ruth,  1&2 

1  and  2  Kings, 

Ez.,  Neh., 

Sam.  1  Chron.  5 

2  Chron .  4 

Esth.  5 

Acts  4 

1  and  2  Thes., 

Gal.,  Rom.  5 

1  and  2  Cor.  5 

3 

Do.  3 

Do.  3 

Mediaeval 

590-1517  2 

Do.  2 

Do.  2 

Lect.  Plans  and 

Sermon  3 

Do.  3 

Do.  3 

Reformed 

Hinduism  3 

Islam  3 

Do.  2 

1 

1 

1 

21 

21 

21 

Pedagogy  •  •  3 
Marathi  Bible  .  •  3 
N.  T.  History  . .  4 


*Homiletics  is  to  include  sermons  for  both  Christians  and  non -Christians,  and 
one  hour  each  week  during  some  years  of  the  course  is  to  be  given  to  (  hristian  i- 
dences,  especially  with  a  view  to  meeting  objections  to  Christianity. 
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Third  Year 


First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Third  Term. 

0.  T.  Exegesis 

Psalms  5 

Prov.  and  Job  5 

Song,  Eccl.  4 

N.  T.  Exegesis 

Theology 

Col.,  Eph., 
Phileni  4 

3 

Philip.,  1  Tim.  4 

Do.  3 

2  Tim.,  Tit., 
Heb.  5 

Do.  3 

Church  History 

Reformation 

Do.  2 

Do.  2 

Homiletics 

1517-1648  2 

Lect.  Plans  and 

Do.  3 

Do.  3 

Non-Christian 

Religions 

Canon 

Marathi 

Sermons  3 

Jainism  3 

1 

21 

Old  Testament  3 

1 

21 

NewTestamentt 

1 

21 

Psychology  .  3 


Fourth  Year 


First  Term. 

1 

Second  Term. 

Third  Term. 

0.  T.  Exegesis 

Isa.,  Jer. ,  Lam.  5 

Ezek.,Dan.  5 

Hos.  to  Mai.  5 

N.  T.  Exegesis 

Jas.,  and  2 

1,  2,  3  John. 

Revelation 

Pet,  4 

Jude  4 

Theology 

3 

The  Future  3 

The  SeripturesS 

Church  History 

Modern,  1648  2 

Do.  2 

Do.  2 

Homiletics 

Lect.  Plans  and 

Do.  3 

Do.  3 

Sermons  3 

Non -Christian 

Religions 

Lingite  Reii- 

gion  3 

Criticism 

Textual  3 

Historical  3 

Marathi 

1 

1 

1 

21 

21 

21 

Astronomy  ■  •  3 

Prophecy  .  .  3 
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APPENDIX  C 

List  of  Books  Recommended  for  New  Missionaries 
FIRST-YEAR  COURSE  OF  READING 
Hinduism 

1  History  :  ,  t 

(а)  History  of  India.  Rapson  and  Vincent  A.  Smith.  Brief  and  quite  up-  o- 

(б)  Brief  History  of  the  Indian  People  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  A  very  excellent 

compendium. 

(c)  A  History  of  India.  E.  W.  Thompson.  A  very  satisfactory  hook . 

(d)  Ancient  India.  E.  J.  Rapson. 

Ancient  and  Modern  India.  R.  C.  Dutt. 

India  Through  The  Ages.  Flora  Anne  Steel. 

(e)  Shivaji,  The  Marathi.  Rawlinson. 

2.  Introductory  and  General  : 

(a)  The  Primer  of  Hinduism.  Farquhar. 

lb)  Hinduism.  Sir  Monier  Williams.  _  ,r,  .  , 

(c)  Hindu  Manners,  Customs,  and  Ceremonies.  Dubois  and  Beauchamp,  ini 

edition. 

( d )  Asia  and  Europe.  Meredith  Townsend. 

3.  Modern  India  : 

(a)  The  Renaissance  of  India.  ('.  F.  Andrews. 

(b)  The  Outcaste's  Hope.  Phillips. 

(c)  Indian  Painting.  Association  Press,  Calcutta. 

Indian  Music.  Association  Press.  Calcutta. 

Indian  Economics.  Banerjea.  Macmillan. 

>  4.  Special  Topics  :  .  ,, 

(a)  English  Translation  of  the  Bhagavat  Gita.— TAe  Bhagavat  Oita,  or  the  Lord 

Song,  translated  by  L.  1).  Barnett  in  the  Temple  Classics.  1  oetic  Transla¬ 
tion— Dr.  Caleb,  Lahore.  n  t  a 

( b )  Gita  and  Gospel.  Farquhar.  Third  edition,  191/.  Six  annas.  G.-Li.n., 

1\/J 

(c)  Karma  and  Redemption.  Prof.  A.  G.  Hogg,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  1910. 

Q  ^  ^  Madras 

(d)  Hindu ’Fasts  arid.  Feasts.  Mukerjee,  Muir  Central  College.  Re.  1.  Indian 

Press,  Allahabad,  Written  by  a  Hindu. 

The  Hindu  Year.  Miss  M.  M.  Underhill.  Bombay  Tract  &  Book  Society. 

Rs.  2.  _  „  .  ,  ,  . 

(c)  The  Arya  Samaj.  Lajpat  Rai.  Longmans,  Green  V  Co.  Point  of  view 

of  the  Arya  Samaj. 

5.  Weekly  Papers  : 

The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 

The  Servant  of  India. 


Islam 

I  .  English  translation  of  the  Koran. 

Muhammadanism.  D.  S.  Margoliouth.  Home  University  Library. 
Muhammadanism.  St.  Clair  Tisdall,  S.P.C.K. 

Arabia,  the  Cradle  of  Islam.  S.  M.  Zwemer. 

Islam  in  India  and  the  Far  Fast.  E.  M.  Wherry. 

SECOND-YEAR  COURSE  OF  READING 

1.  Introductory  and  General  : 

(a)  History  of  India .  Keene,  Two  volumes.  Rs.  11, 
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(6)  History  of  India.  Marshman  [alternative  to  (a)].  Second-hand  copies  only 
obtainable. 

(c)  History  of  the  Marathas.  Grant  Duff. 

History  of  the  Maratha  People.  Kincaid  and  Parasnis. 

Historu  of  Shivaji.  Ranade.  „ 

Id)  The  Crown  of  Hinduism.  Farquhar.  Oxford  Press.  Indian  Editio  . 

Re.  1-8.  A  brilliantly  written  book.  Should  be  read  by  eveiy  missionary. 

(e)  The  Religion  of  the  Vedas.  Maurice  Bloomfield. 

2.  Modern  India  : 

t  a)  The  Making  of  British  India.  Ramsay  Muir. 

(b)  Modern  Religious  Movements  in  India.  J.  N.  Farquhar.  Indian  Edition. 

(c)  Village  Government  in  British  India.  Matthai.  „  „  „  T 

(d)  A  History  of  the  Indian  Nationalist  Movement.  Sir  Vemey  Lovett,  ivx.s.i. 

(e)  Indian  Nationality.  R.  N.  Gilchrist. 

3.  Special  Topics  : 

(a)  Pantheism  and  Value  for  Life.  Urquhart. 

( b )  Indian  Theism.  N.  Macnicol.  t, 

(c)  Redemption,  Hindu  and  Christian.  Sidney  Cave..  Association  I  less. 

Id)  Psalms  of  the  Maratha  Saints.  Macnicol.  Association  I  ress. 

(t?)  The  Life  and  Work  of  Tukaram.  Fraser  and  Edwards.  O.L.h. 

Islam 

1.  la)  The  Faith  of  Islam.  Canon  Sell.  . 

lb)  The  Spirit  of  Islam.  AmirAli.  The  Muhammadan  point  ot  view. 

(c)  The  Witness  of  the  Quran  to  Jesus  Christ.  Sir  Win.  Muir.  Most  useful. 

(d)  Muhammadan  Objections  to  Christianity.  St.  Clair  Tisdall. 

Missionary  Problems 

1.  Devolution  in  Mission  Administration.  D.  J.  Fleming. 

Missionary  and  Church  Magazines 

2.  (a)  International  Review  of  Missions.  Edinburgh  House,  2  Eaton  Gate,  London, 

S.W.  1.  10*’.  6d.,  post  free. 

(b)  The  Moslem  World.  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  U.k-.A. 

(c)  The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World.  156,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

East  and  West. 

National  Christian  Council  Review. 

Dnyanodaya. 

The  United  Church  Review. 

THIRD-YEAR  COURSE  OF  READING  AND  BEYOND 

1  Introductory  and  General:  „ ,  .  ,,  ,  ,  , 

(a)  A  History  of  India.  Vincent  A.  Smith.  Last  Edition.  Most  complete 

work  on  the  subject.  ,. 

(b)  The  Soul  of  India.  George  Howells.  A  very  complete  compendium. 

2.  Modern  India:  „  ,  v  ,  ,  tl 

(a)  Popular  Religion  and  Folk-lore  in  Northern  India.  Crooke.  1  ols.  1-11. 

lb)  Life  of  Lord  Lawrence.  Beewerth  Smith. 

(c)  Omens  and  Superstitions  of  Southern  India.  Thurston . 

3.  Special  Topics  :  ,T  ,  , , 

(а)  Village  Gods  of  Southern  India.  Whitehead  Valuable. 

(б)  The  Economic  Life  of  a  Bengal  District.  Jack.  1916.  Clarendon  es  , 

Oxford.  Very  useful  as  suggesting  lines  of  investigation  m  other  parts  of 

India.  ,  .  ,  , 

(c)  Transmigration  and  Karma.  Slater.  A  careful  study  f  ., 

(d)  The  Heart  of  Jainism.  Mrs.  Stevenson.  191o.  Most  valuable  for  those 

(e)  ThelkTrlaswT%ththe^Magi.  Moulton,  Indispensable  for  those  working 

among  the  Parsees, 
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(/)  The  Rig- Veda  and  Vedic  Religion.  Clayton,  C.L.S.,  Madras. 
(//)  Asoka.  Maophail. 

(h)  The  Bite.fi  of  the  Twice-Born.  Mrs.  Stevenson. 


Islam 

],  (a)  Aspects  of  Islam.  D.  B.  Macdonald. 

(h)  The  Preaching  of  Islam.  Arnold.  An  apology  for  Islam. 

(c)  Life  of  Muhammad.  Sir  Wm.  Muir, 

(, d )  Essays  on  Islam,  Canon  Sell, 

(«)  God  as  Triune ,  etc.  Gairdner. 

If)  Annals  of  the  Early  Caliphate,  Sir  Wm,  Muir, 

( g )  Dictionary  of  Islam,  Hughes, 

(h)  Indian  Islam,  Titus, 

Supplementary  List  of  Books  recommended  for  Students 


4. 


On  Mysticism  :  ttt.  ,  . 

The  Indian  Mystic,  J.  C.  Winslow,  M.A. 

The  Sadhu,  Streeter  and  Appaswamy. 

Christian  Yoga,  J.  C.  Winslow. 

Jagadguru,  J.  C.  Winslow. 

The  Heritage  of  India  Series  : 

Poems  by  Indian  Women,  Margaret  Macnicol. 

Bengali  Religious  Lyrics ,  Sakta,  Thompson  and  Spencer. 

Classical  Sanskrit  Literature,  Prof.  A.  Bemedale  Keith. 

The  Samkhya  System,  Prof.  A.  Bemedale  Keith. 

The  Karma- Mimamsa,  Prof.  A.  Bemedale  Keith. 

Hymns  from,  the  Rigveda.  A.  A.  Maodonnell. 

Hymns  of  the  Tamil  Saivite  Saints,  Kingsbury  and  1  hilips. 

Psalms  of  the  Maratha  Saints,  Nicol  Macnicol. 

The  Heart  of  Buddhism,  K.  J.  Saunders. 

Gotama  Buddha,  K.  J.  Saunders. 

Asoka,  Janies  M.  Maophail. 

Kanare.se  Literature. *E.  P.  Rice. 

Hindi  Literature,  F.  E.  Keay. 

Rabindranath  Tagore,  Edward  Thompson. 

The  Coins  of  India,  C.  J.  Brown. 

The  Music  of  India,  H.  A.  Popley. 

Builders  of  Modern  India  Series  : 

Mahadev  Govind  Ranade.  James  Kellock. 

Pandita  Ramabai,  Nicol  Macnicol. 

Mahatma,  Gandhi.  Gray  and  Parekli. 

Narayan  Vaman  Tilak.  J.  C.  Winslow. 

The  Religious  Quest  of  India  Series  : 

The  Religion  of  the  Rigveda.  H.  i>.  Griswold. 

Hindu  Ethics,  John  McKenzie. 

Redemption,  Hindu  and  Christian,  Sydney Wave. 

The  Bites  of  the  Twice-Born,  Mrs.  Sinclair  Stevenson. 

The  Heart  of  Jainism,  Mrs.  Sinclair  Stevenson. 

A  n  Outline  of  the  Religious  Literature  of  India,  J.  N.  I  arquhar. 

Indian  Theism,  Nicol  Macnicol. 

The  Treasure  of  the  Magi,  James  Hope  Moulton. 

The  Vedanta.  Urquhart. 

The  Religious  Life  of  India  Series  : 

The  Chaitanya  Movement,  M.  T.  Kennedy.  Whitehead  I)  D. 

The  Village  Gods  of  South  India,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  II.  J 

The  Chamars,  Geo.  W.  Briggs. 

The  Hindu  Religious  Year,  M.  M% Underhill. 

The  Ahmadiya  Movement,  H.  A.  \V alter. 
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6.  Other  Books  Recommended  : 

The  Economic  Life,  of  a  Deccan  Village,  Mann. 

The  Women  of  Bengal,  Margaret  M.  Urquhart. 

The  Women  of  India,  Otho  Rothfield. 

India .  (Yearly  Statement  of  the  Government  of  India). 

The  Indian  Year  Book  (‘Times  of  India  Press,’  Bombay). 

India,  Old  and  New,  Sir  Valentine  Chirol. 

India,  Sir  Valentine  Chirol  (The  Modern  World  Series). 

Indian  Unrest,  Sir  Valentine  Chirol. 

The  Hindu  View  of  Life,  S.  Radhakrishnan. 

Indian  Problems,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  H.  Whitehead. 

The  Heart,  of  Aryavarta,  Ronaldshay. 

India,  A  Bird's-eye  View,  Ronaldshay, 

India,  Lord  Curzon. 

The  Making  of  Modern  India,  Nicol  Macnicol, 

India  and  Its  Faiths,  J.  B.  Pratt. 

Labour  in  India,  Janet  H.  Kelman. 

India,  Sir  Verney  Lovett. 

The  Oriental  Christ,  P.  C.  Mozoomdar. 

The  Christ  of  the  Indian  Road,  Stanley  Jones. 

The  Christ  of  the  Round  Table,  Stanley  .Tones. 

Crime  in  India,  S.  M.  Edwards. 

Bombay  Folk-lore,  Enthoven. 

Tribes  and  Castes  of  Bombay,  Enthoven. 

The  Goal  of  India,  Holland. 

The  Outlook  of  India,  Holland. 

Religious  W ridings  and  Lectures,  Bhandarkar. 

Religious  Lectures,  Ranade. 

Speeches  and  Writings,  Chandavarkar. 

The,  Christian  Task  in  India,  McKenzie. 

India  in  the  Dark  Wood,  Macnicol. 

Indian  Industry,  Matheson. 

Keshub  Chandra  Sen,  Parekh. 

Ram  Mohun  Roy,  Parekh. 

Mahatma  Gandhi's  Ideas,  Andrews. 

Mahatma  Gandhi's  Autobiography,  Andrews.  , 

See  also  articles  in  Hasting’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics  under  India  . 
And  in  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  14th  Edition. 

7.  Books  on  Indian  Education  : 

The  Education  of  India.,  Arthur  Mayhew,  C.I.E. 

Schools  with  a  Message  in  India,  D.  J.  Fleming,  Ph.D. 

Village  Education  in  India,  a  Commission. 

Ancient  Indian.  Education,  F.  E.  Keay. 

Village  Schools  in  India,  Mason  Olcott,  Ph.D. 

Christianity  and  the  Government  of  India,  Mayhew. 

8  Books  on  Tukaram  and  Ramdas,  etc.  :  , 

Tukaram ,  His  Life  and  Work,  Rev.  I.  F.  Edwards  and  J.  A.  1'raaer. 
Ramdas,  Rev.  W.  S.  Doming,  Ph.D. 

Bhanudas,  Abbot. 

Eknath,  Abbot. 

Stotramala,  Abbot. 

Diqambar,  Abbot.  .. 

Note.—' The  books  listed  above  may  be  secured  through  The  Association  Press, 
5,  Russell  Street,  Calcutta  or  Bombay  Tract  and  Book  Society,  -i9,  Ganesh 
Pkth,  Poona. 

Books  Recommended  for  Improvement  of  Marathi 

1 .  The  New  Age  .  Navayug. 

2.  Manikabag.  The  Jewel  Garden, 
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3.  Sleri  Krishna  Charitra.  The  Life  of  Shri  Krishna.. 

4.  Reminiscences  of  Our  Life,  by  Ramabai  M.  Ranade. 

5.  After  Fifty  Years — Pannas.  Varshanni. 

6.  Shri  Ramakrishna. 

7.  The  Essence,  of  the  Doings  of  Buddha-  Buddha  Lila  Ear. 

8.  My  Travel  to  Europe. 

9.  Swamy  Pundambhat. 

10.  Maharashtra  Mahila.  The  Women  of  India. 

11.  Handfuls  of  Rice  from  S udamya — Eudamyache  Poke. 

12.  Essays  from  Agarkar. 

13.  N ibandhmala,  by  Chiplunkar. 

14.  Uttar  Hindustancha  Pravas,  by  Bhate. 

15.  Rikainapanchi  Kamgiri,  by  Gadkari. 

16.  Poems  by  Narayana  Vaman  Tilalc. 

17.  Works  of  Apte,  Ranade,  Tilak,  Vaidya,  Kelkar,  and  Thakare 

18.  Magazines  and  Papers — Kesari,  Manoranjan,  Dnyanodaya,  Prabod liana , 

Dnyan  Prakash. 

19.  Religious  Writings  and  Lectures, 
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APPENDIX  D 

An  Approved  Course  of  Study  in  Islamics  for  Those  intending 
to  work  among  Muslims 

The  Committee  on  Work  among  Muslims,  itself  a  sub-committee  of  the  National 
Christian  Council  of  India,  decided  in  1926  to  draw  up  a  course  of  study  in  Islamics 
which  should  serve  as  a  guide  to  missionaries  in  their  first  term  of  service  (and  any 
others),  who  might  desire  to  equip  themselves  for  work  among  Muslims. 

The  course  approved  follows,  in  the  main,  the  one  prescribed  some  years  ago 
by  the  M.M.  League,  which  it  now  replaces.  Its  value  will  be  apparent  to  mission¬ 
aries  working  in  other  Muslim  fields.  The  details  are  set  forth  below'  : 

1 .  Muhammad  : 

Sell’s  Life  of  Muhammad.  (C.L.S.) 

2 .  The  Quran  : 

(а)  Sale’s  Preliminary  Discourse  to  the  Quran.  (Chandos  Classics). 

(б)  Sale’s  Historical  Development  of  the  Quran.  (C.L.S.) 

[Rodwell’s  translation  of  Quran  (in  Everyman’s  edition)  will  be  found 
useful.] 

3.  The  System  : 

Sell’s  The  Faith  of  Islam.  (S.P.C.K.) 

[Also  the  same  author’s  booklet.  Outlines  of  Islam  (C.L.S.)] 

4.  Controversy  : 

Tisdall’s  Pfander’s  Mizan-ul-Haqq  (Balance  of  Truth).  (R.T.S.) 

Tisdall’s  Muhammadan  Objections  to  Christianity.  (S.P.C.K.) 

5.  The  Christian  Approach  :  . 

(а)  Presentation  of  Christianity  to  Moslems.  (Bd.  Missionary  I  iep.,  New 

York.) 

(б)  Crusaders  of  Twentieth  Century.  W.  A.  Bice.  (C.M.S.) 

(c)  Vital  Forces  of  Christianity  and  Islam.  (Ox.  Univ.  Press.) 

Id)  Aspects  of  Islam.  D.  B.  Macdonald.  (Macmillan.) 

(e)  The  Modern  Use  of  the  Bible.  Fosdick.  (Student  Christian  Move¬ 
ment.) 

(/)  Indian  Islam,  Titus.  (Ox.  Univ.  Press.) 
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Yea  and  Nay  Vote 
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SEEKING  A  LARGER  CHURCH  UNION  IN  INDIA. 

JCcitUs  Zjsu/tw'p?  j  <^0uu\.  .  b  /  /  ?  £  2^ 

Even  in  the  midst  of  the  disturbed  political  situation, 
it  is  evident  that  the  movement  toward  Christian  unity  in  India 
is  making  progress.  Recently,  and  most  significantly,  this  move¬ 
ment  has  grown  too  large  to  be  comprehended  within  the  proposals 
for  the  formation  of  a  united  church  of  South  India.  Churches 
and  missions  of  many  Protestant  complexions  at  work  in  North  India 
have  demanded  that  there  be  a  united  chmrch  for  the  entire  country. 
As  a  result,  representatives  of  both  north  and  south  India  met  in 
Nagpur  in  November  and  unanimously  -  the  word  requires  italic  type- 
adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  to  govern  the  future  writing  of 
formal  instruments  of  union.  When  it  is  said  that  these  represent¬ 
atives  included  Baptists,  Quakers,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  American 
Methodists,  members  of  the  United  chmrch  of  northern  India  and  the 
South  India  United  church,  and  the  Anglicans,  the  importance  of 
this  achievement  will  be  clear.  The  crucial  resolutions  read: 

That,  with  regard  to  the  type  of  organization  that 
may  ultimately  prove  acceptable  for  a  united  church 
of  India,  this  conference  records  its  opinion  that 
this  would  be  found  through  the  general  adoption  of 
a  constitutional  episcopate  responsible  to  representa¬ 
tive  assemblies  and  synods,  in  a  form  that  would  com¬ 
prehend,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  advantages  of  the 
episcopal,  presbyterian  and  congregational  modes  of 
governmant *  In  resolution  number  five,  the  phrase, 
nA  constitutional  episcopate,”  is  not  used  as  a  syn¬ 
onym  for  the  historic  episcopate. 
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The  Children’s  Sermon 

W.  M.  Ryburn 

Intercommunion  Once  More 

J.  M.  Macfie,  Ph.D. 


TKe  Unknown  Life  of  Jesus  Christ 

E.  J.  Goodspeed,  Ph.D. 
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SPRING  ANNOUNCEMENT  FROM 
STUDENT  CHRISTIAN  MOVEMENT  PRESS,  LONDON 


Cheap  Indian  Editions 


Just  Published 


Ready  in  June. 

The  People  of  the  Mosque.  By  L.  Bevan  Jones, 
^  Principal  of  the  H-enry  Martin  School,  Lahore. 
Deray  8vo.  Rs.  6-8.  Indian  Edition  probably 

Rs  2  8. 

A  scholarly  and  detailed  study  of  Islam,  its  found¬ 
ations  and  expansion,  its  faith  and  practice,  the 
sects  into  which  it  has  been  sub-divided,  the  reform 
5  movements,  the  new  apologetic  and  its  challenge  to 
p  Christianity  to-day. 

Ready  in  June. 

§  The  Heritage  of  Asia.  By  Kenneth  Saunders, 
|  Litt.D.  ;  Illustrated.  Indian  Edition,  Paper,  pro- 
1  bably  Rs.  2. 

:r§  Beginning  with  a  brief  summary  of  Asiatic  history, 
1  this  book  examines  the  three  chief  cultures  of  Asia. 
I  detailing  the  characteristics  of  the  religion  and  art  of 
;i  each,  and  giving  an  interesting  account  of  Sakya- 
1  muni,  Confucius  and  Shotoku,  and  the  present-day 
j  figures  of  Gandhi,  Hu  Shih  and  Kagawa.  An  Antho- 
!  logy  of  illustrative  readings  is  appended. 

"t  Ready  in  June. 

|  Liberating  the  Lay  Forces  of  Christianity.  By 

,1  Dr.  John  R.  Mott.  Indian  Edition.  Probably  ‘ 

J  Re.  1-8. 

1  ‘  The  aim  of  these  chapters  is  to  indicate  the  signi- 

'!  ficant  and  indispensable  part  which  laymen  have  had' 
|  in  building  up  the  Kingdom  of  God  .  .  .  and  to 
'J  outline  constructive  plans  and  measures  for  liberating: 
3  the  all-too-latent  lay  forces  so  imperatively  demanded, 
|  by  the  world  situation.’ — Preface. 

;  Ready  end  May. 

|  The  Other  Spanish  Christ.  A  Study  in  the 
|  Spiritual  History  of  Spain  and  South  America. 

1  By  John  A.  Mackay,  D.Litt.  Demy  8vo.  Probablv 

*  Rs  6-6, 


The  Doctrine  of  Grace  The  work  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  international  group  of  theologians  con¬ 
vened  by  the  Continuation  Committee  of  the  I 
Eaith  and  Order  Conference.  Demy  8vo.  Rs.  i 
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Now  Ready.  I 

A  Running  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  according 
to  St.  I.uke.  With  Parallel  Text.  By  E.  W.  S. 
Packard,  Chaplain  of  Sedbergh  School.  Demy 
8vo.  255  pp  Rs.  3-12  Paper,  Rs.  2-10. 

A  detailed  running  commentary  on  St.  Luke's  Gos¬ 
pel  with  the  author’s  translation  of  the  text,  prepared 
for  use  in  schools.  It  is  suitable  for  the  pupils  own 
reading  in  the  upper  forms  ;  in  others  it  will  be  valu¬ 
able  for  the  teacher.  Ordinary  readers  also  will  find  it 
a  fresh  and  vivid  study  of  the  Gospel. 

Now  Ready. 

A  Man's  Job  ?  What  it  means  to  be  a  Parson. 
Edited  by  Canon  B.  K.  Cunningham,  Principal  of 
Westcott  House.  Re.  18, 

Just  Published 

In  the  Presence.  A  Guide  for  Communicants.  By 
K.  F.  Jones,  m.a.,  and  R.  M.  Prichard,  m.a.  With 
a  Foreword  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  Cloth, 

Re  1-8  ;  paper,  As  12. 

A  guide  for  Communicants  with  forms  of  pre¬ 
paration,  notes  on  the  Ser\  ice,  a  calendar  of  saints 
and  heroes,  and  private  devotions. 

Now  Ready. 

The  Teachers  Commentary.  The  Commentary 
is  intended  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  teachers  of 
children,  particularly  in  the  senior  classes  of 
elementary  schools,  central  schools,  the  lower  forms 
of  secondary  schools  and  in  .Sunday  Schools. 
Royal  8vo.  448  pp.  With  maps  and  illustrations. 

Rs.  6-6 


Just  Published. 


General  Editors  : 


By  the  Great  Japanese  Christian 

|  New  Life  Through  God.  By  Toyohiko  Kagawa. 
|  Edited  and  with  Introduction  by  Kenneth  Saun- 
|  ders,  Litt.D.  Rs.  3-12. 

|  Here  are  old  truths  touched  into  new  life.  Here 
|  is  light  from  the  East. 

-g  This  book  is  selling  to-day  in  Japan  by  the  hundred 
j  thousand.  Japan  is  seeking  new  life  and  she  listens 
j  eagerly  to  one  who  is  already  a  national  hero  telling 
1  of  the  things  by  which  he  lives. 

1  Now  Ready. 

|  Catholicify.  By  Herbert  H.  Kelly.  Rs.  3  Paoer 

I  Re.  1-14.  F 

5 

|  A  vigorous  and  searching  analysis  of  the  marks  of 
|  a  truly  Catholic  Church. 

Just  Published. 

J  Prayers  New  and  Old.  Compiled  and  Selected 
|  by  the  late  Dr.  A.  W.  Robinson,  Canon  of  Canter- 
J  bury.  Rs.  2-10. 

|  Just  Published. 

|  The  Present  Day  Summons  to  the  World  Mission 
I  of  Christianity.  By  Dr.  John  R.  Mott.  Rs.  5-10. 


The  Rev.  Hugh  Martin,  m.a. 

Editor  of  the  Student  Christian  Movement  Press. 
Associate  Editor: 

For  the  Old  Testament — Professor  T.  H. 
Robinson,  d.d.,  Cardiff. 

For  the  New  Testament — Professor  L.  W. 
Grensted,  d  d.,  Oxford. 

The  Absurdity  of  Christianity.  By  A.  A.  Bowman, 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Glasgow  University. 
Second  edition.  As.  12. 

The  Great  Amphibium.  Four  Lectures  on  the 
position  of  Religion  in  a  scientific  age.  Bv  Joseph 
Needham  Rs  4  8. 

Finding  God.  By  A.  Herbert  Gray,  d  d.  Rs.  3; 
paper,  Re.  1-14. 

“  To  overpraise  this  little  book  seems  to  us  almost 
impossible.  Dr.  Herbert  Gray’s  psychological 
insight  and  intellectual  courage  are  matched  with  a 
perfect  lucidity  of  expression  and  the  result  is  a  piece 
of  apologetic  which  one  would  like  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  every  genuine  'seeker'  in  the  country.” — 
C hristian  World. 
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Contributors  to  this  Issue 

Dr.  J.  M.  Macfie  of  the  Scottish  Church 
Mission  makes  a  second  contribution  on  the 
subject  of  Inter-Communion. 

We  offer  our  readers  something  out  of  the 
ordinary  this  month  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Toyohiko  Kagawa  and  one  of  his  associates. 
A  few  remarks  indicative  of  what  Motoichiro 
Takahashi  has  suffered  for  his  convictions  on 
the  subject  of  non-militarism  are  to  be  found 
abos  e  the  poems. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Goodspeed  is  the  well-known 
author  of  An  American  Translation  of  the 
New  Testament  and  professor  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago. 


The  Henry  Martyn  School 


Extension  Course  for  Missionaries, 
Landour 

As  previously  notified  the  members  of  the 
Staff  wall  be  present  in  Landour  this  summer  to- 
conduct  a  four  weeks’  course  in  Islamic  studies. 

The  course  is  due  to  commence  on  Monday,. 
13th  June,  and  the  lectures  will  probably  be 
given,  two  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the 
afternoon,  on  alternate  days,  at  the  Community 
Centre.  Further  details  will  be  announced 
later  in  Landour  itself.  In  the  meantime 
enquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  undersigned 
at  Ziz  Zag,  Landour,  Mussoorie,  U.P. 

Rev.  L.  Bevan  Jones, 

Principals 
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DIRECTORY  f 

OF  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

affiliated  with 

THE  UNITED  CHURCH  OF  NORTHERN  INDIA 


Christian  Atmosphere— Christian  Teachers— Christian  Worship— 

Christian  Social  and  Moral  Standards. 

Patronize^  you"  ow^itstiTutions.16^5  affil'ated  With  ^  U",ted  Church  of  Northern  Ind- 

CHRISTIAN  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Kharar,  Dist.  Ambala,  Punjab 

Principal:  W.  M.  Ryburn,  M.A. 

Rural  Primary  and  High  School  for  Village  Boys. 

CHRISTIAN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  Saharanpur,  U.P. 

Principal :  Ervin  L.  Pedersen,  M.A. 

Courses  in  : 

Blacksmithing  Carpentry 

Tailoring  Building 


Motor  Mechanics 
Commercial  Work 


EWING  CHRISTIAN  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Ludhiana,  Punjab 

Principal:  R.  M.  Ewing,  M.A. 

Training  for  Christian  Leadership  in  Classroom,  Hostel  and  Playing  Field 

FORMAN  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE,  Lahore,  Punjab. 

A ddress  •  The  Principal,  Forman  College  House. 

A  College  which  emphasizes  both  Christian  Character  and  High  Academic  Standing 

GIRLS’  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Dehra  Dun,  U.P. 

Principal  :  Miss  M.  H.  Black. 

It  offers  excellent  Educational  Advantages  in  a  Home-like  Christian  Atmosphere 

MALWA  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  Indore,  C.I. 

Principal:  Rev.  Dr.  Yohan  Masih.  ’ 

Preparing  Students  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Church.  In  Hindi. 

NORTH  INDIA  UNITED  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE,  Saharanpur,  U.P. 

Acting  Principal :  Rev.  J.  W.  Bowman,  Ph  D 
A  United  Institution-Students  of  all  Protestant  Denominations  Welcome. 

SANGLI  INDUSTRIAL  &  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL,  Sangli,  S.M  C 

Address  :  The  Principal. 

Carpentry  Tailoring  Smithing  Masonrv 

Motor  Meehan, cs  Agriculture  R„„l  Recon., rue, ion  Regul./.nd  Shot,  Course, 

Colleges  which  we  can  fC 'f  iCiu,™,™  ^  The/are'lUte’d'here  jiRhe hoD^th0,  a°d 

will  send  your  boy  or  girl  to  a  Christian  Institution.  *  “  the  hope  that  y°u 
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Christian  educationist,  experienced, 
foreign  qualifications  (English  and 
American)  wants  to  join  a  Christian 
College.  (Subjects:  Teacher  training 
course,  Economics,  Civics)  or  to  have 
charge  of  a  Christian  High  School. 
Correspond  Advertiser,  c/o  Editor, 
U.  C.  R. 


Ill 


SERAMPORE  COLLEGE 

Theological  Classes  re-open  1st  July,  1932 
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The  Power  of  an  Idea — 

T  IS  capable  of  experimental  demonstration 
that  the  controlling  forces  in  men’s  lives 
are  few.  Indeed,  instances  are  not  so  rare  that 
the  reader  will  be  unable  to  think  of  at  least 
one  or  two  such,  in  which  a  single  idea  or  ideal 
or  purpose  appears  to  have  dominated  the  whole 
life  of  an  individual,  controlling  his  every 
motive,  directing  his  every  thought  and  act. 
The  effects  of  such  forces  go  to  make  up  what 
we  call  life  and  personality — two  highly  com¬ 
plex  words  very  difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible, 
of  definition.  But  the  forces  themselves  are 
generally  quite  simple.  It  may  be  love  of  wife 
or  child  or  mother  that  acts  as  the  balance- 
wheel  of  a  man’s  life.  Or  perchance  he  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  working  out  of  the  implications 
of  an  ideal.  Just  as  likely,  however,  in  number¬ 
less  cases  it  is  the  mere  struggle  for  the  bare 
necessities  of  life  that  dominates  the  scene.  For 
the  mystic,  absorption  in  the  divine,  for  the 
Hindu,  caste,  for  the  Mohammedan,  qismet  are 
the  ruling  motifs  about  which  the  pattern 
of  life  is  woven.  Pride,  too,  or  what  the  “man- 
in-the-street”  calls  his  self-respect,  stalks  in  the 
background — the  psychologist’s  sub-conscious , 
for  a  great  part  of  the  unconverted  world,  and 
sad  to  say,  for  far  too  large  a  part  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian  world  as  well.  To  the  great  Catholic  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  Church  the  authority  of 
“Mother  Church”  constitutes  the  dominating 
influence  in  every  department  of  human  living. 

Whatever  it  be,  then,  it  is  quite  accurate 
from  a  psychological  point  of  view  to  speak  as 
the  aposde  Paul  does  of  the 
Breaking  Up  possibility  of  some  one 
a  Man’s  World  thing  entering  a  man’s  life 
and  exalting  itself  to  that 
central  position  which  is  God’s  right  (2  Thess. 
2:4).  Upon  this  one  fundamental  force  all  of 
life  depends.  Around  it  revolves  man’s  little 
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world — his  microcosm  of  morals,  of  social 
sanctions,  of  fellowships,  of  interests.  All  of 
these  are  drawn  to  and  held  by  the  one  domi¬ 
nating  force  as  satellites  swing  round  their  con¬ 
trolling  sun.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  you  may 
touch  any  of  these  subsidiary  elements  on  the 
periphery  of  a  man’s  life  and  not  affect  him 
overmuch.  You  may  lop  off  here  and  rob  him 
there — it  leaves  him  cold.  But  just  rob  him  of 
the  central  fact  or  ideal,  that  integrating  force 
at  the  heart  of  life,  and  you  break  up  his  world ! 
Then  all  those  centripetal  forces  that  have  been 
held  in  check  hitherto  come  into  their  own. 
Where  before  was  harmony,  there  is  now  con¬ 
fusion.  The  strings  that  bind  life’s  objects  to 
the  centre  snap  and  they  fly  away  into  the  void. 
Happy  is  that  man  who  forthwith  finds  a  second 
integrating  power  to  collect  and  once  again  bind 
together  the  fragments  of  which  life  is  made. 
It  is  this  sort  of  experience  the  Barthian  school 
speak  of  as  the  crisis.  For  many  a  man  it 
means  a  choice  between  God  and  suicide. 

But  if  a  noteworthy  crisis  is  produced  when 
the  dominating  factor  in  an  individual' s  life  is 
touched,  it  is  infinitely 
Russia’s  more  so  when  this  is  done 

Example  for  a  whole  nation  or  race. 

That  tins  may,  indeed,  be 
so  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Russia.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that,  according  to  the  tradition 
of  the  Russian  Church,  Christianity  in  that  land 
goes  back  to  the  missionary  activity  of  St. 
Andrew,  brother  of  Simon  Peter.  Whether  the 
tradition  be  valid  or  not,  it  was  not  until  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1015  that,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Grand-Duke  Vladimir,  Christianity  be¬ 
came  the  state  religion  and  the  Czar  the  second 
most  powerful  potentate  in  organised  Christen¬ 
dom — the  Pope  being,  of  course,  the  first. 
From  that  date  the  Orthodox  Church  became 
the  dominant  force  in  the  life  of  the  Russian 
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peasant :  its  feasts  and  processions  translated 
into  terms  he  could  understand  the  joy  of  the 
Christian  “way”  of  life;  its  eik^ons  brought  God 
near  to  him;  its  beautiful  liturgy  surrounded 
him  with  the  Divine  mystery,  and  over  all  the 
Church  stood  to  him  for  safety  in  life  here  and 
hereafter.  The  Church  was  to  him  his  mother. 
For  in  her  shadow  he  lived  his  whole  life;  she 
taught  him  the  only  ethical  code  he  knew;  she 
countenanced  or  rebuked  his  social  sanctions; 
her  pageantry  was  his  religion.  So  it  was  until 
the  Great  War  came  and  destroyed  the  past. 
Then,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  as  it 
seemed,  by  a  pure  stroke  of  unprecedented  fate, 
the  peasant  found  opportunity  to  put  into 
practice  what  Bishop  Gore  has  well  named  the 
“levelling-down”  type  of  democracy,  that  type 
which  Walt  Whitman  proclaims  and  in  which 
“the  average  man  of  a  land  at  last  only  is  im¬ 
portant.”  In  a  day,  these  men  of  the  Russian 
soil  rose  up  in  their  might  and  destroyed  the 
intelligentsia  till  only  the  “average  man”  was 
left!  Why  did  they  do  it?  They  did  it  in  res¬ 
ponse  to  a  new  idea — an  idea  as  radically 
different  from  the  old  one  (that  of  the  Orthodox 
Church)  as  day  from  night.  What  was  that 
idea  ? 

In  his  book  entitled,  In  the  Clutches  of  the 
Tchel^a,  Boris  Cederholm  tells  us  that  the 
Bolshevists  have  taken 
A  New  Way  down  the  picture  of  the 
Crucified  Christ  which 
used  to  hang  above  the  altar  in  the  Cathedral  on 
the  Solavetsky  Island.  In  its  place  they  have 
hung  a  picture  of  Lenin,  and  beneath  that  pic¬ 
ture  they  have  inscribed  the  words  of  the  new 
master — “We  are  showing  the  world  a  new 
way.”  That  Cathedral  is  now  the  home  of 
several  thousand  so-called  “criminals,”  whose 
one  crime  is  that  they  have  refused  to  adopt  the 
new  way — viz.,  the  way  of  labour.  Hence, 
they  are  being  taught  that  the  cardinal  principle 
of  the  new  way  is  this — that  everyman  must  do 
his  bit  to  make  life  bearable  for  all.  “Life”  in 
this  context  means  temporal  life,  animal  exist¬ 
ence,  living  after  the  fashion  of  Nature  (the 
Soviet  spells  god  with  a  small  “g”).  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  new  way  does  not  extend  into  the 
future;  it  knows  no  God,  no  Church,  no  ethics 
in  the  Christian  sense.  Nor  does  it  have  any 
use  for  the  family — it  knows  a  larger  brother¬ 
hood,  embracing  all  men.  Smaller  units  like 
the  family  are  relics  of  Christian  selfishness  and 
class-mindedness.  Now,  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  “new  way  idea”  has  captured  the 
imagination  of  the  Russian  people.  Save  for 
the  godly  “remnant,”  we  are  told  by  first-hand 


observers,  the  new  idea  has  “sold”  itself,  to  use 
an  American  slang  expression,  and  has  become 
the  central  factor  in  Russian  life. 

We  have  been  using  Russia  as  a  parable. 
India  is  our  chief  love  and  our  immediate  con¬ 
cern  as  regards  the  build- 

What  of  India?  ing  of  God’s  Kingdom. 

What,  then,  of  India?  If 
an  idea  can  as  quickly  displace  another  in  the 
life  of  a  great  people  as  we  have  just  seen  to 
have  been  true  of  Russia,  dare  anyone  say  that 
this  is  impossible  for  India?  Let  no  one  say 
that  this  can  never  happen  in  a  land  of  village- 
dwellers.  Little  did  anyone  think  before  the 
Great  War  that  Russia’s  illiterate  millions 
could  be  turned  away  from  Church  and  God 
overnight !  And  yet  that  modern  miracle  has 
happened.  Well,  in  India  the  door  has  been 
flung  wide  to  what  the  West  has  to  offer  of  a 
gospel  of  Secularism.  That  Gospel  is  preached 
in  the  name  of  the  god  Science.  One  cannot 
doubt  that  it  is  but  a  question  of  time  when  the 
dominating  forces  at  the  centre  of  India’s  life — 
Caste  for  the  Hindu,  and  Qismet  in  the  case  of 
the  Mohammedan,  will  have  to  go  in  the  name 
of  Science.  These  fetishes  cannot  stand  the 
clear  light  of  modern  Science.  The  great  ques¬ 
tion  before  the  Church  of  Christ  in  India  to-day, 
then,  is — has  that  Church  a  Gospel,  an  inte¬ 
grating  power,  to  transplant  these  worn-out 
forces  in  the  life  of  this  great  people?  We  are 
convinced  that  the  Church  has  such  a  Gospel 
in  the  Person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  she  has  constituted,  to  our  mind,  a  “call”  to 
her  to  rise  up  at  this  critical  hour  and  proclaim 
it  as  never  before  to  India’s  millions.  The  day 
of  Evangelism  is  just  dawning;  God  grant  that 
we  may  not  be  blind  to  its  momentous 
possibilities  for  this  land. 
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Church  Union — 

Intercommunion  Once  More 

Dr.  J.  M.  MACFIE,  Ph  D. 


CTRANGE  things  happened  at  the  meetings 
^  of  Convocation  presided  over  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  end  of  January. 
With  the  best  intentions  no  doubt  the  Bishops 
brought  forward  the  proposal  that  under  certain 
circumstances  and  on  special  occasions  “Non¬ 
conformists”  (i.e.,  Christians  like  you  and  me 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church) 
should  be  allowed  to  take  communion  in  Angli¬ 
can  Churches,  the  giving  or  withholding  of  per¬ 
mission  to  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  diocesan 
bishops.  Dr.  Carnegie  Simpson  in  the  British 
Weekly  expresses  the  situation  thus :  “The 
Bishops  were  disposed  to  sanction  this  where  a 
non-Anglican  being  baptized  had  no  church  of 
his  own  denomination  to  go  to,  also  in  schools 
and  colleges,  also  on  special  occasions  of  joint 
religious  effort  or  intercourse.”  This  last  clause 
would  make  it  possible  for  Anglicans  in  South 
India  to  give  communion  to  Presbyterians, 
Wesleyans  and  Congregationalists  attending  the 
Conference  on  Union.  Oh,  the  pity  and  the 
shame  of  it  that  in  the  year  of  grace  1932  such 
a  situation  should  be  possible.  But  though  one 
is  glad  that  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  had  enough  common  sense  to  realise  that 
they  must  make  some  advance,  if  their  discus¬ 
sions  on  Union  with  English  Free  Churchmen 
were  not  to  prove  a  fiasco,  their  ‘Lordships’ 
displayed  their  amazing  lack  of  humour  as 
usual.  Because  England  is  a  democratic 
country,  and  its  people  are  all  educated,  Free 
Churchmen  refuse  to  be  patronised.  If  there  is 
to  be  any  real  discussions  on  Union  the  brand 
of  inferiority  must  not  be  put  upon  them.  Dr. 
Hutton  points  out  that  the  Free  Churches  never 
asked  the  Anglican  Church  for  this  favour,  and 
thinks  it  most  unfortunate  that  men  who  as 
individuals  are  incapable  of  bad  taste  should  so 
publicly  discuss  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  certain 
cf  their  fellowmen  to  share  in  Christian  fellow¬ 
ship  with  them  (especially  as  they  never  asked 
for  it).  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  purpose  of  the 
Bishops  so  halting,  so  feeble,  so  patronising  and, 
as  some  think,  so  insulting,  caused  in  Convo¬ 
cation  an  exciting  debate.  It  seemed  to  many  a 
terrible  proposal.  It  would  lead  to  further  divi¬ 
sion  and  strife.  The  result  was  that  no  decision 
was  come  to;  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to 
a  committee.  But  here  is  the  point  to  be  noted  : 
the  Convocation  which  turned  down  the  feeble 


and  halting  proposal  of  the  Bishops  about  their 
Free  Church  brethren  in  England  unanimously 
agreed  to  intercommunion  with  the  Old 
Catholics :  thus,  “each  communion  agrees  to 
admit  members  of  the  other  communion  to 
participate  in  the  sacraments.” 

So  there  we  are,  up  against  the  old  barrier; 
the  superstitious  belief,  the  heathen  belief,  held 
apparently  by  the  majority  of  Anglicans,  that 
unless  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  has  been  epis- 
copally  ordained  his  ministry  is  not  valid,  and 
along  with  that,  this  other  un-Christian  belief 
that  unless  a  person  has  been  confirmed  by  a 
Bishop  he  is  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  Lord’s 
Table. 

If  the  negotiating  churches  in  North  India 
decide  that  in  the  interests  of  Union,  a  superin¬ 
tendent  (as  with  the  Wesleyans)  or  a  bishop  (as 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopals)  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  proposed  scheme  of  church 
government,  they  must  make  it  absolutely  plain 
that  such  a  superintendent  or  bishop  has  no 
sacerdotal  powers,  that  he  is  the  servant  of  the 
Church  and  not  its  lord.  Indeed,  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Church  would  indicate  the  wisdom 
of  avoiding  the  word  Bishop  altogether*  especial¬ 
ly  as  it  is  not  proposed  to  deprive  congregations, 
sessions  and  presbyteries  (church  councils)  of 
the  powers  which  they  already  possess. 

*  A  Methodist  Episcopal  friend  tells  me  that  the 
word  Bishop  does  not  occur  in  the  original  constitution 
of  his  church.  The  idea  is  one  of  effective  superin¬ 
tendence. 


{Continued  from  p.  167. 
these  two,  as  Dr.  C.  R.  Erdman  has  indicated, 
there  was  one  who  was  saved,  that  none  may 
despair.  Yet  let  us  remember  in  all  solemnity, 
there  was  only  one,  that  none  may  presume. 

He  had  asked  to  be  remembered.  Christ 
replied  by  the  gift  of  Himself.  Thou  shalt  be 
with  me.  That  in  itself  is  Paradise.  To  be 
with  Him.  “I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you. 
I  come  again,  .  .  .  that  where  I  am  there  ye 
may  be  also.”  The  way  to  reach  Paradise  with 
Him  is  to  be  crucified  with  Him.  He  could 
not  be  crucified  alone.  I  must  be  there  too.  He 
could  only  be  crucified  with  the  sin  of  others. 
There  could  be  no  other  way  of  His  ever  reach¬ 
ing  the  Cross.  My  sins  must  be  laid  on  Him; 
He  could  not  be  there  otherwise. 
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Revival  of  Faith  Not  Enough 

Dr.  TOYOH1KO  KAGAWA 


'  |(  HE  Christian  message  must  mean  the 
reconstruction  of  society,  nothing  less ! 
A  notable  characteristic  of  Jesus  Christ  was  his 
eagerness  to  reach  the  least  of  men.  By  reach¬ 
ing  the  least  we  reach  the  masses,  and  by 
changing  the  masses  we  change  society.  The 
redemption  of  Jesus  is  a  hundred  per  cent  re¬ 
demption — spiritual,  physical,  economic,  poli¬ 
tical,  and  social.  We  have  been  inclined  to 
interpret  Christianity  as  concerned  with  spiri¬ 
tual  and  individual  redemption  only;  it  is  an 
interpretation  that  is  entirely  too  comfortable. 

Though  we  study  love,  we  forget  it  in 
practice.  Indeed,  we  are  too  cowardly  to  pract¬ 
ise  it.  Let  us  have  a  revival  of  love.  A  revival 
of  faith  is  not  enough.  Let  us  take  the  cross, 
which  is  the  symbol  of  love,  on  our  backs;  for 
the  cross  has  two  meanings  :  it  is  both  indivi- 
dual  and  social,  a  deliverance  from  sin  and  a 
willingness  on  our  part  to  give  our  lives  foi 
others  as  Christ  did.  With  this  cross  on  our 
backs  let  us  be  adventurers  in  life. 

Perhaps  our  most  urgent  need  now,  in  order 
that  we  may  attain  this  spirit  of  love,  is  prayer; 
for  without  prayer  and  meditation  we  cannot 
develop  a  full  Christian  life.  We  especially 
need  prayer  and  quiet  meditation  in  the  whirl  of 
our  modern  giant  cities.  But  we  cannot  neglect 
the  social  application  of  the  gospel.  It  has  ap¬ 
parently  been  very  easy  for  the  churches  in 
America  to  build  great  buildings;  the  task  of 
human  architecture  is  a  far  more  difficult  one. 
Yet  it  is  imperative  that  we  build  human  beings 
first. 

It  must  also  become  evident  that  we  must 
Christianize  industry  and  get  rid  of  the  acquisi¬ 
tive  motive  in  economic  life.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  cannot  solve  our  economic  problems  to¬ 
day  on  the  basis  of  individualism.  A  solution 
is  possible  only  through  co-operative  societies. 
Perhaps  you  must  have  in  America  what  I  am 
developing  in  Japan,  Christian  guilds.  These 
guilds  are  organized  according  to  profession — - 
carpenters,  nurses,  farmers,  bricklayers,  and  so 
forth.  Your  churches  are  too  disorganized  and 
separated;  they  are  not  making  enough  of 
human  association,  and  therefore  brotherhood 
has  stepped  out  of  the  church  into  the  Iviwanis 
and  Rotary  clubs,  which  are  doing  magnificent 
work  along  Christian  ideals.  In  this  present 
world  we  must  take  up  this  principle  of  co-ope¬ 


ration  along  Christian  lines.  In  Japan  we  have 
school  teachers’  guilds,  in  which  the  school 
teachers  not  only  find  brotherhood  and  mutual 
helpfulness,  but  carry  the  principles  of  the  gospel 
to  the  children;  nurses’  guilds  which  reach  into 
the  hospitals,  and  other  similar  guilds.  It  is  this 
kind  of  co-operative  effort  which  means  victory 
in  a  nation. 

If  we  spread  this  brotherhood,  this  guild  idea, 
based  on  Christian  love,  beyond  national  to 
international  lines  we  can  Christianize  our 
international  life.  You  Americans  need  to  study 
carefully  the  highly  successful  Danish  village 
co-operative  societies  along  Christian  lines. 
They  have  reached  across  national  borders  to 
agreements  in  England,  and  are  greatly  helping 
economic  problems.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
the  practical  application  of  brotherhood  on  a 
Christian  basis  across  national  frontiers. 

The  prohibition  situation  in  America  seems 
to  me,  as  a  whole,  to  be  good.  The  newspapers 
seem  all  to  be  “wet,”  but  there  are  always  two 
opinions  in  a  country — the  newspaper  opinion 
and  the  deeper,  more  thoughtful  Christian 
opinion.  But  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  notice 
that  the  churches  have  been  neglecting  their 
ethical  education  along  prohibition  lines. 

I  regret,  too,  to  discover  that  contributions 
to  foreign  missions  are  falling  off.  It  is  no  time 
to  slow  up  in_foreign  mission  effort.  In  Japan, 
for  example,  only  ten  per  cent  of  the  people 
have  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Let  me  say  strongly 
that  I  do  not  like  that  word  foreign  missions. 
Where  did  that  word  come  from,  anyway? 
1  here  is  no  foreign  field  to  Christ;  there  is  no 
foreigner  to  Him.  To  Him  the  field  was  the 
world.  And  we  ought  to  be  thinking  now  of 
a  world  and  as  a  world;  our  mission  is  a  world 
mission. 

We  must  begin  and  end  that  mission  with 
sacrifice.  Without  sacrifice  there  is  no  creation, 
restoration,  or  preservation  of  even  the  physical 
bodies  of  men ;  and  without  sacrifice  there  can 
be  no  redemption  of  individuals  or  of  the  social 
order.  To  fight  depression,  to  reconstruct  in¬ 
dividual  lives  and  human  society,  we  must  live 
more  simply  and  love  more  thoroughly  and 
practically.  Yes,  we  need  a  revival  of  love;  and 
with  the  cross  of  love  on  our  backs  we  need  to 
be  adventurers! 

* — from  Sahayali  Pcilrifa. 
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On  the  Sino-Japanese  Fiasco 

TOYOHIKO  KAGAWA  &  M.  TAKAHASHI 


Many  of  our  readers  will  have  been  interested  to  know 
the  attitude  of  Christian  Japanese  toward  the  recent 
militarist  movements  of  Japan  on  the  soil  of  China.  The 
following  group  of  poems  in  blank  verse  by  two  noted 
Japanese  Christian  statesmen  provides  us  with  a  partial 
answer  to  this  query.  Dr.  Kagawa  is  already  known  to 
our  readers.  Regarding  Motoichiro  Takahashi  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information  is  afforded  us  by  The  Christian 
International  of  Prayer  and  Fellowship ,  Dr.  Kagawa's 
society  with  headquarters  at  101  Haramachi,  Koishikawa, 
Tokyo — - 

“  To  give  up  a  remunerative  position  in  the  library 
of  a  Christian  university  because  of  compulsory  mili¬ 
tary  instruction  in  the  college  chapel  calls  for  consi¬ 
derable  conscience  and  “  nerve.”  But  that  is  exactly 
the  way  in  which  Motoichiro  Takahashi  announced  to 
his  Christian  colleagues  in  Japan  that  lie  was  through 
with  the  military  system  in  all  of  its  forms.  To-day 
Takahashi  San  is  trying  to  get  along  on  a  stipend  of 
Twenty  Yen  per  month  (about  $7.50  at  present  ex¬ 
change  rates),  as  a  Peace  worker  in  Dr.  Kagawa’s 
staff  of  co-laborers  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  Movement. 
Not  that  Kagawa  San  regards  that  as  an  adequate 
salary,  but  it  was  all  that  could  be  squeezed  from  an 
already  overworked  budget  for  a  piece  of  service  which 
both  of  these  sincere  Christian  men  decided  must  be 
launched  on  faith. 

Mr.  Takahashi  knows  the  risks  run  by  pacifists  in 
modern  Japan.  Some  time  ago,  Senji  Yamamoto  his 
old  school  mate,  then  proletarian  Diet  Member  elect, 
was  assassinated  for  a  too  liberal  spirit.  As  a  result 

CHILD  OF  AN  ACHING  HEART 
Toyohiko  Kagawa 

Again  have  I  become  the  child  of  an  aching 

heart 

Carrying  the  burden  of  Japan’s  crime, 
Begging  pardon  of  China  and  of  the  world 

With  a  shattered  soul, — 

Again  am  I  a  child  of  sadness. 

TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 
Motoichiro  Takahashi 

When  your  country  is  overwhelmed  with  a 
great  flood 

And  troubled  by  internal  dissension 
We  do  not  help  you,  but  rather  further  the 
Manchurian  aggression ! 

Japan  is  indeed  militarist! 

If  we  do  not  reflect  and  repent, 

We  shall  receive  God’s  punishment. 

Your  country,  now  working  out  the  problems  of 
your  revolution, 

Are  we  Japanese  helping  you? 

Or  rather  disturbing  you? 

Deeply  we  are  ashamed. 

Whatever  militarists  and  so-called  men  of  in¬ 
telligence  say, 

3 


Takahashi  San  became  even  more  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  unfortunates  of  society,  and  determin¬ 
ed  above  all  things  to  free  them  from  the  curse  of  war 
and  from  slavish  allegiance  to  the  political  system 
which  supports  it. 

“He  has  lived  for  months  with  the  unemployed  of 
Tokyo,  for  whom  he  and  Dr.  Kagawa  secured  some 
tents  and  a  meager  subsistence  to  keep  them  alive 
until  the  weather  got  warmer  and  there  was  more 
work  and  more  food  available.  On  most  of  these  days 
there  was  little  more  to  give  them  than  some  rice  dough 
and  potato  peelings,  one  blanket  apiece  for  a  bed,  and 
the  doubtful  comfort  of  a  small  charcoal  fire.  Yet  while 
acting  as  mayor  of  this  tented  village  Mr.  Takahashi 
got  this  crowd  of  down-and-outers  to  promise  not  to 
get  drunk,  not  to  be  lazy,  or  lie,  or  gamble,  or 
smoke  in  the  tent.  Many  of  them  had  families  some¬ 
where  in  the  rural  districts  ;  the  fathers  were  doing 
their  best  to  find  work  in  the  city  and  to  provide  for 
their  children 

'  Both  Kagawa  and  Takahashi  are  poets  as  well  as 
social  workers,  and,  like  Whittier,  Lowell,  and 
other  poets  of  the  American  Abolition  period,  have 
poured  into  verse  their  message  at  this  crisis. 
Although  no  translation  conveys  the  full  appeal  of  the 
original  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  the  rendering  into 
English,  by  Mr.  Takahashi  himself,  gives  the  contents 
of  their  messages  The  dates  are  retained  of  this 
poetical  diary  of  the  Will  for  Peace  of  Japanese 
Christians.  1  he  first  stanza,  by  Dr.  Kagawa,  was 
published  in  the  December  number  of  his  magazine, 
Kumo  no  Hashira,  (Pillar  of  Cloud)’’. — Editor. 

Their  will  is  not  our  will, 

Their  action  is  not  ours. 

We  pacifists  are  weak  yet, 

But  we  are  fighting  against  militarists  and 
imperialism, 

And  some  day,  casting  them  off, 

We  shall  be  able  to  heartily  grasp  your  hands. 

Let  us  unite,  and  from  the  whole  world, 

Drive  out  all  social  evils, — the  sweating  and  the 
parasites, 

And  achieve  a  peaceful  world, — the  Kingdom 
of  God. 

Militarists  do  whatever  they  please, 

And  so-called  men  of  intelligence  flatter  them, 
But  the  land  of  egoism  which  results  is  not  the 
true  Japan. 

I  dream  of  the  day  of  the  Union  of  Asia, — 
Flags  of  China,  Russia,  India  and  Japan  floating 
high, 

^Mitl  all  Asiatic  nations  becoming  sources  of 
blessing, 

Supplying  each  others’  needs, 

Helping  and  loving  one  another. 

Let  us  bring  in  the  rejoicing  of  Asia ! 

Is  it  not  our  mission? 
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We  hold  out  warm  hands  to  your  country, 

Heartily  do  we  long  for  the  completion  of  the 
Revolution 

And  for  the  Union  of  Asia. 

We  pacifists,  feeling  our  powerlessness,  and  neg¬ 
lect  of  duty 

And  shamed  at  our  country’s  action, 

Yet  assure  you  of  the  sincerity  of  our  hearts. 

October  30,  1931. 

TO  THE  EMPIRE  OF  JAPAN 
Motoichiro  Takahashi 

Powerful  army  and  navy,  unbeaten, 

War-genius,  Japan  the  militarist! 

But  Asia  and  the  world  are  not  for  her. 

Brutal  is  the  force  which  stands  not  upon  social 
justice. 

Resentment  of  four  hundred  million  in  the 
China  Republic, — 

Determination  of  Soviet  Russia, — 

What  will  you  do  with  the  whole  world’s  hate? 

Shall  you  not  awaken  till  beaten  down  and 
crushed  like  Germany? 

Let  us  not  make  our  beloved  Japan  a  second 
Germany— 

Germany,  tottering  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 

And  torn  between  Fascism  and  the  Communist 
revolution. 

China,  Russia,  America  and  Japan  are  neigh¬ 
bors  ! 

Let  them  cast  away  their  arms  and  help  one 
another. 


Harmonious  and  loving. 

What  need  for  devices  of  fear. 

Reflect  and  ponder  well  within  your  soul. 

Will  not  Japan  awaken  she  it  is  beaten  and 
crushed  ? 

Are  you  looking  to  armed  force  for  solutions? 
Arms  will  but  increase  the  trouble, — 

By  love  and  reason  comes  the  solution. 

Militarist  Japan,  reflect  and  repent. 

Fear  God  and  His  punishment. 

November  19,  1931. 

(After  receiving  news  from  Shanghai : ) 

TO  THE  NATION  OF  JAPAN 
M.  Takahashi 
What  are  you  doing? 

Clearly  Japan’s  action  is  against  the  principles 
And  agreements  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
And  against  the  World  Peace  Pact. 

If  you  have  any  conscience  left, 

You  cannot  speak  of  such  nonsense  as  “legal 
defense.” 

Become  not  the  enemy  of  humanity! 

The  eye  of  God  cannot  be  deceived. 

Repent  now,  or  you  must  receive  great  punish 
ment. 

Are  there  no  men  of  conscience? 

Aie  there  no  true  patriots? 

Why  are  they  silent? 

February  15,  1932. 


The  Unknown  Life  of  Jesus  Christ* 

E.  J.  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D. 


TN  THE  summer  of  1926  the  newspapers  in 
this  country  and  abroad  announced  the 
discovery  in  a  monastery  in  Tibet  of  a  lost  Life 
of  Saint  Issa,  Best  of  the  Sons  of  Men.  The 
supposed  discovery  had,  however,  taken  place 
nearly  forty  years  before,  and  been  published 
all  over  the  world  in  1894.  The  romantic  story 
of  its  finding  ran  as  follows : 

In  1887  a  Russian  war-correspondent,  Nicolas 
Notovitch,  visited  India,  and  proceeding  into 
Tibet,  at  the  Lamassary  or  Convent  of  Himis, 
learned  of  the  Life  of  Saint  Issa,  Best  of  the 
Sons  of  Men.  His  story,  with  the  text  of  the 

*  Reprinted  with  permission  of  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago  (English  representative — Cambridge 
Univ.  Press,  London)  from  Strange  Ncxv  Gospels,  by 
E.  J.  Goodspeed,  Ph.D. — price  11  shillings,  1931. 


Life,  was  published  in  French  in  1894  and 
passed  through  several  editions  that  year.  It 
enjoyed  the  widest  publicity.  It  was  translated 
into  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian.  Three 
independent  American  translations  were  imme¬ 
diately  published,  two  in  New  York  and  one  in 
Chicago.  The  first  (of  The  Life  only)  was  by 
F.  Marion  Crawford,  who  was  something  of  a 
Sanskrit  scholar  and  had  lived  in  India  in  his 
youth.  It  was  published  by  Macmillan. 
Another  English  translation  appeared  in 
London  in  1895.*  The  book  called  forth  a 

*  “  La  vie  inconnue  de  Jesus  Christ”  was  published 
by  Ollendorf  in  Paris  in  1894.  M.  Henri  Omont,  of  the 
Bibliotbeque  Nationale,  informs  me  that  at  least  eight 
editions  of  it  were  printed  that  year.  Three  separate 
translations  of  it,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Ashley  informs  me, 
were  entered  for  copyright  at  Washington  in  May  of  that 
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vigorous  controversy,  attracting  the  attention  of 
no  less  an  authority  than  Professor  F.  Max 
Muller  of  Oxford.  It  was  discussed  at  length 
in  the  pages  of  The  Nineteenth  Century,  and 
then  forgotten,  until  a  New  York  publisher  re¬ 
vived  it  in  1926,  with  the  result  described  above. 

Notovitch’s  account  of  his  discovery  of  the 
work  is  that  having  been  laid  up  by  accident 
with  a  broken  leg  at  the  Convent  of  Himis,  he 
prevailed  upon  the  Chief  Lama,  who  had  told 
him  of  the  existence  of  the  work,  to  read  to 
him,  through  an  interpreter,  the  somewhat 
detached  verses  of  the  Tibetan  version  of  the 
Life  of  Issa,  which  was  said  to  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Pali.  Notovitch  says  that  he 
himself  afterward  grouped  the  verses  “in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  narra¬ 
tive.’’  As  published  by  Notovitch,  the  work 
consists  of  two  hundred  and  forty-four  short 
paragraphs,  arranged  in  fourteen  chapters.  It 
begins  with  an  account  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  and 
its  deliverance  by  Moses;  its  neglect  of  religion, 
and  its  conquest  by  the  Romans.  Then  follows 
an  account  of  the  Incarnation.  The  divine 
youth,  at  thirteen,  rather  than  take  a  wife, 
leaves  his  home  to  wander  with  a  caravan  of 
merchants  to  India  (Sindh),  to  study  the  laws 
of  the  great  Buddhas. 

He  is  welcomed  by  the  Jains,  but  leaves  them 
to  spend  six  years  among  the  Brahmins,  at 
Juggernaut,  Benares,  and  other  places,  studying 
the  Vedas,  and  teaching  all  castes  alike.  The 
Brahmins  oppose  him  in  this,  and  he  denounces 
them  and  their  sacred  books,  especially  con¬ 
demning  caste  and  idolatry.  When  they  plan 
to  put  him  to  death,  he  flees  to  the  Buddhists, 
and  spends  six  years  among  them,  learning  Pali 
and  mastering  their  religious  texts.  He  goes 
among  the  pagans,  warning  them  against 
idolatry,  and  teaching  a  high  morality,  and  then 
visits  Persia  and  preaches  to  the  Zoroastrians. 

At  twenty-nine  Issa  returns  to  his  own 
country,  and  begins  to  preach.  He  visits 
Jerusalem,  where  Pilate  is  apprehensive  about 
him.  The  Jewish  leaders  however  find  no  fault 
in  him,  and  he  continues  his  work  for  three 

year:  on  May  4,  that  of  F.  Marion  Crawford,  published 
by  Macmillan  ;  on  May  18  that  of  J.  H.  Connelly  and 
L.  Landsberg,  published  by  G.  W.  Dillingham,  in  New 
York  ;  and  on  May  28.  that  of  Alexina  Loranger, 
published  bv  Hand,  McNally  &  Co.,  of  Chicago.  An 
Italian  translation  by  R.  Giovannini  appeared  the  same 
year,  and  a  German  version,  “  Die  Luecke  im  Leben 
jesu,”  was  printed  in  Stuttgart  that  year.  A  London 
translation,  bv  Violet  Orispe.  published  by  Hutchinson, 
appeared  in  1895.  The  Dillingham  book  was  recently 
(1926)  republished  in  New  York  by  R  F.  Fenno,  but 
with  copyright  dated  1890  1  A  Spanish  version  bv  A.  G. 
de  Araujo  Jorge  appeared  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1909, 


years,  closely  watched  by  Pilate  spies.  He  is 
finally  arrested  and  put  to  death,  not  by  Jewish 
influence,  but  through  the  hostility  of  Pilate. 
His  followers  were  persecuted,  but  his  disciples 
carried  his  message  out  over  the  world. 

The  interest  of  this  little  book  is  evidently  to 
fill  in  the  silent  years  of  Jesus’  youth,  from  the 
visit  to  Jerusalem  at  twelve  to  the  beginning  of 
his  ministry  at  about  thirty.  It  is  interesting 
at  the  outset  to  observe  that  these  two  ages  are 
taken  for  granted  by  the  author  of  this  work, 
who  unconsciously  bases  his  scheme  upon 
them.  We  know  them  from  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  alone,  and  the  question  arises,  Has  the 
author  of  Issa  obtained  them  from  the  same 
source  ? 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  work  describes 
Jesus’  ministry  as  three  years  in  length,  an  idea 
derived  from  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  from  no 
other  book  of  the  New  Testament.  Had  our 
author  the  Gospel  of  John  as  well  as  that  of 
Luke?  His  emphasis  upon  the  Incarnation 
shows  that  he  had.  Notovitch  says  that  the 
Life  of  Issa  was  written  within  three  or  four 
years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  from  the  testi¬ 
monies  of  eyewitnesses,  and  is  hence  more 
likely  to  bear  the  stamp  of  truth  than  the 
canonical  gospels,  which  were  written  many 
years  later.  But  the  departure  of  the  disciples 
to  evangelize  the  pagan  world,  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  last  verse  of  the  Life,  did  not 
take  place  within  three  or  four  years  of  Jesus’ 
death.  The  idea  that  it  did  has  probably  been 
gained  from  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which, 
taken  without  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  might 
suggest  that  impression.  It  looks  as  though  the 
writer  of  the  Life  were  acquainted  with  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew.  Other  touches  point  to  his 
acquaintance  with  Acts  and  Romans,  and  it 
becomes  clear  that  the  range  of  Christian  liter¬ 
ature  reflected  in  the  book  makes  a  date  earlier 
than  the  second  century  impossible^ 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  The  whole 
cast  of  the  book  is  vague  and  elusive.  It  pre¬ 
sents  no  difficulties,  no  problems,  whereas  any 
really  ancient  work  newly  discovered  bristles 
with  novelties  and  obscurities.  The  message  of 
Jesus  is  a  pallid  and  colorless  morality,  amiable 
and  unobjectionable  enough,  but  devoid  of  the 
flashes  of  insight  and  touches  of  genius  that 
mark  the  early  gospels.  Historically  and 
morally  the  book  is  commonplace.  It  identifies 
itself  with  no  recognized  type  of  primitive 
thought,  and  it  does  not  strike  out  one  of  its 
own,  but  shows  a  superficial  acquaintance  with 
the  leading  New  Testament  ones,  somewhat 
blurred  together.  This  inaccurate  acquaintance 
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with  the  New  Testament  also  characterizes 
Notovitch  himself,  who  describes  Luke  as  say¬ 
ing  that  Jesus  “was  in  the  deserts  until  the  day 
of  his  showing  unto  Israel.”  This,  he  says, 
“conclusively  proves  that  no  one  knew  where 
the  young  man  had  gone,  to  so  suddenly  re¬ 
appear  sixteen  years  later”  (p.  162).  But  it  is 
not  of  Jesus  but  of  John  that  Luke  says  this 
(1  : 80),  so  that  it  will  hardly  yield  the  conclusive 
proof  Notovitch  seeks.  At  this  point  in  Luke’s 
narrative,  in  fact,  Jesus  has  not  yet  appeared. 

On  the  whole,  as  an  ancient  document  the 
Life  of  Issa  is  altogether  unconvincing.  It 
reads  more  like  a  journalistic  effort  to  describe 
what  might  have  happened  if  Jesus  had  visited 
India  and  Persia  in  his  youth  and  what  a 
modern  cosmopolite  thinks  he  did  and  taught  in 
his  ministry  in  Palestine. 

The  external  evidence  for  the  Life  is  no  more 
impressive.  The  two  large  manuscript  volumes 
read  to  Notovitch  by  the  lama  at  the  Himis 
Convent  were,  says  Notovitch,  “compiled  from 
divers  copies  written  in  the  Tibetan  tongue, 
translated  from  rolls  belonging  to  the  Lassa 
library,  and  brought  from  India,  Nepal,  and 
Maghada  two  hundred  years  after  Christ. 
These  rolls  were  placed  in  a  convent  standing 
on  Mount  Marbour,  near  Lassa  ...”  The 
rolls  were  written  in  the  Pali  tongue.  It  is 
evident  that  the  scholar’s  desire  to  see  the  manu¬ 
script  of  the  work,  or  failing  that  to  see  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  it,  or  a  part  of  it,  or  at  least  to  have 
precise  directions  as  to  how  and  where  to  find 
it — its  place  and  number  in  the  Himis  library— 
is  not  in  this  case  to  be  satisfied.  More  than 
this,  the  Life  of  Issa  does  not  purport  to  have 
been  deciphered  and  translated  by  a  competent 
scholar.  The  lama  read,  the  interpreter  trans¬ 
lated,  Notovitch  took  notes.  He  could  evidently 
not  control  either  the  lama  or  the  interpreter, 
to  make  sure  of  what  the  Tibetan  manuscripts 
read.  And  his  own  notes,  taken  under  these 
obvious  disadvantages,  he  afterward  spent  many 
sleepless  nights  in  classifying,  “grouping  the 
verses  in  conformity  with  the  course  of  the  nar¬ 
rative,  and  imprinting  a  character  of  unity  to 
the  entire  work.”  Of  course  this  is  just  what 
a  scholar  would  not  have  done.  He  would 
wish  to  give  the  fragments  just  as  the  manu¬ 
scripts  had  them,  unaffected  by  his  own  views 
and  tastes. 

The  Unknown  Life  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  great  Orientalist  Friedrich  Max  Muller, 
who  in  The  Nineteenth  Century*  pointed  out 
that  the  Life  of  Issa  did  not  appear  in  the  cata¬ 

*  “  The  Alleged  Sojourn  of  Christ  in  India,”  op.  cit.. 
XXXVI  (1894)  515  f. 


logue  of  the  Tandjur  and  the  Kandjur,  the 
great  collections  of  Tibetan  literature.  “If  we 
understand  M.  Notovitch  rightly,”  says  Pro¬ 
fessor  Max  Muller,  “this  life  of  Christ  was 
taken  down  from  the  mouths  of  some  Jewish 
merchants  who  came  to  India  immediately 
after  the  Crucifixion.”  He  goes  on  to  ask  how 
these  Jewish  merchants  happened,  among  the 
uncounted  millions  of  India,  to  meet  “the  very 
people  who  had  known  Issa  as  a  casual  student 
of  Sanskrit  and  Pali  in  India,  .  .  .  and  still 
more  how  those  who  had  known  Issa  as  a 
simple  student  in  India,  saw  at  once  that  he  was 
the  same  person  who  had  been  put  to  death 
under  Pontius  Pilate.”  He  goes  on  to  suggest 
that  the  Buddhist  monks  may  have  deceived 
Notovitch.  “Two  things  in  their  account  are 
impossible,  or  next  to  impossible.  The  first, 
that  the  Jews  from  Palestine  who  came  to  India 
in  about  a.d.  35  should  have  met  the  very  people 
who  had  known  Issa  when  he  was  a  student  at 
Benares;  the  second,  that  this  Sutra  of  Issa, 
composed  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  should 
not  have  found  a  place  either  in  the  Kandjur 
or  in  the  Tandjur.” 

If  the  monks  did  not  indulge  in  duping 
Notovitch,  nothing  remained,  Max  Muller  said, 
but  to  accuse  M.  Notovitch  of  a  disgraceful 
fraud.  And  as  he  was  writing  his  article,  there 
came  to  him  from  an  Englishwoman  visiting 
Tibet  a  letter  that  pointed  strongly  in  the  latter 
direction.  It  was  dated  Leh,  Ladakh,  June  29, 
1894,  and  read  in  part : 

Yesterday  we  were  gt  the  great  Himis 
monastery,  the  largest  Buddhist  monastery  up 
here, — 800  lamas.  Did  you  hear  of  a  Russian 
who  could  not  gain  admittance  to  the  monas¬ 
tery  in  any  way,  but  at  last  broke  his  leg 
outside  and  was  taken  in?  His  object  was 
to  copy  a  Buddhist  life  of  Christ  which  is 
there.  He  says  he  got  it  and  has  published 
it  since  in  French.  There  is  not  a  single 
word  of  truth  in  the  whole  story !  There  has 
been  no  Russian  here.  No  one  has  been 
taken  into  the  Seminary  for  the  past  fifty 
years  with  a  broken  leg !  There  is  no  life  of 
Christ  there  at  all. 

These  and  other  criticisms  Notovitch  sought 
to  answer  in  his  preface  to  the  London 
edition.  “The  truth  indeed  is,”  he  remarks, 
“that  the  verses  of  which  I  give  a  translation  in 
my  book  are  probably  not  to  be  found  in  any 
kind  of  catalogue,  either  of  the  Tandjur  or  of 
the  Kandjur. 

“They  are  to  be  found  scattered  through 
more  than  one  book  without  any  title;  conse 
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quently  they  could  not  be  found  in  catalogues 
of  Chinese  or  Tibetan  works.” 

With  these  extraordinary  observations  the 
Life  of  Issa,  Best  of  the  Sons  of  Men,  seems  to 
evaporate  and  vanish  away.  For  if  its  parts 
exist  only  thus  scattered,  the  order  and  structure 
of  the  work  are  evidently  the  contribution  of 
Notovitch  himself,  and  the  Life  as  a  whole  is 
his  creation.  This  much  he  has  admitted. 
Even  now,  a  scholar  would  of  course  interest 
himself  actively  to  secure  copies  and  even 
photographs  of  the  scattered  portions  which 
Notovitch  says  he  has  assembled.  A  work 
which  makes  such  high  claims  would  be  well 
worth  an  expedition  to  Tibet,  to  search  out  the 
scattered  verses,  copy  and  translate  them,  and 
to  provide  an  account  of  the  documents  in 
which  they  are  imbedded.  As  it  is,  Notovitch 
seems  to  have^  taken  refuge  from  his  critics  in 
a  fog  of  indefiniteness,  in  his  first  preface  he 
speaks  of  the  monastic  libraries  as  “containing 
a  few  copies  of  the  manuscript  in  question,” 
but  now  it  is  of  no  use  to  look  for  the  manu¬ 
script,  he  intimates,  for  there  is  no  manuscript, 
and  he  lightly  refers  serious  students  of  his  sup¬ 
posed  discovery  to  “verses  scattered  through 
more  than  one  book,  without  any  title.”  This 
is  not  the  method  of  sober  scholarship.  And 
we  may  observe  that  Notovitch  himself  in  the 
thirty-five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  he 
published  the  Unknown  Life  has  not  taken  the 
obvious  and  most  of  us  would  think  the  un¬ 
avoidable  steps  to  substantiate  his  supposed 
discovery.  As  a  possible  gesture  in  that 
direction  we  may  quote  his  report  in  his 
London  preface  of  a  conversation  with  a  Roman 
Catholic  Cardinal,  to  whom  he  had  mentioned 
the  matter.  “I  may  however  add  to  what  I 
have  already  said  in  my  introduction  as  to 
having  learnt  from  him  that  the  Unknown  Life 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  no  novelty  to  the  Roman 
Church,  this  :  that  the  Vatican  Library  possesses 
sixty-three  complete  or  incomplete  manuscripts 
in  various  Oriental  languages  referring  to  this 
matter,  which  have  been  brought  to  Rome  by 
missionaries  from  India,  China,  Egypt  and 
Arabia.”  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the 
Cardinal,  who  had  evidently  counted  the  manu¬ 
scripts,  was  not  more  explicit  as  to  their  titles, 
so  that  someone  who  could  read  them  might 
have  looked  them  up  in  that  library.  Even  if 
Notovitch  could  not  go  back  to  Tibet  to  confirm 
his  discovery,  as  he  once  boldly  proposed  to  do, 
he  might  have  reached  Rome  and  found  ample 
confirmation  there.  But  in  thirty-five  years 
neither  he  nor  his  eight  translators  nor  his  nine 
publishers  have  been  sufficiently  interested  to 
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apply  this  very  simple  test.  Nor  has  any  inde¬ 
pendent  student  of  the  Vatican  manuscripts 
reported  one  of  the  sixty-three  manuscripts. 

Some  people  have  been  harsh  enough  to  say 
that  Notovitch  never  visited  Tibet  at  all.  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  say  this.  It  is  true  that 
the  pictures  of  Tibetan  scenes  and  costumes 
that  appear  in  some  editions  of  his  work  he 
says  are  from  photographs  taken  by  his  friend 
D’Auvergne,  who  visited  Tibet  on  another 
occasion.  And  I  have  observed  that  his  accounts 
of  Tibetan  buildings  and  practices  bear  a  strik¬ 
ing  resemblance  to  some  previously  published 
by  English  travellers.  His  account  of  his 
journey  is  not  without  improbability  and  I  can¬ 
not  learn  that  he  is  recognized  among  the 
serious  explorers  who  have  visited  Tibet.  Yet  he 
may  have  gone  there;  it  would  obviously  be 
difficult  to  control  his  statement  that  he  did. 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  matter  by  a 
communication  sent  to  The  Nineteenth  Century 
in  June,  1895,  by  Professor  J.  Archibald  Douglas 
of  Agra,  who  was  at  that  time  a  guest  in  the 
Himis  monastery,  enjoying  the  hospitality  of 
that  very  chief  lama  who  was  supposed  to  have 
imparted  the  Unknown  Life  to  Notovitch. 
Professor  Douglas  found  the  animal  life  in  the 
Sind  Valley  much  less  picturesque  than  Noto¬ 
vitch  had  described,  and  no  memory  of  any 
foreigner  with  a  broken  leg  lingered  at  Leh  or 
Himis.  But  Professor  Douglas’  inquiries  did 
at  length  elicit  the  fact  that  a  Russian  gentleman 
named  Notovitch  had  recendy  been  treated  for 
the  toothache  by  the  medical  officer  of  Leh 
Hospital.  To  that  extent  Notovitch ’s  narrative 
seems  to  have  been  on  firm  ground. 

But  no  further.  The  chief  lama  indignantly 
repudiated  the  statements  ascribed  to  him  by 
Notovitch,  and  declared  that  no  traveller  with 
a  broken  leg  had  ever  been  nursed  at  the  mon¬ 
astery.  He  stated  with  emphasis  that  no  such 
work  as  the  Life  of  Issa  was  known  in  Tibet, 
and  that  the  statement  that  he  had  imparted 
such  a  record  to  a  traveller  was  a  pure  inven¬ 
tion.  When  Notovitch’s  book  was  read  to  him 
he  exclaimed  with  indignation,  “Lies,  lies,  lies, 
nothing  but  lies!”  The  chief  lama  did  not 
receive  from  Notovitch  the  presents  Notovitch 
reports  having  given  him — the  watch,  the 
alarm  clock,  and  the  thermometer.  He  did  not 
even  know  what  a  thermometer  was.  In  short 
the  chief  lama  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  Notovitch,  and  with  the  aid  of 
Professor  Douglas  effected  what  Max  Muller 
described  as  his  annihilation.* 

.*  The  Chief  Lama  of  Himis  on  the  alleged  "Unknown 
Life  of  Christ,”  The  Nineteenth  Century ,  XXXIX 
(1895),  667-78. 
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In  conclusion  Max  Muller  expressly  dis¬ 
claimed  any  merit  for  having  shown  the  Un¬ 
known  Life  to  be  a  mere  fiction,  as  no  serious 
Sanskrit  or  Pah  scholar,  and  no  serious  student 
of  Buddhism,  was  taken  in  by  it. 

We  may  add  that  students  of  early  Christian 
literature  of  course  passed  it  by  as  of  no  signifi¬ 
cance  whatever.  It  made  no  stir  among  them. 
This  is  not  because  they  are  averse  to  new  dis¬ 
coveries.  These  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
But  every  one  of  them  that  is  reported  must 
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stand  the  test  of  literary  and  textual  criticism. 
To  these  tests  the  Life  of  Saint  Issa,  Best  ot 
the  Sons  of  Men,  fails  to  respond. 

But  it  remains  an  interesting  example  of  a 
whole  series  of  modern  attempts  to  impose  upon 
the  general  public  crude  fictions  under  the 
guise  of  ancient  documents  lately  discovered, 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  it  be¬ 
cause  its  recent  republication  in  New  York  was 
hailed  by  the  press  as  a  new  and  important 
discovery. 


The  Christian  Ministry 

JOHN  DRAKE 


5.  Episcopacy 


I.  The  Origin  of  Episcopacy  (contd.) 

rT’HE  second  notable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  our  subject,  to  which  I  wish 
to  refer,  is  the  volume  of  Essays  on  the  Early 
History  of  the  Church  and  the  Ministry,  edited 
by  the  late  Dr.  H.  B.  Swete.* 

In  the  year  1910,  the  late  Dr.  J.  M.  Wilson, 
Canon  of  Worcester,  in  a  sermon  preached 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  made  a 
strong  appeal  for  a  fresh  examination  of  the 
questions  which  “gather  round  the  origin  and 
early  development  of  episcopacy,  and  the 
nature  and  degree  of  the  sanction  which  it  pos¬ 
sesses."  His  own  mental  attitude  in  raising  the 
issue,  as  revealed  in  the  following  passage, 
quoted  in  the  Editor’s  Preface,  is  remarkably 
frank  and  fearless  : 

“The  real  point  seems  to  some  of  us  to  be  to 
ascertain  whether  history  shows  that  the 
Episcopal  Churches,  Greek,  Roman, 
Anglican,  and  others,  are  so  exclusively 
the  branches  of  the  Catholic  Church  that 
we  are  debarred  by  fundamental  principles 
from  recognising  the  non-Episcopal  bodies 
as  true  branches  of  the  one  Catholic 
Church;  whether  men  are  right  in  saying, 
what  is  sometimes  stated,  that  we  alone 
have  a  divinely  commissioned  fellowship, 
and  that  others  have  their  ministry  and 
their  sacraments  from  below,  that  is,  from 
human  appointment.  Are  we  justified  in 
claiming  exclusive  privileges? — that  sacra¬ 
mental  grace  is  only  given  through 
Episcopal  orders?  Closely  connected  with 
this  is  the  history  of  the  prophetic  order  in 
the  Church  of  the  first  two  centuries;  a 


charismatic  ministry,  performing  all  the 
offices  of  the  Eucharist,  yet  apparently 
without  the  sanction  of  ordination  .  .  . 
The  time,  too,  would  seem  to  have  ccme 
for  a  re-examination  of  the  subject  of  the 
Apostolical  Succession;  for  a  statement  of 
the  historical  evidence  for  or  against  the 
probability  of  the  fact,  and  the  history  of 
the  development  of  the  dogmas  connected 
with  it,  in  their  bearing  on  the  grace  and 
powers  conferred  in  ordination  and  conse¬ 
cration.  Some  review  seems  also  to  be 
needed  as  to  the  early  conceptions  of  ordi¬ 
nation  and  consecration  in  the  Church;  to 
show  whether  they  did  not  lay  more  stress 
on  the  pastoral  and  teaching  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  on  the  continuity  of  doctrine, 
and  less  on  its  sacramental  functions  and 
powers,  than  we  do  now.  Further, 
historical  research  is  believed  to  have 
shown  that  the  investigations  promoted  by 
the  great  Oxford  Movement  of  last 
century,  with  its  appeal  to  the  historic  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  may  notv 
be  rightly  carried  back  to  a  still  earlier 
age,  and  to  a  still  more  Apostolic  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  Christian  ministry  .  .  .  Few 
of  us  know  on  what  grounds  and  when 
the  separation  grew  up  between  the  condi¬ 
tions  for  what  is  called  a  valid  Baptism  and 
those  for  a  valid  Eucharist,  and  the  limit¬ 
ation  of  the  latter  to  men  episcopally 
ordained.”* 


The  sermon  attracted  wide  attention,  includ¬ 
ing  that  of  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  suggested  that  a  response  should  be  made 


*  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1918. 


*  Ibid,  p.  ix. 
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to  the  appeal.  Thereupon  a  number  of  promi¬ 
nent  Anglicans  combined  to  produce  this  book. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  while  it  is  in  no  sense 
an  official  document,  yet  the  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances  that  led  to  its  appearance  do  invest  it 
with  the  character  of  an  Anglican  manifesto, 
and  as  such  it  is  worthy  of  special  regard. 

The  Essays  are  six  in  number,  the  topics 
treated  being  :  (i)  Conceptions  of  the  Church  in 
early  times;  (2)  The  Christian  Ministry  in  the 
Apostolic  and  sub-Apostolic  periods;  (3)  Apos¬ 
tolic  Succession:  A.  The  original  conception; 
13.  the  problem  of  non-Catholic  Orders;  (4)  The 
Cyprianic  doctrine  of  the  Ministry;  (5)  Early 
forms  of  Ordination,  and  (6)  Terms  of  Com¬ 
munion,  and  the  Ministration  of  the  Sacra¬ 
ments,  in  early  times. 

The  subjects  appear  to  have  been  chosen  with 
some  regard  to  historical  sequence  and  with  a 
view  to  securing  a  cumulative  effect.  But 
whether  these  Essays  can  be  regarded  as  furnish¬ 
ing  a  genuine  response  to  Canon  Wilson’s  ap¬ 
peal,  is  another  matter.  The  Editor  tells  us,  in 
his  Preface,  that  “7  he  scope  of  these  Essays  is 
limited  to  historical  investigation.”*  This  can¬ 
not  but  appear  unfortunate,  for  while  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  importance  of  the  his¬ 
torian’s  work  in  discovering  facts,  yet  it  is  large¬ 
ly  true  that  the  most  important  facts  arc  consti¬ 
tuted  by  interpretation — pre-eminently  so  in 
matters  affecting  moral  and  spiritual  experience. 
But,  however  that  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  the 
essayists  have  contented  themselves,  in  the 
main,  with  the  assembling  of  historical  data,  of 
varying  degrees  of  importance,  without  indicat¬ 
ing  their  practical  bearing  on  the  problems  in 
which  Canon  Wilson  is  specially  concerned. 

This  is  conspicuously  the  case  in  four  out  of 
six  of  the  Essays;  namely,  the  third  to  the  last, 
thus,  in  the  third  Essay ,  we  are  presented  with 
a  review  of  historical  evidence  showing  that  the 
implications  of  the  original  conception  of  a  suc¬ 
cession  in  the  Christian  ministry,  were  widely 
different  from  those  which  finally  gained  ac¬ 
ceptance  under  the  influence  of  Augustine.  The 
author  of  this  Essay,  the  late  Professor 

C.  IT.  Turner,  writes  : 

“When  people  talk  nowadays  of  Apostolic 
Succession,  it  may  almost  be  taken  for 
granted  that  they  mean  (whether  they  are 
aware  of  it  or  not)  the  doctrine  of  the 
Succession  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  de¬ 
duced  from  the  great  conception  of  the 
Christian  ministry  and  the  Christian 

Sacraments,  their  ‘validity’  and  their 

‘regularity,’  which  was  first  worked 


out  in  St.  Augustine’s  contributions  to  the 
Donatist  controversy.  But  behind  the 
coherent  and  systematic  theory  which  we 
may  for  convenience  call  ‘Augustinian’ 
the  doctrine  of  the  Succession  had  had  a 
history  of  two  centuries  and  more  :  and 
the  development  of  ideas  which  during  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries  altered  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  Western  theologians  towards  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  Church  and  the 
Sacraments  could  not  fail  to  bring  with  it 
in  the  end  some  corresponding  change  in 
the  meaning  attached  to  Apostolic  Succes¬ 
sion  as  a  necessary  qualification  of  the 
Christian  ministry.”* 

Pursuing  his  theme  through  a  catena  of  patristic 
documents,  Professor  Turner  patiently  accumu¬ 
lates  evidence  showing  the  difference  between 
the  earlier  and  the  later  ideas. 

Now  the  importance  of  this  kind  of  historical 
analysis  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  to  be  mini¬ 
mised;  but  still,  considering  the  nature  of 
Canon  Wilson’s  appeal  and  the  emphasis  now 
frequently  laid  on  the  comparatively  late 
western  conception  of  succession  as  a  necessary 
‘catholic’  dogma,  the  real  desideratum  is  not  so 
much  a  restatement  of  data,  as  a  fundamental 
criticism  of  the  notion  of  succession  in  the 
Christian  ministry,  regarded  as  a  guarantee  for 
the  transmission  of  orthodoxy  or  of  juris¬ 
dictional  or  sacerdotal  authority.  The  fact  that 
each  of  these  forms  of  the  theory  has  a  history, 
may  perhaps  make  them  all  alike  venerable,  but 
it  does  not  make  them — or  even  any  one  of 
them — necessarily  true.  It  is  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  these  notions  that  needs  sifting. 

Similar  reflections  apply  to  the  fourth  Essay. 
The  fact  that  Cyprian’s  doctrine  of  the  epis¬ 
copate  marked  a  new  stage  of  development — 
or  decadence — is  certainly  a  matter  of  real  im¬ 
portance  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  It  is 
likewise  an  important  fact  that  there  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  clash  between  his  view  of  episcopal 
authority  and  that  formulated  by  Rome, 
especially  as  consummated  in  the"  Vatican 
Decrees.  But  what  we  need  to-day  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  exposition  of  these 
facts  :  we  need  considered  judgments  regarding 
the  significance  of  these  transitions  and  contra¬ 
dictions  in  ecclesiastical  theory  in  relation  to 
current  interpretations  of  the  formula,  the 
historic  episcopate.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  Essay. 

The  two  final  Essays  are  still  more  academi¬ 
cally  remote  from  current  issues,  though,  of 
course,  not  without  their  lessons  for  to-day,  if 
*  Ibid.  pp.  95f. 


*  Ibid.,  p.  xv. 
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only  the  essayists  had  found  it  in  their  minds 
and  hearts  to  interpret  their  facts.  Dr.  Frerc, 
the  author  of  the  fifth  Essay,  after  a  cursory 
reference  to  the  exiguous  New  1  estament  data 
concerning  ordination,  shows  a  lively  interest 
in  Church  Orders  as  described  in  two  third- 
century  documents  and  further  elaborated  and 
modified  by  later  editors  and  authors.  Similar¬ 
ly,  Dr.  Brightman,  in  the  closing  Essay,  quickly 
passes  from  the  New  Testament  to  a  document 
belonging  to  the  third  century — the  so-called 
Egyptian  Church  Order,  the  earliest  known 
document  of  its  kind — to  describe  the  system 
of  rules  of  initiation,  communion  and  penance 
then  in  operation,  together  with  the  contempo¬ 
rary  restrictions  determining  the  functions  of 
the  several  ministerial  orders.  I  confess  that  I 
cannot  share  the  interest  of  Dr.  Frere  and  Dr. 
Brightman  in  these  ecclesiastical  curiosities.  If 
they  had  shown — could  show — any  valid  and 
vital  connection  between  these  extraordinarily 
elaborate  rules  of  the  Church  in  the  third  and 
later  centuries  and  the  teaching  and  practice  of 
New  Testament  times — a  connection  that 
could,  at  the  same  time,  give  a  reasonable 
ground  for  the  belief  that  they  ought  to  be 
accepted  as  binding  for  all  time  (waiving  the 
fact  that  the  system  was  never  fixed  and  con¬ 
stant)  then,  indeed,  would  there  be  occasion 
for  eager  interest.  As  it  is,  I  can  only  say  that, 
in  the  case  of  these  two  Essays,  Canon  Wilson’s 
appeal  for  bread  has  been  rewarded  with  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  petrous  repast. 

But  our  present  concern  is  mainly  with  the 
second  Essay,  on  The  Christian  Ministry  in 
the  Apostolic  and  sub-Apostolic  periods.  Here, 
in  the  sub-Apostolic  period,  at  least,  we  are  in 
the  realm  of  the  beginnings  of  episcopacy,  and 
are  naturally  concerned  to  learn  what  this 
Anglican  manifesto  has  to  say  on  our  subject. 

In  this  Essay,  the  author,  Dr.  Armitage 
Robinson,  first  examines  and  seeks  to  correct  the 
theory  of  ‘charismatic’  ministries,  specially  as 
propounded  by  Harnack;  he  then  proceeds  to 
confirm  Lightfoot’s  exposition  of  the  “Three¬ 
fold  Ministry,”  and  concludes  with  “an  attempt 
...  to  indicate  the  essential  significance  of  this 
Threefold  Ministry.”  Unfortunately,  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  very  sketchy,  the  whole  Essay  being 
confined  to  some  thirty-four  pages,  of  which 
about  two-thirds  are  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  the  first  item — the  theory  of  ‘charismatic’ 
ministries.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  nine  pages  or  so  of  print  given  to  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  Lightfoot’s  theory  should  assume 
the  character  of  an  eclectic  presentation  of  the 
features  which  the  author  specially  approves, 


rather  than  that  of  an  adequate  exposition — not 
to  say  criticism — of  Lightfoot’s  findings  as  a 
whole.  I  propose,  therefore,  after  a  brief  refer¬ 
ence  to  Dr.  Armitage  Robinson’s  reflections  on 
‘charismatic’  ministries,  to  examine  more  parti¬ 
cularly  his  confirmation  of  Lightfoot’s  doctrine, 
enlarging,  at  the  same  time,  on  certain  supple¬ 
mentary  features  of  that  doctrine,  omitted  from 
the  purview  of  the  Essay. 

(a)  The  Theory  of  'Charismatic  Ministries. 

Dr.  Armitage  Robinson  contends,  with  ade¬ 
quate  reason,  that  Harnack’s  distinction 
between  ‘charismatic’  and  ‘non-charismatic’ 
ministries  is  contrary  to  Pauline  doctrine;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  according  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  ideal,  every  type  of  Christian  service, 
whether  that  of  apostles,  prophets  or  teachers,  or 
as  fulfilled  through  the  gift  of  tongues,  healing, 
giving,  or  the  management  of  the  temporal 
affairs  of  the  Church,  is  alike  ‘charismatic’,  i.e., 
is  a  manifestation  of  a  grace-gift  ( charisma ) 
received  and  made  effective  through  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

This  is  so  obviously  the  doctrine  of  Paul  that 
it  seems  strange  that  sober  and  learned  theo¬ 
logians  could  go  seriously  astray  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  so  patent  a  fact.  Indeed,  one  can¬ 
not  but  suspect  that  the  divergence  of  judgment 
regarding  the  relative  importance  of  the  various 
New  Testament  ministries  goes  deeper  than  a 
mere  misapplication  of  the  biblical  word 
charisma,  together  with  its  modern  derivative, 
charismatic;  and  while  I  can  fully  appreciate 
Dr.  Armitage  Robinson’s  insistence  on  the 
Pauline  conception  of  the  spiritual  significance 
of  every  form  of  genuine  Christian  service,  it 
appears  to  me  that  he  has  failed  to  give  due 
weight  to  the  fact — equally  insisted  on  by  Paul 

that  superior  value  and  importance  attaches 
to  prophetic  ministries,  as  compared  with  the 
exercise  of  administrative  functions.  In  short, 
Dr.  Armitage  Robinson  is  inclined  to  argue  as 
though  his  refutation  of  Harnack’s  distinction 
were  tantamount  to  the  annulment  of  Paul’s 
scale  of  values.  Then,  to  reinforce  this  position, 
he  proceeds  to  discredit  the  Didache ,  in  order 
to  establish  the  notion  that  supreme  authority, 
after  resting  originally  with  the  apostles,  passed 
directly  to  the  ordinary  officers  of  the  Church — 
in  particular,  to  bishops. 

In  all  this,  it  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Armitage 
Robinson  is  trying  to  take  an  illegitimate  short¬ 
cut.  His  dominant  interest  is  manifestly  in  the 
thieefold  ministry,  headed  by  monarchical 
bishops;  but  the  awkward  fact  remains  that, 
whatever  construction  be  put  on  the  Didache, 
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Paul  s  dominant  interest  was  in  the  prophetic 
ministry,  headed  by  apostles  and  prophets.  And 
as  to  the  significance  of  the  Didache,  a  potent 
corrective  to  Dr.  Armitage  Robinson’s  depreci¬ 
atory  reflections  is  provided  by  Canon  Streeter’s 
more  recent  estimate  of  the  place  and  import¬ 
ance  of  this  document  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Church. 

Having  discussed  these  matters  at  some 
length  in  earlier  articles  in  this  series,  I  confine 
further  comment  on  this  part  of  Dr.  Armitage 
Robinson’s  Essay  to  a  few  observations  on  his 
conception  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  He  con¬ 
cedes  that  “Apostles,  Prophets,  and  Teachers 
were  regarded  by  Paul  as  holding  the  first  place 
of  honour  in  the  Church,”  but  adds :  “there  is 
no  evidence  that  they  ever  stood  as  a  triad  apart, 
as  an  exclusive  spiritual  aristocracy  with  autho¬ 
rity  to  rule  the  Church.”*  The  place  of  pro¬ 
phets  and  teachers  next  to  apostles  is  one  of 
‘honour,’  not  of  authority.  “It  is  safer  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  authority,  rested  with  the  apostles,  and 
with  such  delegates  as  they  might  appoint  to  act 
on  their  behalf.”  In  particular,  he  rejects  the 
notion  that  the  gift  of  teaching  gave  authority 
to  prophets  and  teachers  to  rule  the  Church  of 
God,  though  “this  may  be  without  difficulty 
granted  for  the  original  Apostles  in  virtue  of  the 
authority  committed  to  them  in  the  Gospels; 
and  for  St.  Paul  too  it  will  certainly  pass  with- 
out  challenge  when  we  consider  his  own  express 
claim  and  his  constant  practice.f 

It  is  just  here  that  the  vital  question  arises 
as  to  the  essential  nature  of  authority  in  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Apparently  Dr.  Armitage 
Robinson  regards  the  prophetic  qualification — 
the  spiritual  fitness  and  power  to  declare  the 
mystery  of  the  Gospel — as  giving  only  an  inci- 
dental  title  to  authority  in  the  case  of  apostles, 
and  no  title  at  all  in  the  case  of  prophets  and 
teachers.  But,  we  must  ask.  What  hjnd  of 
authority  is  here1  in  question?  If  it  simply 
means  authority  to  manage  the  general  affairs 
of  local  Churches,  it  is  evident  that  the  apostles 
did  not  desire  such  authority;  they  were  content 
that  such  matters  should  be  controlled  by  men 
chosen  for  this  particular  purpose.  It  is  also 
clear  that  the  distinctive  gifts  of  prophets  and 
teachers  were  not  qf  the  administrative  order, 
though  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  men 
with  these  gifts  might  not  occasionally  be  quali¬ 
fied  to  serve  the  Church  in  a  dual  capacity,  in 
which  case  they  would  share  administrative 


*  Ibid  ,  p.  68. 
f  Ibid.,  pp.  70f. 


authority  with  their  fellow  deacons  or  presby¬ 
ters.  But  if  apostolic  authority  is  not  to  be 
identified  with  administrative  functions  and,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  something  more  than  the 
‘honour’  of  prophesying  and  teaching  shared 
with  prophets  and  teachers,  what  exactly  is 
apostolic  authority?  Dr.  Armitage  Robinson 
does  not  give  us  an  answer  to  this  ^question. 

1  have  already  acknowledged,  in  an  earlier 
discussion  of  apostolic  authority,  that  I  can  con¬ 
ceive  of  no  principle  whereby  it  can  be  differ¬ 
entiated  from  prophetic  authority .  in  the  full 
New  Testament  sense  of  the  word  prophetic. 
And  such  authority  is  not  personal,  it  inheres  in 
the  function.  Thus  Peter,  confessing  that  Jesus 
is  “the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,”  is  a 
rock  upon  which  Christ  can  build  His  Church; 
but,  in  the  same  context,  Peter  gainsaying  the 
word  of  his  Master  is  ‘Satan’  and  ‘a  stumbling 
block.’  Again,  Peter  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  is  a  man  armed  with  the  authority 
of  a  prophetic  message;  but  Peter  dissembling  at 
Antioch  has  no  authority  at  all.  And  inasmuch 
as  Stephen,  Paul,  Barnabas,  Silas,  and  others 
were  illumined  and  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  pro¬ 
phecy,  they,  together  with  the  twelve,  were  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  highest  and  truest  kind  of 
authority  that  men  can  wield — the  spiritual 
privilege  of  declaring  the  counsel  of  God  and 
guiding  the  footsteps  of  their  fellows  in  the  way 
of  peace. 

The  bearing  of  all  this  on  the  rise  of  the 
monarchical  episcopate  is  more  real  than  per¬ 
haps  immediately  appears.  For  if  sanction  is 
to  be  found  for  a  system  which  places  not  only 
supreme  jurisdictional  power,  but  also  supreme 
personal  authority  in  spiritual  affairs,  in  the 
hands  of  an  individual  or  a  class  of  individuals, 
it  becomes  necessary,  at  the  outset,  to  deny  and 
nullify  any  principle  that  might  appear  to  imply 
a  counter-claim  to  authority  in  the  same  sphere. 
Hence  Dr.  Armitage  Robinson  seeks  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  theory  which  he  is  about  to  ‘confirm’ 
by  a  preliminary  declaration  that  prophecy  and 
teaching  “did  not  necessarily  give  to  those  who 
exercised  them  any  definite  status  or  any 
authoritative  position.”  Thus  he  would  clear 
the  way  for  a  theory  of  monarchial  episcopacy 
superior  to  and  unembarrassed  by  any  claim  to 
dignity  and  authority  that  might  otherwise  be 
advanced  as  the  inalienable  right  of  those  who 
speak  the  Word  of  the  Lord  by  the  Spirit  of 
prophecy.  The  method  is  admirable.  As  I  see 
it,  it  is  only  the  inferences  that  are  wrong. 


{To  be  continued) 
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For  the  Discussion  of  Youth  Work  and  its  Problems 


MAIN  SUBJECTS 
tics  in  Religious  Education; 
connected  with  Youth  Work 


nHE  COM/{,NG  Y]=ar  :  The  Children’s  Sermon;  The  Use  of  Drama- 
will  be1SwelcomedGr°UP  Method  — 1 Contributions  on  these  or  on  other  subjects 


The  Children’s  Sermon 


Is  a  Children  s  Sermon  Necessary? 

IN  SCOTCH  Presbyterian  churches  a  feature 
of  the  Sunday  morning  service  is  always  the 
children  s  sermon.  It  consists  of  a  short  address 
lasting  for  eight  to  ten  minutes,  and  is  prepared 
especially  for  the  children  of  the  congregation. 
Though  it  is  thus  especially  for  children  it  is 
otten  followed  by  the  adult  members  of  the 
congregation  with  as  much  attention  and  inter¬ 
est,  as  the  sermon  proper;  if  not  more.  The 
tact  on  which  the  justification  for  the  children’s 
rests,  is  that  the  children  are  present  in 
church,  that  they  will  be  unable  to  follow  the 
ordinary  sermon,  and  that  they  should  get 
something  from  the  sermon  part  of  the  service,  a 
part  which  always  looms  large  in  churches  with 
^  Scotch  Presbyterian  tradition.  The  inclusion 
of  a  children’s  sermon  in  the  service  is,  in  fact, 
an  attempt  at  grading. 

In  some  churches  the  practice  is  followed  of 
the  smaller  children  leaving  the  service  after 
their  sermon  and  their  special  hymn  are  over, 
before  the  adults’  sermon  commences.  Though 
from  some  points  of  view  perhaps  this  is  not 
desirable,  it  is  probably  preferable  to  making 
small  children  sit  through  half-an-hour  of  some¬ 
thing  which  they  cannot  understand  and  in 
which,  therefore,  they  are  not  interested. 

The  children’s  sermon,  however  the  arrange¬ 
ment  is  made,  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
there  gre  children  in  the  congregation  and  that 
what  may  be  suitable  for  adults  may  not  be 
suitable  for  them.  It  is  an  attempt  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Sunday  worship  to  meet  the  need  for 
grading  which  is  felt  so  much  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  child  life,  and  as  long  as  services  are 
conducted,  as  at  present,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 

I  think,  as  to  their  necessity  as  an  attempt,  even 
if  an  inadequate- one,  to  meet  a  very  difficult 
situation. 

Even  where  a  much  more  successful  attempt 
to  meet  the  situation  is  made,  and  separate 
services  are  organised  for  children,  and  Junior 
Churches  are  established,  the  address  still  has  its 
place.  Just  as  class  teaching  and  occasional  ex¬ 


position  will  always  have  their  place  under  any 
method  of  teaching,  so  the  children’s  sermon 
will  probably  always  have  its  place  under  any 
scheme  of  worship.  And  even  in  a  children’s 
service  or  in  a  Junior  Church  the  giver  of  the 
address  must  still  feel  that  he  is  attempting  ffie 
impossible  when  he  tries  to  give  an  address 
suited  to  a  number  of  ages  and  classes. 

The  Difficulty  of  the  Audience . 

Whether  the  children’s  sermon  is  part  of  an 
ordinary  Church  service,  or  whether  it  is  the 
address  in  a  Junior  Church,  the  minister  is  faced 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  trying  to  interest  and 
benefit  children  whose  ages  vary  greatly.  Is  he 
to  speak  to  the  adolescents  ?  If  he  does  what 
will  the  younger  ones  get  from  the  sermon  ?  Is 
he  to  speak  to  the  little  ones?  Then  what  will 
the  older  ones  get  out  of  it?  I  suppose  most 
of  us  consciously  or  unconsciously  try  to  strike 
a  mean  and  usually  speak  to  children  some¬ 
where  between  the  ages  of  nine  to  eleven.  In 
reality,  of  course,  from  an  educational  point  of 
view,  the  minister  is  set  an  impossible  task,  and 
whatever  he  does,  has  to  cater  for  one  part  of 
hi ,  audience  and  hope  for  the  best  for  the  others. 

One  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  to  some 
extent,  is  for  the  minister  to  have  a  regular  time¬ 
table  according  to  which  the  children’s  sermon 
is  prepared  for  different  ages.  On  one  Sunday 
it  may  be  for  the  youngest  children,  on  anotfier 
for  those  of  ages  nine  to  eleven  and  so  on.  If 
some  such  method  is  not  used  and  the  sermon 
is  not  for  any  special  age  or  group,  it  is,  of 
course,  always  wise  to  err  on  the  side  of  suit¬ 
ing  it  to  the  younger  element  in  the  congre¬ 
gation,  whether  it  be  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
service  or  an  address  in  a  children’s  service.  I 
think,  however,  that  preparing  a  sermon  for  a 
definite  age  is  the  better  plan  even  if  each  group 
gets  its  own  sermon  only  once  a  month  or  so. 

The  Audience. 

This  means  that  in  preparing  his  children’s 
sermon,  the  minister  must  keep  his  audience  in 
mind.  This  is  perhaps  a  platitude,  but  with 
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regard  to  children  it  needs  emphasizing.  The 
minister  knows,  or  should  know,  his  children. 
He  knows  their  conditions  of  life  and  what  they 
are  doing.  His  sermon  must  have  some  relation 
to  the  lives  and  experience  of  his  small  listeners. 
It  is  not  much  use  talking  about  money  and  how 
to  use  it  to  children  who  rarely  see  it.  If  the 
audience  is  mainly  composed  of  children  living 
in  a  boarding  school  there  will  be  very  definite 
problems  and  difficulties  in  which  they  need 
help,  which  will  not  be  just  the  difficulties  and 
Problems  of  those  living  at  home.  In  a  general 
way  doubtless  the  problems  of  life  are  the  same 
for  all,  but  one  thing  that  a  children’s  sermon 
should  at  all  costs  avoid  is  vagueness  and  gene¬ 
ralities.  It  should  deal  with  concrete  situations 
connected  with  the  lives  of  those  whom  it  is 
intended  to  help.  It  cannot  do  this  unless  the 
minister  knows  those  to  whom  he  is  speaking. 

Not  only  should  he  know  the  conditions  of 
life  of  his  audience,  but  he  should  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  content  of  the  minds  of  those  to 
whom  he  is  speaking.  He  may  know  this  in  a 
general  sort  of  way,  but  something  more  definite 
is  needed.  The  minds  of  the  children  also  need 
to  be  prepared  for  what  he  is  going  to  tell  them. 
In  school,  the  usual  way  of  doing  this  is  by 
questioning  the  children  to  find  out  exactly  what 
knowledge  they  have,  with  which  the  new  in- 
foimation  may  be  associated.  Such  preliminary 
questioning  also  serves  to  make  the  pupils’ 
minds  ready  for  what  is  coming.  Now  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  same  method  should  not 
be  used  at  the  commencement  of  the  children’s 
sermon.  It  may  seem  strange  at  first  to  ask 
questions  and  get  answers  in  church  but  it  will 
soon  lose  its  strangeness  and  there  is  nothing 
irreverent  in  it.  One  is  working  blindly  in  the 
dark  unless  one  is  able  to  find  out  exactly  what 
knowledge  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
sermon  the  children  have.  Naturally,  as  time 
goes  on  the  pastor  will  get  to  know  his  children 
and  will  have  a  fair  general  idea  of  their  know- 
l  gj'  ^  such  a  procedure  is  necessary  in 
the  day  school,  where  the  teacher  has  a  much 
better  idea  of  the  knowledge  of  his  pupils  than 
the  pastor  has  of  that  of  his  children,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  necessary  in  the  children’s  sermon.  The 
preparation  of  the  children’s  minds  is  also  of 
the  greatest  importance. 

Then  again,  if  the  minister  keeps  his  audi- 
ence  steadily  in  mind  when  he  is  preparing  his 
sermon,  he  will  avoid  the  mistake  of  wasting 
time  sermonising  about  things  for  which  the 
children  have  no  real  use.  (Here,  of  course,  we 
again  come  up  against  the  necessity  for  grading 
the  sermon.)  A  great  deal  of  our  educational 


effort  goes  into  making  children  listen  to  and 
learn  things  for  which  they  have  no  use.  And 
if  they  cannot  feel  the  use  of  a  thing,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  the  real  interest  which  will  make  it  of 
real  benefit. 


A  London  child  of  five  was  discussing  edu¬ 
cation.  He  could  not  yet  quite  read,  he  might 
easily  make  mistakes  in  his  counting,  he  was 
full  of  wonder  at  the  world. 

‘What  do  you  learn  at  school?’  he  was  asked. 

‘Lots  of  things.’ 

‘Tell  me  one.’ 

‘About  coal-mines,’ 

|Do  you  know  much  about  them?’ 

No,  really  not  very  much.  My  teacher 
doesn’t  either,  but  she  does  her  best.  '  You  see 
we  have  to  learn  coal-mines  because  the  school 
says  so !  ’ 

I  fancy  not  a  few  children  could  say,  “We 
have  to  listen  to  it  because  the  minister  says  so.’’ 
Here  again  we  are  back  at  the  question  of 
preaching  a  sermon  which  has  relation  to  the 
fives  of  the  children.  The  small  boy  will  be 
bored  with  a  vague  discourse  on  the  value  of 
truth  and  truth-telling.  He  will  take  a  very 
five  interest  in  a  concrete  sermon  dealing  with 
the  question  of  cheating  in  examinations  in 
school  because  it  is  a  five  issue  in  his  life. 


This  quality  of  concreteness  can  be  obtained 
only  if  there  is  a  definite  aim  before  the 
preacher.  1  his  also  is  perhaps  well  known  but 
not  so  well  practised.  It  applies  to  sermons  for 
adults  as  well  as  to  children’s  sermons.  It  is 
essential  that  the  children’s  sermon  should  be 
on  some  definite  point  which  is  sufficiently  cir¬ 
cumscribed  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  space  of  ten 
minutes  or  so.  The  aim  should  also  be  such 
that  the  preacher  can  so  arrange  his  matter  that 
a  single  clear  impression  is  left  on  the  minds 
ot  his  hearers  Clarity  is  what  the  preacher 
must  have  if  his  sermon  is  to  be  effective.  To 
attain  clarity  nothing  is  so  effective -as  the 
formulation  of  a  definite  aim,  drawn  up  and 
stated  clearly  in  a  few  words.  This  is  not  only 
tor  the  benefit  of  the  preacher,  but  the  children 
should  be  told  the  aim  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sermon.  ° 


A  text  sometimes  serves  this  purpose,  but 
almost  always,  as  well  as  giving  the  text,  the 
preacher  should  state  briefly  and  clearly  what  is 
the  aim  of  his  sermon.  If  this  aim  is  well 
brought  out,  it  will  stay  in  the  children’s  minds 
all  through  the  sermon,  and  will  help  them 
greatly  in  following  the  exposition.  Children, 
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as  a  rule,  do  not  like  to  be  mystified  in  their 
work,  and  will  be  much  more  interested  in  a 
sermon  if  they  can  see  where  the  preacher  is* 
going.  It  may  also  serve  to  keep  the  preacher 
to  his  point,  a  most  important  thing  in  a 
children’s  sermon,  if  he  has  publicly  committed 
himself  at  the  beginning  of  his  sermon. 

The  Approach  to  Religious  Education  * 

That  nothing  which  has  to  do  with  life  is  outside  the 
scope  of  religious  education  is  now  widely  recognised. 
Religious  education  is  concerned  with  the  whole  per¬ 
sonality,  body,  mind  and  spirit,  and  the  true  approach 
to  the  subject  will  take  knowledge  of  all  the  elements  of 
personality,  and  will  seek  to  give  a  philosophic  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  may  be  developed  a  method  and  a 
technique  as  well  as  an  attitude  of  mind  in  the  teacher 
and  minister  which  will  have  as  its  aim  the  co-ordinating 
and  developing  of  all  aspects  of  life.  “A  child's  mental¬ 
ity  and  moral  capacity  are  closely  connected  with  his 
physical  vitality  ”  says  Dr.  Basil  A.  Yeaxlee  in  his  book 
The  Approach  to  Religious  Education  and  further 
emphasizes  his  point  by  telling  us  that  there  is  a  biologi¬ 
cal  approach  to  religious  education  and  that  it  involves 
attention  to  such  apparently  material  things  as  nourish¬ 
ment  and  exercise,  rest  and  play,  light  and  air,  rhythm 
and  beauty. 

Dr.  Yeaxlee's  book  is  an  attempt  to  provide  a  brief 
philosophy  of  religious  education,  and  to  enable  the 
religious  educator  to  realise  how  all  the  facts  of  life  be¬ 
long  together  and  can  enrich  his  own  work.  Dr.  Yeaxlee 
would  have  us  approach  the  subject  of  religious 
education  from  the  biological,  the  psychological,  the 
philosophical,  the  Biblical,  the  theological,  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  point  of  view.  “The  teacher’s  business  is  to  see  that 
the  welbnigh  irresistible  forces  of  growth  are  not  only 
duly  fostered  but  are  so  directed  as  to  produce  develop¬ 
ment  ”.  In  order  to  do  this  the  teacher  and  especially 


The  Approach  to  Religious  Education,  by  Basil 
A.  Y'eaxlee,  Ph.D.  published  by  the  Student  Christian 
Movement.  Price  2s.  6 d. 

“The  New  Testament,  in  describing  what 
was  given  through  Jesus  Christ,  uses  only  such 
words  as  express  discontinuity  with  all  that  man 
has  apart  from  Christ.  Darkness— light,  death 
— life,  perdition — salvation,  judgment — grace, 
guilt — forgiveness,  sin — redemption.  This  dis¬ 
continuity,  these  pairs  of  antitheses,  are  not,  as 
you  may  hear  it  said  of  late,  a  peculiar  fad  of 
dialectical  theology,  an  expression  of  its  one¬ 
sidedness  and  a  result  of  a  determination  to  get 
a  hearing.  This  discontinuity  is  the  stumbling- 
block,  the  kernel  of  the  Gospel;  it  is  the  one 
thing  that  the  N.  T.  wants  to  say.  And  he  who 
thinks  away  this  discontinuity  and  these  ir¬ 
reconcilable  antitheses,  thinks  away  the  Gospel 
of  the  N.  T.” 

]3  RUN  NEK — The  Word  and  the  World. 


tbe  teacher  who  believes  that  the  foundation  and  essen¬ 
tial  quality  of  education  is  religious  must  take  all  factors 
into  account  in  his  work,  and  seek  to  help  his  pupils  to 
develop  well-balanced  and  harmonious  personalities. 
“  They  (the  instincts)  affect  more  deeply  than  perhaps 
we  care  to  acknowledge  our  physical  welfare,  our  intel¬ 
lectual  balance,  our  moral  progress  and  our  spiritual 
development.  To  ignore  them  in  the  work  of  religious 
education  is  plain  folly.  To  understand  and  use  them 
may  make  all  the  difference  between  failure  and 
success”. 

Dr.  Yeaxlee  rightly  emphasizes  the  point  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  religious  instinct.  Religion  is  the 
highest  aspect  of  the  whole  personality.  It  is  not  simply 
one  of  a  number  of  powers  or  tendencies,  but  is  the  high¬ 
est  expression  of  the  whole  of  our  nature. 

An  interesting  point  is  made  in  the  book  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  idea  that  the  Bible  is  the  story  of  a 
supreme  educational  enterprise.  “  Beginning  with  the 
fortunes  of  a  single  household  or  tribe,  it  carries  us  on  to 
the  making  of  a  nation  and  finally  to  the  transformation 
of  the  whole  ancient  world".  The  Bible  shows  God  at 
work  as  the  supreme  Educator.  “It  is  a  history  of 
education  which  brings  to  light  the  principles,  the 
methods,  and  the  subject-matter  of  all  education  worthy 
of  the  name,  whether  the  form  be  humanist  or  vocational, 
technical  or  aesthetic  ”, 

When  dealing  with  the  personal  approach,  Dr  Yeaxlee 
puts  in  a  much  needed  plea  for  an  adequate  study  of  the 
Bible  by  those  who  are  to  teach  it.  He  says.  “  If  once  we 
could  get  the  mass  of  teachers,  voluntary  and  professional, 
to  recognise  that  to  be  content  with  slipshod  knowledge 
of  religious  and  particularly  Biblical  facts  themselves, 
and  to  condone  it  in  those  whom  they  teach,  is  nothing 
short  of  treachery  to  their  trust,  we  should  think  much 
more  clearly  about  religious  education  and  should 
achieve  far  more  harmony  and  success  in  the  practice  of 
it.”  Dr.  Yeaxlee  has  a  high  ideal  for  the  teacher,  who, 
he  maintains,  should  have  a  real  sense  of  vocation. 
The  word  that  he  applies  to  the  work  of  teaching  is  the 
word  “  ministry  "  Although  he  is  writing  of  England 
and  the  West,  what  he  has  to  say  applies  with  equal 
force  to  India,  and  anyone  who  is  interested  in  education 
from  a  religious  point  of  view,  cannot  but  get  great 
benefit  from  a  study  of  this  little  book. 

(i Continued  from  p.  162.) 

Toward  a  Christian  Social  Order  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  article  in  The  New  Outloo\.  Here 
it  is  stated  that  a  Christian  Social  Order  must 
stand  for : 

1.  The  abolition  of  the  exploitation  of  human 
beings. 

2.  The  elimination  of  competition  by  the 
social  ownership  and  control  of  the  means  of 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth. 

3.  Nation-wide  and  world-wide  planning. 

4.  Freedom  of  special  assembly;  and  that  this 
movement  sets  itself  to  the  progressive  and  non¬ 
violent  realization  of  this  ideal. 
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T"\  ODGING  brickbats  is  an  essential  phase  of 
the  missionary  life  nowadays.  We  are 
too  extravagant  or  we  are  lazy  or  we  have  race 
prejudice  or  we  are  unsympathetic  with  Indian 
ideals  and  ideas.  It  is  an  unusual  missionary 
who  does  not  have  to  adjust  him  or  herself  to 
such  criticisms.  It  is  part  of  the  game.  Some 
years  ago  in  America  florists  started  an  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  under  the  caption,  ‘Say  it  with 
flowers.’  It  may  be  that  the  Hindu  editor  of 
the  Bengalee  heard  of  this  slogan.  At  any  rate 
when  referring  to  missionaries  in  an  editorial, 
as  quoted  in  The  Fellowship,  he  says:  “The 
missionaries  give  to  their  work  their  very  life; 
they  collect  funds  from  their  countrymen  to 
enable  them  to  carry  on  their  work;  they  appeal 
to  and  work  among  the  millions  whom  Hindu 
society  has  cast  out  of  its  pale  and  looks  down 
upon  with  contempt.  They  are  teaching  the 
pariah  to  consider  himself  not  an  outcaste,  but 
a  member  of  the  great  human  family.  They 
are  teaching  him  to  reclaim  jungles  and 
establish  prosperous  settlements.  They  are 
giving  him  food  when  he  is  in  want  and  medi¬ 
cine  when  he  is  attacked  with  disease.  The 
world  knows  them  not,  cares  not  for  them,  and 
would  not  miss  them  were  they  to  withdraw 
in  a  body  from  India.  But  to  the  pariah  in  his 
hovel,  to  the  Ko  in  the  forest  glades,  the  differ¬ 
ence  would  be  immeasurable — the  loss  would 
be  irreparable.” 

*  #  # 

What  is  a  Christian?  In  answer  to  such  a 
question  we  would  get  a  variety  of  answers  if 
we  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  church  members, 
especially  if  they  are  members  of  churches  that 
differ  widely  in  polity.  A  writer  in  the 
Presbyterian  Advance  says  that  if  he  were  to 
ask  the  question  he  would  pay  very  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  creedal  or  historical  questions.  He 
would  prefer  to  put  such  questions  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“i.  Are  you  from  this  day  forward  prepared 
to  love  mankind  above  the  love  of  money? 

2.  Are  you  trying  to  pay  your  honest  debts? 

3.  Do  you  promise  to  live  your  life  from  now 
on  free  from  unjust  suspicions  of  your  neigh¬ 
bor  whether  that  neighbor  live  next  door  to  you 
or  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  world  ? 

4.  Are  you  prepared  to  be  tolerant  of  intoler¬ 
ance,  kind-hearted  yet  hating  all  forms  of  evil  ? 

5.  Will  you  promise  to  be  as  faithful  and  as 
heroic  in  the  issues  of  life  as  Christ,  and  will 
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you  now  remember  that  you  are  a  partner  with 
him  in  this  world’s  redemption.” 

*  *  * 

The  paternal  day  has  passed  and  the 
fraternal  day  has  come.  This  is  one  way  of 
describing  the  present  missionary  emphasis.  In 
welcoming  the  new  outlook  we  do  not  cast 
aspersions  against  the  wonderful  achievements 
of  the  past.  In  the  roll  of  past  missionary 
heroes  the  name  of  Mary  S lessor  of  Calabar 
stands  high.  Her  remarkable  qualities  are  well 
illustrated  by  the  following  story  taken  from 
Life  and  W or\  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  “In 
1894,”  says  Dr.  Thompson,  “I  went  to  Miss 
Slessor’s  place  at  Ekenge  to  try  to  recover 
strength  after  a  severe  fever.  During  the  short 
time  I  spent  with  Miss  Slessor  she  told  me  many 
of  her  experiences.  ‘There  is  no  one  here  who 
would  dare  to  disobey  me,’  she  said.  ‘Even  Ete 
obeys  me  now  but  I  have  to  be  careful.’  ‘Was 
he  not  always  obedient’  I  asked?  ‘No,  I’ll  tell 
you  about  him.  There  was  going  to  be  war.  I 
heard  of  it  and  determined  to  prevent  it.  I 
went  to  his  place  and  chatted  with  him. 
Toward  dark  he  became  uneasy  and  suggested 
that  it  was  about  time  for  me  to  go  home.  He 
replied  that  I  would  get  sick  if  1  stayed  there. 
He  retired  into  an  inner  chamber,  and,  after 
telling  one  of  the  women  to  wake  me  if  he 
went  out,  I  lay  down.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  I  felt  a  tap  and  a  woman  pointed  to  the 
doorway.  I  jumped  and  followed  and  caught 
up  with  Ete  just  outside.  The  bush  was  full  of 
armed  men  waiting  for  him.  When  I  asked 
him  where  he  was  going,  he  replied  that  he  was 
going  for  a  walk.  I  said  that  I  would  go  along 
too  and  I  walked  about  with  him  until  he  came 
in  again.  I  did  that  for  a  whole  week  and  at  last 
he  came  and  putting  his  sword  at  my  feet  he 
promised  to  obey  me.  I  had  already  told  him 
that  there  was  to  be  no  fighting,  and  since  then 
I  have  had  no  trouble  with  him.’  Just  then  up 
the  steps  came  Ete  and  sat  down  on  the  top.  It 
was  with  great  interest  that  I  studied  one  who, 
though  a  warrior,  was  yet  obedient  to  the  little 
frail  missionary  woman.” 

#  #  # 

The  Magnificent  Obsession  is  the  name  of  a 
novel  written  by  Dr.  Lloyd  C.  Douglas,  an 
American  Congregational  minister,  and  we  cor¬ 
dially  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  To  read  it 
is  to  renew  one’s  faith  in  the  radiance  and 
wholesomeness  of  Christ’s  life  and  message. 
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We  commend  it  especially  to  those  Christian 
workers  who  are  tired  of  routine  and  who  may 
be  skeptical  of  the  completeness  with  which 
Christ  s  teachings  can  be  applied  to  modern 
conditions,  either  in  the  East  or  the  West.  It 
is  a  splendid  modern  apologetic  for  the  first  few 
verses  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  In 
the  Congregationalist  Dr.  Douglas  admits  that 
the  book’s  tremendous  success  is  as  much  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  him  as  to  anyone.  It  is  estimated  that 
already  over  150,000  people  have  read  it. 

Speaking  of  books  we  are  reminded  of  The 
Wet  Parade  by  Upton  Sinclair  which  has  now 
reached  the  book  shops  of  India.  It  is  a  sweep¬ 
ing  condemnation  of  the  liquor  evil  in  America 
and  perhaps  the  most  effective  piece  of  temper¬ 
ance  propaganda  which  has  been  produced  in 
recent  years.  All  friends  of  temperance  and 
social  progress  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Upton 
Sinclair  for  his  fearless  exposure  of  the  evils  of 
the  drink  traffic. 

*  *  * 

What  does  the  Gospel  mean  to-day?  In 

answering  this  question  in  the  Federal  Council 
Bulletin,  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  says  :  “I  conceive 
the  Gospel  to  be  three  things;  first,  good  news 
as  to  what  God  did  for  mankind  in  Palestine 
1900  years  ago  in  the  incarnation,  that  is,  in  the 
life  and  the  death  and  the  resurrection  of  His 
only  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord;  second,  good 
news  as  to  what  God  does  still  for  mankind  by 
His  Holy  Spirit  and  through  the  living  Christ; 
and,  third,  good  news  as  to  what  by  the  grace 
of  God  and  with  God’s  help  man  can  be  and 
do  .  .  .  There  are  three  phases  of  the  message 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  individual :  first,  in  the 
realm  of  his  convictions;  second,  in  the  realm  of 
his  character;  and  third,  in  the  realm  of  his  con¬ 
duct.” 

#  #  # 

The  caste  movement  in  Hyderabad  has  been 
a  beacon  light  for  the  rest  of  India  during  the 
past  few  years.  To  the  statement  that  the 
higher  castes  cannot  be  won  to  a  professed 
loyalty  to  Christ,  this  movement  has  been  a  chal¬ 
lenging  answer.  Concerning  this  movement, 
Rev.  W.  Scopes  gives  his  impressions  in  The 
Gospel  Witness.  “We  came  away  from  the 
Godavari  with  the  feeling  that  inevitably 
motives  were  mixed,  but  that  undoubtedly  the 
predominating  urge  was  a  high  one,  a  desire  for 
a  richer,  fuller,  moral  and  spiritual  life,  a  desire 
that  in  most  cases,  no  amount  of  persecution 
and  ridicule  could  shake.  The  following  testi¬ 
mony  is  well  worth  repeating.  ‘No  pressure 
from  the  missionaries  or  from  Indian  padres 
would  ever  have  made  me  to  be  baptized.  I 


tasted  Jesus  in  my  heart,  and  the  sweetness  of 
His  taste  filled  my  life  more  and  more.  Now,, 
wherever  I  go,  or  wherever  I  am,  I  feel  the  taste- 
of  Jesus  and  I  must  tell  everyone  about  Him.’  ” 
Mr.  Scopes  says  that  the  leaders  of  this  move¬ 
ment  are  aware  of  certain  dangers  facing  them, 
and  that  they  will  guard  against  them.  He- 
states  that  deliberate  efforts  to  retard  the  move¬ 
ment  are  now  being  made  and  to  employ  greater- 
discrimination  in  the  giving  of  baptism. 

#  #  # 

The  Foreign  Service  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  and.! 
the  Y.W.C.A.  has  recently  been  surveyed  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  F.  Ernest  Johnson  of  the 
Federal  Council’s  Department  of  Research  and< 
Education.  This  report  emphasizes  the  su¬ 
preme  value  of  the  work  that  these  two  organ¬ 
izations  have  been  doing  throughout  the  world. 
Christian  associations  are  defined  as  “essentially' 
and  irreducibly  fellowships  for  the  development 
of  personality  in  young  men  and  young  women,, 
boys  and  girls,  in  accord  with  a  Christian, 
character  ideal,  central  in  which  is  that  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  personality  of  Jesus.”  Julia  Derri- 
cotte  who  was  (killed  in  a  tragic  automobile 
accident  in  America  last  year  is  an  example  of 
the  truth  of  the  above  statement.  Those  in 
India  who  remember  her  at  the  Poonamallee- 
Conference  realize  how  truly  she  fulfilled  in 
herself  the  ideal  Christian  personality.  She  was. 
one  of  those  rare  spirits  who  take  a  leading  part 
in  creating  better  race  relations.  Although  a 
Negro  she  stood  as  an  American  of  the  finest 
tradition,  representing  that  section  of  American 
life  that  is  able  to  think  in  terms  of  universals  in 
religion.  As  a  writer  in  the  Congregationalist 
expresses  it :  “Her  life  flowered  richly,  and 
leaves  behind  it  a  beautiful  remembrance. 
Around  the  world  are  a  host  of  people  who  feel 
a  nearness  one  to  another  because  they  knew 
her,  and  who  face  life  more  resolutely  because 
they  have  felt  the  power  of  her  courage.” 

*  *  # 

Learning;  to  read  is  now  the  watchword  in 
the  Philippines  in  a  missionary  effort  to  elimi¬ 
nate  illiteracy.  Dr.  Frank  C.  Laubach  with 
others  has  launched  a  campaign  after  two  years 
of  experimentation  and  they  report  amazing 
results.  Hundreds  are  said  to  be  able  to  read 
after  an  hour’s  effort  and  it  is  also  said  that  any¬ 
one  who  desires  to  teach  the  method  in  his  own 
dialect  can  master  the  essentials  in  fifteen 
minutes.  The  movement  is  rapidly  spreading 
and  300  voluntary  teachers  are  having  a  monthly 
average  of  3,000  new  pupils. 

( Continued  on  p.  160.) 
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What  We  Owe  and  Why  We  Owe  It 

By  A.  LAYMAN 


GOD  never  establishes  arbitrary  institutions  nor 
promulgates  arbitrary  laws.  This  is  just  as  true 
in  the  physical  as  in  the  moral  realm.  Suns  and 
planets  were  not  made  because  of.  nor  for  the  law  of 
gravitation  but  the  law  of  gravitation  was  and  is  a 
necessity  for  the  control  of  suns  and  planets.  Controlling 
and  governing  them,  it  controls  and  governs  all  things 
else  material.  Its  suspension  or  abrogation  would 
quickly  result  in  wreck  and  ruin  in  the  physical  universe. 

We  were  not  made  for  the  laws  of  health  and  right 
living.  They  were  made  for  us,  and  like  all  of  God's 
laws,  are  the  very  essence  of  kindness  and  good  will. 
The  “  shalt  nots  ”  of  the  Commandments,  yes,  of  the 
entire  Bible,  are  but  another  name  for  sign-boards  and 
red  flags  put  up  by  a  loving  hand  to  warn  us  of  danger, 
and  apply  alike  to  our  physical,  mental  and  spiritual 
well-being. 

But  “  shall  nots”  are  negative  and  exist  only  to  warn 
us  against  getting  out  of  the  positive  path  of  right  living 
and  doing.  Over  against  every  negative  “  thou  shalt 
not  ”  sign-board,  is  a  positive  one,  on  which  is  plainly 
written,  “This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it.”  All  of  God’s 
laws,  both  negative  and  positive,  were  enacted  for  our 
temporal,  physical  and  spiritual  happiness  and  pros¬ 
perity,  and  everyone  of  his  “  thou  shalts”  has  back  of 
it  our  need  for  doing  just  what  he  commands.  His  laws 
do  not  create  duties.  They  define  them  It  follows  that 
every  moral  law  was  a  moral  necessity  before  its  enact¬ 
ment,  and  without  exception  a  law  that  is  a  moral 
necessity  is  also  a  physical  and  material  necessity. 

For  instance,  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  the  seventh  of 
time,  for  rest,  was  necessarily  a  law  before  its  promul¬ 
gation.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  necessities  of  our  moral 
and  physical  nature,  and  was  therefore  not  an  arbitrary 
act  of  divine  legislation.  It  is  a  good  law,  not  alone 
because  God  enacted  it,  but  also  because  we  need  it, 
and  all  experience  goes  to  show  that  nations,  com¬ 
munities  and  individuals  are  mentally,  physically  and 
spiritually  better  off  and  more  prosperous  for  carefully 
observing  it. 

The  Law  of  the  Tithe  a  Universal  Need. 

The  law  of  the  Tithe,  the  tenth  of  income,  rests  upon 
exactly  the  same  basis  as  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  the 
seventh  of  time.  Equally  with  that  law,  it  has  its 
foundation  and  origin  in  our  nature  and  needs.  God 
does  not  need  any  recognition  of  his  claim  upon  us  for 
any  definite  proportion,  either  of  our  time  or  income 
(“increase”  the  Bible  has  it),  but  we  need  to  make  such 
recognition,  and  the  need  necessitates  the  law,  in  fact, 
was  the  cause  of  the  law. 

There  are  counterpart  senses  in  every  soul  to  the 
physical  senses  of  the  body.  The  spiritual  man  as  really 
feels,  hears  and  tastes  spiritual  things  as  does  the  phy¬ 
sical  man  material  things,  and  the  senses  of  the  spiritual 
man  are  acute  or  dormant  in  proportion  to  his  moral 
sensibility. 

One  of  the  spiritual  senses,  and  one  which  of  all  others 
is  imbedded  deep  down  in  every  human  soul,  is  the 
sense  of  dependence  upon  and  consequent  indebtedness 
to  God.  The  law  of  the  Tithe  has  its  origin  in  and  is 
based  upon  this  inborn  spiritual  sense.  There  has  never 


yet  been  a  religion  in  which  this  law  has  not  found  some 
practical  form  of  expression  in  human  action.  Pagans, 
heathen,  Jews,  Christians  all  alike  feel  the  force  of  the 
law  of  indebtedness  to  Deity,  and  all  seek  to  satisfy  it. 
Idol-worshipping  heathens,  in  all  ages,  have  felt  the  force 
of  this  law,  though,  with  them,  it  is  almost  universally 
observed  from  motives  of  fear  rather  than  those  of  love 
and  gratitude,  such  as  ought  to  actuate  us,  as  Christians, 
and  which  find  beautiful  expression  in  David’s  exclam¬ 
ation  “What  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord  for  all  bis  gifts 
to  me  ?” 

A  Common  Sense  View. 

Let  us-  for  a  moment  consider  this  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  human  reason  and  common  sense,  leaving 
as  far  as  possible,  the  requirements  of  the  Bible  out  of 
view.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  God  would  put 
into  the  hearts  of  his  children  a  universal  sense  of  obli¬ 
gation  to  him  and  a  universal  desire  to  recognize  and  pay 
that  obligation,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  them  in 
absolute  ignorance  as  to  the  amount  they  should  pay  ? 
How  much  short  of  mockery  would  it  be  to  implant  ii» 
us  all  a  vivid  sense  of  indebtedness  to  him  and  then  leave 
us  to  guess  at  how  much  we  owe  and  how  to  pay  it  ? 

How  would  it  sound  for  an  earthly  creditor  to  say  to 
his  debtor,  “  You  owe  me  part  of  your  income  in  a 
special  sense  but  you  do  not  know  how  much  it  is  and 
you  shall  never  know.  You  may  try  to  pay  it,  but  you 
shall  not  know  when  you  have  succeeded.”  Or  this 
from  a  creditor  to  his  debtor,  “  I  have  furnished  all  your 
time  as  well  as  every  dollar  and  every'  particle  of  proper¬ 
ty  you  have  in  the  world.  For  your  own  good  I  desire 
and  expect  you  to  pay  me  something  from  what  you 
make  by  the  use  of  that  money  and  property,  and  as  a 
reminder  that  you  are  indebted  to  me  for  it.  I  know 
that  you  want  to  do  this,  but  I  draw  the  line  at  telling 
you  how  much  I  require  you  to  pay.  That  you  must 
guess  at.  You  may  overpay  or  you  may  underpay,  but 
you  shall  never  certainly  know  when  you  have  done 
either.  You  must  be  guided  by  your  reason,  your  im¬ 
pulses,  ymur  emotions,  any,  or  all  of  them,  just  as  you 
like,  but  you  must  remain  in  ignorance  of  what  I  require 
as  your  duty.  ’ ' 

An  Irreverent  Illustration  ? 

Suppose  that  the  debtor  should  learn  that  a  good 
many  years  ago  the  creditor  had  published  a  book  of 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  debtors  of  that  day,  and 
that  he  should  ask  to  see  a  copy.  Suppose,  on  looking 
it  over,  he  should  find  plain  rules  there  laid  down,  by 
which  debtors  could  know  what  proportion  of  time  and 
income  was  required  to  be  specially  set  apart  and  devoted 
to  the  creditor’s  use.  On  making  this  discovery  suppose 
he  should  ask  the  creditor  if  both  these  old  laws  were 
not  still  binding,  and  should  be  met  with  the  reply  : 
“  The  law  as  to  the  proportion  of  time  to  be  especially 
devoted  to  me  is  still  binding,  and  as  you  know  by 
experience  it  pays  you  well  to  observe  it  ;  but  some 
years  ago,  the  law  designating  the  proportion  of 
income  to  be  devoted  to  my  special  use  was  abrogated. 
You  must  guess  at  your  duty  in  that  matter.  You 
are  a  debtor,  but  you  must  assess  your  own  in- 
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debtedness."  “But,”  asks  the  debtor,  “Is  there  no 
rule  by  which  I  may  be  guided  ?’’  “  Yes,’’  the  cre¬ 

ditor  replies,  “some  years  after  the  old  law  expired  by 
limitation,  or  was  abrogated,  I  promulgated  another  to 
take  its  place.  In  substance  it  is  that  ‘on  the  first  day  of 
every  week  you  must  lay  by  in  store  for  my  special  use 
as  you  have  prospered  the  preceding  week  “But,1’ 
asks  the  puzzled  debtor,  “how  much  shall  I  lay  by  ? 
What  proportion  of  my  prosperity  ?  And  what  must  1 
do  when  I  make  nothing,  which  sometimes  happens  for 
several  weeks  in  succession  ?”  The  creditor’s  reply  is  as 
before:  “You  must  do  as  you  please,  or  rather  you 
must  do  as  1  tell  you,  but  you  must  guess  both  at  the 
meaning  of  my  directions  and  at  the  proportion  you 
should  pay.  You  want  to  do  your  duty,  but  you  must 
remain  in  the  dark  as  to  what  your  duty  is  '  ’ 

“An  irreverent  illustration,”  do  I  hear  someone  say  ? 

I  protest  that  it  is  not.  I  admit  it  would  be  irreverent 
if  it  illustrated  what  the  Bible  really  teaches.  But  it 
does  not.  True,  it  fitly  illustrates  a  very  common  in¬ 
terpretation  of  God’s  Word,  but  the  interpretation  is  a 
false  one.  The  Bible  itself  does  not  teach  any  such 
nonsense. 

Nowit  is  practically  true  that  those  who  discredit  the 
law  of  God’s  Tenth,  claiming  that  its  obligation  ceased 
with  the  Jewish  economy,  have  really  nothing  to  offer 
in  its  place  as  the  foundation  of  what  they  call  the 
Christian  system  of  paying  what  we  owe  to  God,  other 
than  the  above  incident  and  directions  for  taking  up  a 
special  collection  for  some  poor  folks  down  in  Jerusalem. 
“Oh  !’’  they  say,  “we  owe  everything  to  God.”  So  we 
do,  and  the  Tithe  is  the  only  practical  way  of  con¬ 
tinually  recognizing  that  obligation  ‘  But,  they  claim, 
“we  should  make  sacrifices  for  Christ.  We  should 
give  until  we  feel  it.” 

Paying  Not  Giving 

Here  again  giving  and  paying  are  confounded.  If 
we  owe  anything,  the  amount  we  owe  is  a  debt,  and 
but  for  the  fact  that  we  do  not  mean  what  we  say  in 
using  the  word,  to  call  the  payment  of  a  debt  a  “gift” 
would  border  on  the  insulting.  Do  you  “give”,  to  the 
merchant  the  money  you  owe  him  ?  Do  you  ’  give 
the  interest  to  the  man  of  whom  you  have  borrowed 
money?  Does  Uncle  Sam  “give”  you  the  interest  on 
your  Liberty  bond  ? 

W e  pay  our  tithes,  w egive  gifts  or  freewill  offerings. 
True,  the  only  method  by  which  we  can  pay  Him  what 
we  owe  is  by  giving  the  amount  to  our  fellow-men  for 
holy  uses.  We  cannot  either  pay  or  give  anything 
directly  to  God.  To  them  it  is  our  gift,  and  we  correctly 
so  designate  it.  To  Him  it  is  payment,  and  we  should 
be  careful  to  keep  the  distinction  in  mind. 

But  giving  “  until  we  feel  it  ”  is  not  a  fair  test.  We 
may,  and  often  do,  sorely  “feel”  the  payment  of  our 
debts  but  we  do  not  take  any  special  credit  to  ourselves 
because  of  that  fact.  When  the  obligation  of  God’s 
Tenth  is  recognized,  and  acted  upon,  with  every  gift  we 
make  from  our  Tithe  fund  we  have  the  three-fold  plea¬ 
sure  of  giving  to  someone  who  needs  and  ought  to  have, 
helping  along  a  good  work,  and  making  a  payment  on 
our  debt  to  our  Heavenly  Father.  Besides,  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  rewards  we  receive  from 
payment  of  our  debts  to  our  Heavenly  Father  and  those 
we  get  from  our  fellow-men.  They  give  us  only  a  receipt, 
and  sometimes  a  word  of  thanks.  He  always,  and  often 
continuously  and  richly,  rewards  us  for  paying  our 
obligations  to  Him. 

Theories  vs.  Facts 

Theories  and  arguments  are  well  enough  in  their 
places  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  any  weight  as  against 


established  facts.  Theoretically  a  man  who  works  seven- 
sevenths  of  his  time  ought  to  get  rich  faster  and  have 
more  money  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  if  he  worked 
only  six-sevenths,  but  does  he  ?  What  is  the  rule  as  to 
Sabbath  workers  ?  Are  they  better  off  financially  than 
their  neighbors  who  work  only  six  days?  Are  they  as 
prosperous  ? 

Theoretically  a  man  who  keeps  his  entire  income  for 
his  own  use  ought  to  save  money  and  improve  in  worldly 
circumstances  more  rapidly  than  if  he  paid  or  gave  away 
one-tenth  of  it,  but  the  facts  are  just  the  other  way. 

Every  thinking  man  and  woman,  young  or  old, 
whether  experienced  in  business  or  not,  has  some  ideas 
intuitive  or  otherwise,  of  business  methods  and  business 
credits.  You,  my  reader,  are  no  exception,  hence  I  ask 
you  in  all  sincerity  which  of  two  men  you  would  rather 
trust  or  give  credit  to  if  in  business,  all  other  things 
being  absolutely  equal  :  A  man  who  keeps  all  his  income 
for  his  own  use,  or  a  man  who,  from  conscientious 
motives,  lays  aside  one-tenth  of  it  to  be  spent  entirely 
for  unselfish  purposes  ?  Which  will  be  the  better  able 
to  pay  ?  Your  answer  to  this  question  ought  to  settle 
the  matter  in  your  own  mind 

An  often  repeated  question  is,  “  Should  not  the  rich 
give  more  than  the  poor?”  Yes,  everlastingly  yes! 
they  should  give  more,  but  giving  and  paying  are  widely 
different.  A  rich  man  is  no  more  bound  to  pay  his  debts 
than  a  poor  man,  or  than  the  great  middle  class  to  which 
you,  my  reader,  probably  belong,  who  are  neither  rich 
nor  poor. 

Tithes  and  Offerings 

The  Tithe,  God’s  Tenth,  is  a  debt,  and  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  “giving  ”  or  making  a  freewill  offering 
to  God  until  the  debt  has  been  paid,  Every  man,  rich 
or  poor  who  fully  and  promptly  pays  his  debts  to  his 
fellow-men  thereby  contributes  to  his  own  strength  and 
honor.  Certainly  our  debts  to  God  are  no  less  sacred 
and  binding  than  our  debts  to  each  other,  and  as  for 
rewards,  his  own  promise  is,  “  He  that  honoreth  me 

I  will  honor."  ,  , 

Doubtless  the  law  of  Freewill  Offerings  is  as  old  and 
as  binding  as  the  law  of  the  Tithe,  but  it  is  self-evident 
that  the  former  can  not  come  into  operation  until  the 
latter  has  been  complied  with.  Debt  paying  comes 
before  gifts.  Modernized — we  should  ‘  be  just  before 

we  are  generous.”  . 

The  divine  order  is  “  Tithes  and  Offerings,  the  one 
being  an  expression  of  our  debt,  the  other  of  our  grati¬ 
tude.  Both  laws  existed  and  were  binding  as  long 
before  Moses  as  the  creation  of  man,  and  will  be 
binding  as  long  as  man  endures.  Neither  in  any  sense 
derives  its  obligation  from  the  Mosaic  Law.  Bot  l 
are  moral  duties,  and  all  moral  duties  have  their 
origin  in  our  moral  nature.  Law  defines  but  does  not 
create  them. 

Christ  Abrogates  No  Moral  Duties 

Neither  the  coming,  the  teaching,  nor  the  mission  of 
Christ  altered  or  lessened  in  the  least  the  binding  force 
of  any  moral  laws.  His  coming  set  man  free  from  a 
lonCT  list  of  ritual  and  ceremonial  duties,  but  not  from  a 
single  moral  duty.  He  criticised  the  Pharisees  for  their 
mistaken  teaching  regarding  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath,  but  he  honored  the  law  of  the  Sabbath.  He  did 
not  reprove  the  Pharisees  for  tithing  His  language  is 
rather  that  of  commendation,  but  he  mentioned  the 
extreme  and  finical  observance  of  the  law  in  order  to 
bring  out  in  stronger  contrast  and  denounce  their  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  far  weightier  matters  of  “  judgment  and  t.ie 
love  of  God.”  There  is  not  a  line  in  the  entire  New 

(i Continued  on  p.  17°-) 
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THE  STEWARDSHIP  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

UNITED  CHURCH  OF  NORTHERN  INDIA 

are  carrying  on  their  Education  Program 


1.  By  furnishing  stewardship  material  regularly  to  the  editors  of  our  Church  and  other 
Christian  papers,  establishing  a  Stewardship  Section  where  possible. 


2-  By  getting  from  other  countries  stewardship  material  in  English  for  use  among  the 
English-speaking  Church  leaders. 


translating  certain  of  these,  which  may  be  suitable,  into  the  different  languages 

of  our  Church. 


4.  By  having  suitable  stewardship  material  produced  in  India  by  pastors  and  laymen. 

5.  By  conducting  Stewardship  Conferences  : 

In  conjunction  with  the  meetings  of  the  Church  Councils. 

In  the  Summer  Schools  of  the  Mission  Workers. 

In  individual  Churches. 


6.  By  arranging  for  systematic  stewardship  instruction  in  the  Theological  Seminaries, 
in  the  Mission  High  Schools  and  Mission  Colleges  among  the  Christian  students,  and  in  the 
individual  Churches. 


7.  Inasmuch  as  the  Village  Churches  have  financial  problems  that  are  peculiar  to  village 
conditions  we  try  to  produce  stewardship  material,  especially  suited  to  them  as  diagrams,  pictures, 

etc.  and  to  help  them  to  develop  habits  of  systematic  giving  by  means  of  grain-jars,  family  collec¬ 
tion  boxes,  etc. 


Address  correspondence  to 


Rev.  R.  B.  LOVE,  Secretary, 
SAHARANPUR,  U.P. 
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HOWARD  E.  ANDERSON 


Conscious  Sin  Before  the  Cross 


And  one  of  the  malefactors  that  were  hanged 
railed  on  him,  saying,  Art  not  thou  the  Christ ? 
save  thyself  and  us.  But  the  other  answered, 
and  rebuking  him  said,  Dost  thou  not  even 
fear  God,  seeing  thou  art  in  the  same  con¬ 
demnation?  And  we  indeed  justly;  for  we 
receive  the  due  reward  of  our  deeds:  but  this 
man  hath  done  nothing  amiss.  And  he  said, 
Jesus,  remember  me  when  thou  comest  in  thy 
kingdom.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Verily  I  say 
unto  thee,  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
Paradise.  Luke  23  : 39-43. 

The  second  of  the  seven  utterances  of  our 
Lord  upon  His  Cross  was  addressed  to  one  who 
was  hanging  upon  his  own  cross  nearby.  “To¬ 
day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise.”  On 
that  second  cross  there  hung  a  repentent  sinner. 
On  the  third  there  was  an  unrepentent  one. 
And  in  the  foreground,  was  a  hostile  world. 

This  word  was  spoken  on  a  mound  which 
was  shaped  like  a  skull,  amidst  surroundings 
which  were  bleak  and  uninviting,  and  in  an 
atmosphere  of  bitterness  and  mockery.  The 
setting  gave  no  hint  of  being  near  to  Paradise. 
Quite  the  reverse  in  fact. 

It  was  spoken  in  response  to  the  voice  of  faith. 
The  marvel  is  that  in  such  an  environment  faith 
should  emerge.  It  is  easier  to  account  for  the 
reviling  of  the  second  thief  than  it  is  to  account 
for  the  reverence  of  the  first.  For  reviling  was 
in  the  air.  Mockery  of  the  Cross  was  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  hour.  The  rulers  of  the  Jews  had 
begun  the  note  of  abuse,  the  Roman  guard  at 
their  lottery  had  lightly  taken  it  up,  the  people 
stood,  behpjdipg,  with  .no  word  in  His  favour, 
while  the '  very  inscription  above  His  head 
seemed  to  look  down  upon  the  scene  in  derision 
as  it  announced,  This  is  the  king  of  the  Jews. 
This  one.  The  one  hanging  here  between 
criminals.  Look  upon  him  and  draw  your  own 
conclusions.  Behold  him  and  make  your  own 
decision.  There  is  a  noticeable  gesture  of  scorn 
in  that  impersonal  word,  this. 

II 

So  it  is  that  one  of  the  convicted  criminals  at 
his  side,  in  the  throes  of  his  own  suffering,  took 
up  and  echoed  the  reviling  which  was  resound¬ 
ing  about  his  ears.  He  joined  the  throng  and 
did  what  the  others  were  doing.  He  followed 
the  tendency  of  his  day.  Goaded  to  despair  by 
his  own  inescapable  position,  he  indulged  in  a 


deliberate  insult  of  the  one  who  hung  by  his 
side.  Pain  had  sharpened  his  tongue  in  cruelty, 
and  he  seemed  not  to  care  what  he  said.  Des¬ 
pair  had  driven  him  to  irreverence.  When  all 
about  him  were  engaged  in  reviling  the  Cruci¬ 
fied,  he  fell  in  with  the  others.  It  is  of  the 
nature  of  unbelief  to  echo  instead  of  to 
originate. 

In  such  surroundings,  with  everything  trend¬ 
ing  in  the  opposite  direction,  there  emerged 
from  the  other  side  of  Christ  on  the  Cross  a 
clear  expression  of  faith.  It  came  from  a  consci¬ 
ous  sinner.  It  wasn’t  much  that  he  said;  he 
merely  asked  to  be  remembered.  The  reply  too 
was  brief  and  quiet.  A  mutual  understanding 
in  the  face  of  the  uproar;  a  gentle  word  of  as¬ 
surance  and  of  peace. 

This  conscious  sinner  who  prayed  to  Christ 
had  no  complaint  to  make  regarding  the  cross 
upon  which  he  hung.  He  believed  it  to  be  his 
just  desert.  For  him  the  balance  was  struck, 
and  he  was  receiving  back  in  equal  measure  that 
which  he  had  given  to  the  world.  He  accepted 
it  as  the  right  result  of  his  life.  In  his  rebuke  of 
his  bitter-tongued  companion  he  had  called 
attention  to  the  obvious  truth  that  their’s  was  a 
case  of  pure  justice.  He  checked  him  for  his 
defiance.  He  felt  no  resentment.  The  other 
man  did.  That  is  the  essential  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  thieves  on  the  cross.  He  saw  the 
essential  soundness  of  the  principle  that  what¬ 
soever  we  sow  that  shall  we  also  reap.  He  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  law  of  karma’  and  had  no  fault  to 
find  with  the  logical  outcome  of  his  life.  “We 
indeed  justly;  for  we  receive  the  due  reward  of 
our  deeds.” 

Nor  did  he  ask  to  be  relieved  of  his  cross. 
The  other  man  did  ask  just  that,  and  he  asked 
it  at  the  expense  of  Christ  coming  down  from 
His  Cross  as  well.  Unbelief  always  tries  to 
avoid  its  cross;  and  in  the  attempt  it  would  also 
remove  Christ  from  the  cross.  What  a  mercy 
that  this  challenge  of  bitterness  was  not 
accepted. 

But  the  man  who  was  conscious  of  his  sin 
did  not  ask  to  be  rescued.  He  asked  to  be 
remembered.  It  was  as  if  he  were  saying,  “I 
accept  my  punishment.  I  accept  my  cross.  I 
go  to  my  death  willingly.  I  see  that  it  is  just 
and  right  that  I  should.  Only  this  I  ask  as  I 
go,  Lord,  remember  me.”  I  pray  not  for 
release.  I  pray  for  remembrance. 
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The  human  soul  does  not  cringe  at  the  in¬ 
exorable  law  of  justice.  It  does,  however, 
shrink  from  the  extinction  of  being  forgotten. 
The  Hindu  in  the  rigidity  of  his  system  will  not 
let  go  of  hope  that  somewhere,  sometime  in  the 
great  beyond,  this  chain  of  cause  and  result  will 
evolve  to  the  effecting  of  my  release  and,  while 
justice  is  satisfied,  I  myself  shall  emerge.  The 
Mohammedan  in  his  resignation  to  a  grim,  un¬ 
changeable  fate,  will  not  drop  from  his  mind 
the  picture  of  a  land  beyond  the  grave  where 
there  is  joy  and  comfort  and  ease.  Crud,e  and 
crass  as  that  picture  is,  and  inevitably  so  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unregenerate  mind  which  cast  it, 
nevertheless  it  will  not  be  extinguished.  Hope 
does  indeed  spring  eternal  in  the  human  breast, 
but  the  unending  pity  of  it  all  is  that  hope  based 
upon  the  phantom  of  its  own  fancy,  hope  built 
upon  the  basis  of  that  which  it  has  itself  con¬ 
structed,  emerges  only  in  hopelessness.  This  is 
the  undying  reason  for  evangelism. 

Ill 

The  hope  of  this  one  on  his  cross  by  the  side 
of  Jesus  was  not  fixed  upon  anything  of  its  own 
creation.  It  was  attached  entirely  to  Christ. 
“Jesus,  remember  me  when  thou  comest.”  I 
take  my  due  reward.  Only  let  me  not  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

What  did  that  dying  thief  see  in  this  one  who 
hung  by  his  side  to  cause  him  to  ask  to  be  re¬ 
membered?  He  had  referred  to  Him  as  one 
who  was  paying  the  same  penalty  as  he  was  pay¬ 
ing.  He  had  reproved  his  fellow  criminal  on 
the  ground  that  he  himself  was  in  the  same 
condemnation  as  that  one  he  was  deriding.  He 
had  held  that  the  three  of  them  could  not  accuse 
each  other  because  they  were  all  in  the  same  pre¬ 
dicament.  ’Twere  folly,  he  said,  for  one  upon 
his  own  cross  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at 
another  who  is  likewise  upon  his  cross. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  world’s  judgment  was 
concerned,  I  believe  he  did  feel  just  that. 
I  think  he  did  feel  that  as  far  as  the 
decision  of  men  went  they  were  all  together 
under  the  same  sentence.  That  in  itself  might 
be  sufficient  motive  for  reproof  of  the  other 
thief.  But  it  could  never  account  for  the  act 
of  faith  evidenced  in  his  cry,  “Jesus,  remember 
me  when  thou  comest.”  Why  did  he  say  that? 

Because  he  saw  an  outstanding  difference  be¬ 
tween  his  own  cross  and  the  Cross  of  Christ. 
That  difference  lay  in  the  realm  of  justice.  He 
felt  the  worldj  decision  in  his  own  case  and  in 
that  of  his  fellow  prisoner  to  be  just  and  right. 
But  he  saw  that  in  the  case  of  Christ  it  was  un¬ 
just  and  wrong.  It  ran  directly  counter  to  the 


code  which  he  had  applied  to  himself.  “This 
man  hath  done  nothing  amiss.”  . 

Now  sin  means  to  miss.  But  this  man  had 
not  missed.  The  thief  recognized  that  in  his 
own  case  the  law  of  the  world  was  in  essential 
accord  with  the  law  of  God.  But  in  Christ’s 
case,  it  was  in  essential  opposition  to  that  law. 
He  acknowledged  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death 
But  in  Christ’s  case,  this  law  did  not  apply. 
Here  is  one  who  is  without  sin.  Then  why 
was  He  crucified? 

The  sight  of  the  Saviour  on  the  Cross  will 
always  set  astir  such  thoughts  as  these  within 
the  breast  of  the  conscious  sinner.  Pondering 
on  this  problem,  the  dying  thief  was  constrained 
to  call  across  from  his  cross  to  Christ’s,  “Jesus, 
remember  me  when  thou  comest  in  thy  king¬ 
dom.”  He  could  not  turn  to  face  the  Lord. 
The  call  went  sideways  from  one  who  was 
facing  forward.  He  saw  that  here  was  one 
who  could  remember,  even  though  they  were 
facing  death  together.  He  saw  in  Christ  one 
who  was  to  come,  though  now  He  was  depart¬ 
ing.  For  him  it  was  enough  to  be  crucified  with 
Christ. 

“I  am  crucified  with  Christ :  nevertheless  I 
live.”  It  is  my  cross,  that  one  alongside  of  our 
Lord.  Here  is  something  of  the  mystery  and 
the  grandeur  of  that  relationship  of  entering  into 
the  fellowship  of  His  suffering.  There  is  no 
higher  privilege  than  that.  We  belong  there. 
The  cross  is  our  rightful  place.  But  He  has 
come  there  voluntarily  and  vicariously.  “Him 
who  knew  no  sin  he  made  to  be  sin  on  our 
behalf,”  not  made  to  be  sinful;  He  couldn’t  be 
made  to  be  sinful.  But  made  to  be  sin.  And 
because  He  was  of  such  a  nature  that  He  could 
never  be  made  to  be  sinful,  it  was  all  the  more 
terrible  for  him  to  be  made  sin.  He  did  it  of 
His  own  accord.  “I  lay  down  my  life  for  the 
sheep  .  .  .  No  one  taketh  it  away  from  me, 
but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.”  He  laid  it  down 
when  they  raised  him  up,  and  he  did  it  that  we 
might  become  righteousness,  not  merely  right¬ 
eous,  but  righteousness,  and  that  not  a  right¬ 
eousness  of  our  own,  but  the  righteousness  of 
God  (2  Cor.  5  :2i).  We  exchange  our  rags  for 
a  robe,  the  wedding  robe  prepared  and  provided 
for  us. 

IV 

" To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise.” 
There  is  no  delay.  There  is  no  probation 
period.  No  need  or  opportunity  for  sacraments. 
The  work  is  the  Lord  s  alone.  There  were, 
however,  two  other  crosses  on  that  hill  outside 
the  city,  two  others  besides  the  Lord’s.  On 
( Continued  on  p.  147.) 
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R.  McCHEYNE  PATERSON  O.B  E. 

Lessons  from  the  Letters 

Read  Revelation  i  :  1 6  to  20. 

N  THE  course  of  our  study  we  will  notice 
how  many  phrases  in  the  Book  of  Revelation 
are  taken  from  the  first  three  marvellous  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  chapters  whose 
heights  and  depths  transcend  all  the  powers  of 
the  natural  man.  In  fact  they  test  the  mind 
that  seeks  to  understand  them.  Many,  un¬ 
known  to  themselves,  stand  self-revealed  and 
self-condemned  before  them.  “Now  the 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him; 
and  he  cannot  \now  them,  because  they  are 
spiritually  examined.”  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
Divine  Revelation  circling  around  the  entire 
history  of  man  returns  back  again  to  whence  it 
had  started  so  making  the  complete  circle  like 
“the  rainbow  round  about  the  Throne.”  The 
Book  of  Revelation  undeniably  looks  back  to 
the  Book  of  Genesis  :  e.g.  the  sword  proceeding 
out  of  the  mouth  of  our  glorified  Lord  is  the 
Word  of  God — “the  sword  of  the  Spirit.”  It  is 
the  same  sword  the  flame  of  which  kept  “the 
way  of  the  tree  of  life.”  God  commands  that 
sinful  man  eat  not  of  it  and  so  live  for  ever  in 
his  sinful  state.  What  a  blessing  that  sword 
brought  to  fallen  man !  It  brings  with  it  death 
to  the  old  sinful  nature.  So  John  “fell  at  his 
feet  as  one  dead.”  He  is  now  experiencing  to 
the  full  our  Lord’s  prophecy  to  him  and  to  his 
brother  James.  In  Patmos  he  has  been  drinking 
of  His  Lord’s  Cup  :  now  he  is  being  baptized 
with  the  baptism  wherewith  He  was  baptized. 
“Or  are  ye  ignorant  that  all  we  who  are 
baptized  into  Christ  Jesus,  were  baptized  into 
His  death?” 

What  a  long  spiritual  preparation  the  sainted 
John  has  been  going  through  !  In  fact  the 
longest  life  is  short  enough  for  such  preparation. 
See  all  that  Paul  is  willing  to  give  up  that  he 
might  become  conformed  unto  His  death ! 
John  must  with  His  Lord  and  Master  (Oh,  what 
a  blessed  companionship!)  descend  ere  he  can 
be  raised  to  where  He  has  now  ascended.  The 
way  to  the  Throne  is  ever  the  way  of  the  Cross. 
Our  Lord  took,  as  it  were,  three  steps  down  in 
His  humiliation.  He  was  crucified,  dead  and 
buried.  That  is  why  His  Father  revived  Him, 
raised  Him  and  seated  Him — the  three  corres¬ 
ponding  steps  upward  in  His  glorious  exalt¬ 
ation.  His  disciple  John  is  learning  what  it  is 
“to  be  conformed  unto  His  death”  :  that  he  may 


to  the  Seven  Churches 

be  conformed  unto  His  Resurrection.  If  John 
has  to  soar  even  in  vision  to  where  His  glorified 
Lord  has  ascended  he  must  go  the  way  the 
Master  went,  through  death  unto  life — but  all 
in  His  blessed  Presence  and  with  His  constrain¬ 
ing  help !  “And  He  laid  His  right  hand  upon 
me.”  That  marvellous  touch  of  our  Lord’s! 
With  it  leprosy  was  cleansed;  the  blind  received 
their  sight;  the  deaf  heard;  the  tongue  of  the 
dumb  was  loosened;  tbje  dead  were  raised  to  life. 
John  had  blessed  experience  of  that  loving 
touch.  When  he  with  the  two  disciples  “fell 
on  their  faces  and  were  sore  afraid”  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration,  “Jesus  came  and 
touched  them  and  said  “Arise  and  be  not 
afraid.”  Like  Daniel  of  old  (chap.  10 : 19) 
John  is  strengthened  and  so  could  say  with  him, 
“Let  my  Lord  speak  for  Thou  hast  strengthened 
me.”  Our  Lord  says,  “I  am  (Jehovah)”  “the 
first”  (away  back  in  the  timeless  past),  “and  the 
last”  (away  forward  in  the  timeless  Future), 
“and  the  Living  One”  (in  the  blessed  living 
Present),  “and  I  became  dead  and  behold  I  am 
(Jehovah)  alive  for  evermore”  (that  eternal 
Present  that  includes  all  time — past,  present 
and  future),  “and  I  have  the  keys  of  death  and 
of  Hades.”  Our  Lord  having  conquered  both 
death  and  Hades,  the  world  of  spirits,  by  going 
through  them  both  as  Herald,  proclaiming  His 
victory  (1  Pet.  3  : 18-20),  is  now  Master  of  both 
and  so  has  in  His  Hands  their  keys.  What 
comfort  that  must  have  been  to  John,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  himself  often  having  faced  death  and 
on  account  of  his  dear  departed  friends  in  the 
world  of  spirits.  Now  John  has  been  spiritually 
prepared  for  his  supreme  task  and  he  is  ordered 
by  His  glorified  Lord  to  write  what  he  had  seen 
in  the  past,  what  he  sees  now  and  what  he  sees 
away  in  the  future.  There  is  the  mystery  of  the 
stars — still  a  mystery  (witness  what  different 
commentators  explain  them  as).  Now  "upon 
My  right  hand.”  There  is  no  mystery  as  to  the 
lamp-stands;  they  are  “the  Seven  Churches.” 


( Continued  from  p.  179.) 

Attention  is  drawn  in  the  report  to  the  very 
favourable  comments  of  the  Lindsay  Commis¬ 
sion,  who  recommended  colleges,  especially 
those  with  a  large  proportion  of  Muslim 
students,  to  co-operate  with  the  Henry  Martyn 
School,  and  if  possible  to  detail  at  least  one 
member  of  their  staffs  for  special  Islamic  study. 
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Play  the  Game 

God  is  always  near  me, 

Hearing  what  I  say, 

Knowing  all  my  thoughts  and  deeds, 

All  my  work  and  play. 

You  have  probably  all  been  told  some  time  or 
other  to  “be  a  sport”  or  “play  the  game.’-’  Now 
when  we  talk  about  “playing  the  game”  we 
don’t  just  mean  play  it  any  old  way,  but  we 
mean  play  it  fairly  and  squarely. 

When  Jesus  was  a  boy  He  no  doubt  played 
many  games  on  the  streets  of  Nazareth,  but  we 
cannot  imagine  Him  ever  losing  His  temper, 
or  cheating,  or  being  rough  and  rude  in  His 
play.  Remember  that  games  are  not  only 
played  for  our  own  enjoyment,  but  to  give 
pleasure  to  others. 

Now,  in  order  to  “play  the  game”  we  must 
be  honest  in  our  play.  Any  boy  or  girl  who 
cheats  and  does  not  play  fair  is  not  “playing  the 
game.” 

We  must  also  be  unselfish  in  our  games,  and 
this  is  really  a  very  difficult  thing,  which  even 
grown-ups  do  not  always  remember.  So  pract¬ 
ise  it  while  you  are  young,  boys  and  girls,  and 
you  will  find  it  easier  when  you  grow  up  to 
“play  the  game.” 

Another  thing  to  remember  in  your  play  is  to 
\eep  your  temper.  There  is  no  surer  way  of 
losing  the  game,  and  of  losing  your  friends’ 
respect,  than  by  losing  your  temper.  Then  if 
you  should  be  the  loser  in  the  game,  do  not 
make  matters  worse  by  speaking  contemptu¬ 
ously  of  it.  Learn  to  be  “good  losers,”  and  you 


will  not  only  win  respect  from  others,  but  you 
will  be  able  to  respect  yourselves. 

I  would  like  you  all  to  learn  the  little  verse 
at  the  beginning  of  our  talk  this  month.  It  will 
only  take  a  minute  or  two. 

Its  all  in  the  Game 

I  can’t  expect  Luck  to  be  coming  my  way, 

In  all  of  the  games  that  I  happen  to  play. 

So  if  now  and  then,  I  must  forfeit  a  trick. 

Though  badly  I  need  it,  I  oughtn’t  to  kick — 

For  that  is  just  part  of  the  game  ! 

And  whoever  played  in  a  game  that  was  fun, 

That  called  for  small  effort,  that  it  might  be  won  ? 
My  victory  can  never — no,  never — be  sweet. 

Unless  I  have  snatched  it  away  from  defeat  ! 

The  fight’s  the  best  part  of  the  game  ! 

And  who  is  it  wants  to  be  always  in  luck, 

Relying  on  Fortune  instead  of  on  Fluck  ? 

And  who  is  it  wants  to  go  smiling  through  life, 
Unable  to  say  he  has  weathered  the  strife — 

Unable  to  prove  he  was  game  ? 

And  though  I  may  win,  or  be  last  in  the  race, 

May  I  never  cringe  at  the  troubles  I  face  ! 

And  when  I  have  finished,  may  honest  men  write  ; 

“  In  winning  or  losing,  he  fought  a  good  fight, 

From  the  start  to  the  end  of  the  game  !  ” 

Charles  S.  Kinnison, 

From  Sunshine . 

A  Remarkable  Word 

What  word  is  there  the  first  two  letters  ot 
which  signify  a  man,  the  first  three  a  woman, 
the  first  four  a  daring  man,  and  the  whole  word 
a  courageous  woman? 

You  will  find  the  answer  at  the  end  of  our 
Page. 
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Gillyflower  Gentleman 

"Why  do  you  play  alone,  dear,”  asked  the 
1  lay  Angel,  ‘and  look  so  sadly  over  your 
shoulder  at  the  other  children?” 

“Because  they  are  so  selfish!”  said  the  child. 
“They  will  not  play  with  me.” 

“Oh,  the  pity!”  said  the  Angel.  “Tell  me 
all  about  it.” 

“I  want  to  play  one  game,  and  they  all  want 
to  play  another!”  said  the  child.  “It  is  very 
unkind  of  them.” 

“Did  you  ever  play  Gillyflower  Gentleman?” 
asked  the  Angel. 

“No!”  said  the  child.  “What  is  it?” 

“You  shall  see!”  said  the  Angel.  “Let  us 
ask  the  others  if  they  know  it.” 

The  other  children  did  not  know  it,  but  they 
were  eager  to  learn,  and  soon  they  were  all 
playing  Gillyflower  Gentleman;  they  played  till 
all  their  breath  was  gone,  and  they  had  to  sit 
down  on  the  haycocks  to  rest. 

“That  was  a  great  game !  ”  said  the  first  child. 
“I  will  play  yours  now,  if  you  wish  me  to.” 

“We  were  just  going  to  tell  you  that  we 
would  play  yours!”  said  the  other  children.  So 
they  played  both,  and  the  Play  Angel  went  back 
to  her  work. 

Laura  E.  Richards, 

“The  Silver  Crown.” 

Rules  for  a  Ruler 

I  have  heard  that  King  George  has  a  set  of 
rules  for  conduct  hanging  in  his  bedroom. 
Amongst  these  rules  are  the  following  three  :  — 

Teach  me  to  be  obedient  to  the  rules  of  the 
game. 

Teach  me  to  win,  if  I  may;  if  I  may  not, 
teach  me  to  be  a  good  loser. 

Teach  me  neither  to  cry  for  the  moon  nor 
to  cry  over  spilt  milk. 

A  Good  Party  Game 

Those  of  you  who  are  in  the  hills  know  that 
there  are  many  rainy  days  coming,  and  here  is  a 
good  indoor  game  to  play  with  your  friends. 

Each  one  must  be  provided  with  a  pencil  and 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  the  following  rules  are 
written  : — - 
Rules: 

Names  score  only  when  given  by  no  other 
competitor. 

Half  an  hour  allowed. 

All  names  on  this  list  to  begin  with  the  letter 
“M”  (or  any  other  letter  chosen). 

Name  three  of  everything  on  this  list. — (that 
is  three  of  each  of  the  following) — authors,  art¬ 
ists,  musicians,  poets,  works  of  fiction,  well 
known  politicians,  virtues,  vices,  animals,  birds. 


fishes,  insects,  plants,  trees,  vegetables,  towns, 
countries,  rivers,  islands,  characters  in  history, 
characters  from  fiction,  girls’  names,  boys' 
names. 

When  writing  out  the  lists,  space  enough 
should  be  left  between  each  subject  for  the  three 
names  required.  When  the  half-hour  has  gone, 
each  one  holds  his  own  list  and  reads  it  out 
in  turn.  If  anyone  has  the  same  name  or  sub¬ 
ject  as  another  competitor,  he  or  she  scores  it  out 
of  their  list.  Of  course  it  is  uncommon  rather 
than  well-known  names  that  will  bring  in  the 
highest  score,  for  then  the  others  will  not  have 
them  on  their  lists. 

A  Classic 

hie  stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight. 
Disturbing  my  sweet  repose, 

For  “he”  was  a  great  big  mosquito, 

And  “the  bridge”  the  bridge  of  my  nose! 

Answer  to  Remarkable  Word 

Lleroine. 


(Continued  from  p.  164.) 

Testament  which  either  directly  or  indirectly  or  even 
inferentially  lessens  or  weakens  in  the  slightest  decree 
the  binding  force  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  or  thelaw 
of  the  Tithe. 

If  God  ever  owned  anything  He  does  yet.  If  the 
children  of  men  ever  needed  to  pay  the  Tithe  they  do 
yet  If  ever  men  were  stewards  for  their  property  and 
money  they  are  yet.  If  they  ever  needed  to  pay  a 
regularly  defined  proportion  of  their  incomes  to  the 
owner,  they  do  yet.  Remembering  that  this  would  be 
just  as  true  if  there  were  no  rewards,  how  supremely 
foolish  we  are  to  neglect  the  duty,  when  the  reward  is  so 
rich  and  so  sure. 

Tithing  Pays — Try  It  and  See. 

In  studying  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  two 
facts  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  that  both  their  piety  and 
their  prosperity  could  always  be  measured  by  their 
observance  of  the  Tithe.  “Jacob’s  vow  was  evidently 
the  measure  of  his  religious  feeling,  that  morning  at 
Bethel.”  That  he  kept  the  vow  is  plainly  evident  from 
his  subsequent  temporal  prosperity.  So  with  the 
nation  With  every  declension  both  in  morals  and 
national  prosperity  came  neglect  of  this  duty,  and 
every  repentance  was  marked  by  its  renewal.  ’  Their 
purses  measured  their  religion  to  an  extent  little  realized, 
just  as  modern  purses  measure  modern  religion,  includ¬ 
ing,  dear  reader,  yours  and  mine.  Bound  up  with  this 
fact,  is  its  twin  fact  that  the  measure  of  a  modern 
Christian’s  temporal  prosperity  is  just  as  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  his  prompt  and  cheerful  debt  paying,  both 
to  God  and  man,  as  was  that  of  the  Jewish  people 
thousands  of  years  ago.  God’s  laws  never  change  and  the 
rewards  for  obeying  them  are  as  changeless  as  the  laws. 

In  the  same  verse  with  “Render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar’s’’  is  “Render  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God  s.”  The  other  meaning  of  “Owe  no 
man  anything”  is  “pay  your  debts’’  and  all  payments 
of  honest  debts,  whether  to  the  Almighty  or  to  our 
fellow-men,  pays  in  temporal  prosperity — By  courtesy 
of  The  Layman  Company ,  Chicago.  III. 
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W.  L.  ALLISON 


Spiritual  Realization  :  By  Beatrice  Ferguson. 
No  5  in  Indian  Studies,  edited  by  A.  J  Appasamy, 
MA.,  D,  Phil.  The  Christian  Literature  Society 
for  India.  1931,  pp.  241,  paper,  price  Rs.  2. 

The  theme  of  this  book  is  that  one  comes  to  a  reali¬ 
zation  of  God  by  looking  within  his  own  self.  This  is 
quite  different  from  saying  that  an  inner  experience  of 
God  is  the  supreme  thing  in  religion.  The  book  teaches 
that  an  inner  experience  of  self  is  the  supreme  thing  in 
leligion.  hor,  says  the  author,  an  inner  experience  of 
one's  self  is  ipso  facto  an  experience  of  God.  She  goes 
to  considerable  pains  in  the  attempt  to  prove  her  point, 
laboriously  analysing  India's  wearisome  search  for 
spiritual  realization  through  the  exercise  of  the  intellect 
(the  ideal  of  the  Buddha),  the  exercise  of  the  will  (the 
ideal  of  the  Yogi),  and  the  exercise  of  the  emotion  (the 
ideal  of  the  Bhakta),  and  then  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
book,  the  writer  tries  to  show  that  Christ  fulfils  and 
unifies  these  century-old  ideals  of  the  Risbis. 

The  distinguished  editor  of  the  series  in  his  preface  to 
this  volume,  urges  the  reader  not  to  be  disturbed  bv  the 
author's  strong  emphasis  upon  the  subjective  as  set" over 
against  the  objective  element  in  religion.  That  in  itself 
could  disturb  no  Christian.  “  Christ  in  you  the  hope 
of  glory,”  “Abide  in  me  and  I  in  you,”  “That  ye  may 
be  strengthened  with  power  through  His  Spirit  in  the 
inward  man  ;  ’  these  and  like  teachings  of  Scripture  are 
as  emphatic  as  can  be  on  the  essential  need  of  our 
‘  spiritual  realization  ’  being  within  the  heart.  We  can¬ 
not  have  too  many  books  stressing  the  primacy  of  the 
inner  experience. 

But  experience  of  what  ?  The  object  of  this  subjective 
expei  ience  is  the  ratal  point  at  issue.  That  object  must 
be  supernatural  if  the  experience  is  to  be  classed  as 
spiritual.  Theie  can  be  no  apprehension  in  the  realm  of 
the  natural  which  will  suffice  for  the  soul.  That  which 
is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit,  and  only  that.  “  Now  the 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  and  he  cannot 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  judged’1 

(1  Cor.  2  :  14).  The  goal  of  spiritual  endeavour  is  frankly 

natuial  in  the  \olume  under  review.  Paul's  experience 
on  the  road  to  Damascus  is  portrayed  as  purely  psychi¬ 
cal  (p.  196),  John  s  certainty  of  the  God-experience  is 
regarded  as  resting  “upon  his  apprehension  of  the  deep¬ 
er  Reality  of  his  own  heart,’’  (p.  223),  and  even  Christ 
sought  to  unfold  from  the  depths  of  human  selfhood 
the  realization  of  God,’’  (p.  176).  Christ  is  set  forth  as 
but  the  awakener  of  the  souls  of  men,  and  His  Cross  is 
but  the  path  by  which  “  he  sets  out  to  seek  the  perfection 
of  human  selfhood.’'  (p.  173).  Miss  Ferguson  has 
stript  that  which  she  terms  to  be  ‘  spiritual  '  of  every 
vestige  of  what  is  worth  ‘  realizing,’  leaving  men  to  the 
vanity  of  search  within  their  own  sinful  selves. 

Howard  E.  Anderson. 

The  Christ  of  the  Mount  :  By  Dr.  E.  Stanley 
Jones.  On  sale  at  any  Religious  Bookshop. 

One  morning  in  January  1931,  Dr.  Jones  came  to  the 
breakfast  table  with  an  unusually  radiant  countenance. 


Presently  he  said  :  “  I  did  something  this  morning  that 
I've  been  wanting  to  do  for  weeks”.  In  reply  to  the  in¬ 
evitable  interrogation,  he  told  us  that  he  had  just 
written  the  first  paragraphs  of  his  new  book.  (These 
lines  are  being  written  in  the  same  room  in  which 
Dr.  Jones  wrote). 

Dr.  Jones  had  no  thought  at  that  time  of  the  title  : 

The  Christ  of  the  Mount”.  But  the  wish  of  his  pub¬ 
lishers  prevailed,  and  hence  his  famous  trilogy  of  books 
has  become  a  quartet. 

When  the  reviewer  found  he  was  not  to  get  a  free 
copy  for  review  he  went  and  bought  his  own  copv- 
There  is  no  need  to  report  on  this  book  to  the  readers  of 
the  Review.  Most  of  you  have  heard  Dr.  Jones  preach 
many  of  these  things  which  now  appear  in  print.  But 
not  satisfied  with  hearing  once  or  twice,  you,  too  have 
gone  and  purchased  a  copy  for  you  already  possessed 
the  other  three. 

Di.  Jones  is  in  the  position  of  a  world’s  champion 
Having  captured  the  world  with  his  first  book,  people 
anxiously  ask  :  "How  long  can  he  hold  the  center  of  the 
stage?”  He  still  seems  to  hold  it.  We  will  not 
describe  the  contents.  Striking  exposition,  lucid 
illustration,  and  oratorical  style  make  the  book  very 
readable. 

Dr.  Jones  makes  an  unusual  claim  for  himself  on  page 
ninety-nine  where  he  writes  :  “When  I  got  hold  of  this 
idea  of  fulfilment  in  its  full  meaning  I  sighed  a  sigh  of 
relief”  ^italics  ours)  we  read  (101)  that  the  Crusaders, 
sang,  Fairest  Lord  Jesus,  Ruler  of  all  nations” 
According  to  my  hymnal,  this  hymn  was  composed 
sometime  in  the  seventeenth  century  !  Perhaps  the 
reference  is  to  modern  crusaders. 

On  page  109  the  author  writes:  “We  have  had 
three  methods  of  evangelism  :  Destructive  criticism  ; 
Constructive  fulfilment  and  the  Direct  Method.  Bv  the 
Direct  Method  I  mean  the  direct  presentation  of  Christ 
as  the  fulfilment  of  the  past,”  etc.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  these  expressions  differentiate  three  methods  of 
evangelism. 

A  British  reviewer  questions  Dr.  Jones’  exegesis  in 
places.  He  probably  had  in  mind  (for  one  thing)  the 
parable  of  the  sower,  where  we  read  :  “Seventy-five 
percent  of  one’s  investments  lost”  (193).  A  letter  from 
across  the  Atlantic  suggests  that  the  book  show  signs  of 
being  hastily  written.  To  be  sure,  it  was  written  “on 
the  toad  .  Just  as  I  had  finished  that  sentence  a  note 
came  from  a  Hindu  friend",  (96)  “  In  the  midst  of  my 
writing  a  Moslem  came  to  talk  with  me”  (137).  “I  have 
just  paused  in  my  writing  to  send  a  cable  to  China  to  say 
I  cannot  come  ’  (204).  These  sentences  go  to  illustrate 
that  the  book  was  written  in  the  workshop  rather  than 
in  the  study.  But  they  are  minor  details.  Dr.  Jones 
meant  that  these  paragraphs  should  be  punctuated  with 
the  personal  problems  of  perplexed  people.  The 
original  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  written  much  after 
the  same  manner. 

Any  one  who  knows  the  power  and  fellowship  of 
Christ  will  testify  that  these  pages  contain  a  working 
philosophy  of  life.  w.  L.  Allison. 
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St.  Paul,  His  Life,  Letters  and  Christian  Doctrine: 
By  A.  H.  McNeile,  D.D.,  pages  xix  and  319,  with 
three  maps,  cloth,  Price  10  shillings  net.  1925. 
Cambridge  University  Press,  London. 

This  book  by  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Dublin,  Dr.  McNeile,  is  intended  merely  as  an  “  intro¬ 
duction  (in  the  r.nglish,  not  the  German  sense)  to  the 
study  of  the  Apostle  Paul  and  his  work.  The  author 
simply  claims  to  have  gathered  together  “  in  a  small 
compass  the  best  that  has  been  wriiten  on  the  subject  in 
tecent  years.  On  the  whole,  the  book  follows  the  text¬ 
book  style,  the  chapters  being  divided  into  numbered 
paragraphs — each  with  its  appropriate  title,  a  great  con¬ 
venience  for  teacher  and  student  alike.  Three  excellent 
maps  and  a  limited  bibliography  supplement  the  text. 
All  of  which  suggests  that  the  volume  would  serve  ad¬ 
mirably  for  the  purpose  in  view— either  the  discipline  of 
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the  class-room  or  the  furnishing  of  the  general  reader 
with  the  latest  scholarly  opinion  regarding  the  great 
apostle. 

Some  of  the  positions  taken  by  the  author  in  this  little 
book  relative  to  critical  questions  will  interest  the  reader. 
Thus,  Dr.  McNeile  while  holding  that  the  “we  sections” 
of  the  Book  of  Acts  might  ‘  have  been  made  by  some 
unnamed  companion  of  St.  Paul  ”  (p.  xi),  yet  thinks  “the 
facts  can  best  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the 
original  notes  .  .  .  were  the  work  of  St.  Luke,  and  that 
many  years  later  he  made  them  the  basis  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  in  its  present  form”  (p.  xii).  On  the  basis  of  a  con¬ 
jecture  offered  by  Kirsopp  Lake  to  the  effect  that  at 
Gal.  2  :  1  we  should  read  “  after  four  years,’’  instead  of 
“after  fourteen  years,”  the  author  dates  St.  Paul’s 
conversion  in  a.d.  39  (pp.  xiv-xix)  a  very  hazardous 
thing  to  do  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  objective 
evidence  whatever  in  favour  of  the  conjecture  and  that 
the  chronology  of  the  period  can  be  quite  satisfactorily 
worked  out  without  adopting  it  (see  for  instance. 
W.  K.  Lowther  Clarke  in  Gore’s  Commentary ,  pp.  734- 
736).  Regarding  the  authenticity  of  2  Thess.  our  author 
concludes  that  it  is  by  the  apostle  Paul  (p.  134),  and 
adds  that  “though  the  teaching  in  the  two  epistles  (1  and 
2  Thess.)  is  of  a  different  character,  it  presents  no  con¬ 
tradiction”  (p.  133).  Regarding  Ephesians,  he  says, 
“  The  epistle  may  be  Pauline  but  not  by  St.  Paul  ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  reasons  adduced  are  strong  enough 
to  force  us  to  abandon  the  traditional  view  that  it  con¬ 
tains  the  sublime  outpouring  of  the  maturest  thoughts  of 
the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles’’  (p.  220).  Of  the  Pastorals 
Dr.  McNeile  is  not  so  sure — “the  voice  is  St.  Paul’s 
voice,  but  the  hand  is  the  hand  of  a  Christian  teacher  in 
the  generation  which  followed  him’’  (pp.  252,  253).  The 
South-Galatian  view  is  accepted  and  the  author  holds 
the  epistle  may  have  been  written  before  the  Jerusalem 
Council  of  Acts  15,  but  more  probably  after  it  during 
the  third  missionary  journey  (p.  173). 

The  first  two  sections  of  this  book  are  most  useful  for 
class-room  purposes,  those  namely  on  the  “  Life”  and 
“Epistles.”  In  the  latter  section  the  author  analyses 
each  epistle  in  an  original  and  helpful  manner  and  dis¬ 
cusses  briefly  the  major  points  raised.  It  is  not  certain 
that  the  third  section  of  the  book,  that  dealing  with 
Paul’s  ”  Doctrine,”  is  equally  useful.  Controversy  in 
the  matter  of  the  apostle’s  meaning  on  crucial  points 
has  been  far  too  keen  among  the  various  branches  of  the 
Church  to  justify  an  attempt  to  present  a  resume,  how¬ 
ever  meagre,  of  the  apostle's  doctrinal  teachings  within 
the  compass  of  42  pages.  Certain  statements  of  the 
author,  furthermore,  suffer  from  this  compression  ;  he 
does  not  give  himself  room  to  explain  his  meaning.  For 
instance,  such  a  phrase  as,  “potential  sense  of  original  sin” 
(p.  291)  requires  more  illumination  than  it  receives.  Nor 
is  it  clear  wbat  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  “  God 
does  not  merely  acquit,  or  impute  righteousness  to,  a  man 
though  he  is  guilty”  (p.  293)  ;  eve/yone  admits  that  — 
but  the  problem  is  as  to  whether  in  point  of  fact  he  does 
so  acquit  or  impute  or  not.  Again,  it  is  questionable 
whether  it  is  permissible  to  speak  of  “  Christ’s  death  ” 
as  being  “for  the  satisfaction  of  His  love”  (that  is  God's 
— p.  302)  ;  and  certainly  one  is  not  justified  in  opposing 
this  idea  to  that  long  held  in  the  Reformation  Churches 
to  the  effect  that  that  death  was  with  a  view  to  the  ‘  satis¬ 
faction  of  His  justice,”  without  giving  the  subject  more 
consideration  than  Dr.  McNeile  is  able  to  do.  Finally, 

I  can  find  no  explicit  reference  to  the  author's  belief  in 
the  Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  not  to  say, 
of  course,  that  the  final  section  in  the  book  does  not  con¬ 
tain  a  great  deal  that  is  well  worth-while  ;  it  does,  in¬ 
deed  ;  there  are  numerous  admirable  statements  of  doc- 
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trine,  as  for  instance,  regarding  the  Cross  (pp.  298-301), 
frith  (pp.  294,  295),  the  phrase  'in  Christ'  (pp.  284-286). 
The  author  is  over-fond  of  the  words  “potential." 
and  '  potentially”  (pp.  279,  285,  286,  291,  302  303). 

J.W.B. 

Through  the  Bible  Day  by  Day  ;  Edward  P. 
Westphal ,  1 931 ,  The  Westminster  Press,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  One  dollar. 

This  book,  according  to  the  author's  own  explanation 
is,  “  A  reading  or  study  guide  for  those  who,  either  as 
individuals  or  as  members  of  a  group,  wish  to  read  the 
bible  through  with  understanding  and  appreciation  and 
in  such  a  way  as  to  see  the  parts  of  the  book  in  their 
relation  to  the  whole  on  the  background  of  Bible 
history.” 

Westphal,  for  the  past  four  or  five  years,  has  been  in 
charge  of  Adult  Religious  Education  in  connection  with 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
U.S  A.  He  ought  to  know  something  about  the 
Bible.  He  has  been  studying  it  since  he  was  knee-high 
to  a  grasshopper,  and  has  been  teaching  and  preaching 
it  since  about  the  time  he  began  wearing  long  trousers. 
This  volume  is  carefully  prepared  for  the  author  is  in¬ 
capable  of  slipshod  work.  The  reviewer  knows  for  he 
had  the  inspiration  of  matching  wits  with  him  for  three 
years  in  the  class-room. 

In  the  foreword  we  learn  that  it  requires  50  hours  and 
7  minutes  to  read  the  O.T.  through  aloud  ;  and  14 
hours  and  34  minutes  to  complete  the  N.T.  This  out¬ 
line  comprises  the  whole  of  the  Bible  and  covers  the 
course  in  three  years.  Except  in  the  case  of  the 
Gospels,  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  treated  as  entities, 
that  is,  the  whole  book  is  read  without  interruption. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  from  the  study  of  the 
Gospels  : 

“Jan  18.  The  Nobleman’s  sick  son,  John  4  :  46-54. 

,,  19.  Thrown  out  of  home  town,  Luke  4  :  16-31. 

,,  20.  Pour  recruits  from  fisher  folk, 

Luke  5  :  1-11. 

,,  21.  A  tour  of  Galilee,  Mark  1  :  35-45” 

A  study  of  the  Pentateuch  follows  the  life  of  Christ. 
And  so  on,  back  and  forth  from  the  Old  to  the  New. 
Leviticus  is  followed  by  Hebrews  and  Ezekiel  is  followed 
by  Revelation. 

Notice  is  given  in  proper  places  to  intimate  to  the 
readers  the  date  of  Holy  Week  in  any  year  up  to  1950. 
Suggestions  are  given  for  varied  methods  of  reading  and 
for  study.  Some  ten  pages  of  prayers  are  appended. 

This  little  volume  of  140  pages  is  perfectly  bound  in 
red  leather.  It  was  reported  as  one  of  the  ten  best 
sellers  in  Presbyterian  book  stores  last  February 

W.  L.  Allison. 


They  have  been  gathered  by  the  staff  of  the  Missionary 
Research  Library  for  the  Foreign  Mission  Conference. 

The  quotations  have  tq  dp  with  church  autonomy, 
self-support.  Nevius  system,  Economic  problems,  etc. 
There  are  several  quotations  from  the  Indian  Witness. 

At  the  beginning  is  a  list  of  19  questions,  of  which 
the  following  is  one  :  — 

What  is  to  be  the  motivation  for  giving  at  the  home 
base  if  policy-making,  supervision,  and  administration 
on  the  field  increasingly  pass  to  the  Nationals  ? 

W.  L.  A. 


Dr.  W.  C.  CARPER 

American  Dentist 

GARDEN  REACH,  MUSSOORIE 

Office  open 


April  15th  to  October  15th 


16  ABBOTT  ROAD,  LUCKNOW 
October  15th  to  April  15  th. 


IN  GOOD  PRINTING 

25%  COUNTS  FOR  TYPES 
25%  „  DESIGN 

25%  „  PAPER  &  INK 

25%  „  ACCURACY  & 

SERVICE 

IF  YOU  WANT 


The  Gospel  from  The  Cross  :  By  An  Unknown 
Christian.  Author  of  “  Hov/  to  Live  the  Victorious 
Life"  Marshall.  Morgan  &.  Scott,  Ltd,  London 
and  Edinburgh.  Paper,  pp  92,  one  shilling. 

A  warm-toned,  easily  read  booklet  of  brief  sketches 
centering  around  the  seven  “  words  ”  of  our  Lord  on  the 
Cross.  Admirably  adapted  to  winning  those  not  yet 
surrendered  to  the  Crucified  One,  and  to  nurturing 
those  who  are.  H.  E.  A. 

Values  and  Problems  in  the  Use  of  Foreign 
Money. 

This  little  pamphlet  of  48  pages  is  issued  by  the 
Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  America  It 
contains  quotations  from  various  missionary  magazines. 


ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT 
SERVICE 
Please  Get  it 

from 

THE  ADVERTISER  PRESS 
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CALENDAR  :— 

May  14th — Meeting  of  the  Nortli  India  Synod,  at  Ludhiana. 


FINDINGS  OF  A  RETREAT 

OF  THE 

LUDHIANA  CHURCH  COUNCIL 

AND 

LUDHIANA  EVANGELISTIC  COMMITTEE 
Held  at  Ambala  City 

March  23  &  24,  1932 

India  is  awakening  to  a  new  consciousness  of  the 
Western  world.  One  of  the  outstanding  impacts  of  the 
West  upon  India  is  the  purely  mechanistic  view  of  life. 
The  old  order  is  changing  and  giving  place  to  the  new, 
but  the  new  is  crushing  the  soul  of  India.  It  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  Materialism  everywhere  to  sweep  God  out  of 
life.  We  are  therefore  impressed  anew  with  the  impera¬ 
tive  necessity  of  permeating  the  life  of  this  great  land 
with  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ.  This  can  only 
adequately  be  done  under  the  compelling  dominance  of 
a  single  controlling  purpose.  Therefore  we  would  con¬ 
secrate  ourselves  anew  to  the  one  aim  of  making  Christ 
known  to  men. 

We  humbly  confess  that  we  have  not  placed  evan¬ 
gelism  in  the  foreground  to  the  extent  that  we  should 
have  done.  We  believe  evangelism  to  be  solely  and 
simply  the  linking  of  men  to  Christ  and  that  ought  to  be 
the  supreme  aim  of  all  our  activities.  We  must  proclaim 
Jesus  Christ  both  by  lips  and  life. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  above  we  would  make  the 
following  recommendations: — 

I.  (a)  That  the  church  in  India  should  seek  to  under¬ 
take  her  sufficient  share  in  evangelism  through  a  great 
increase  in  voluntary  service, 

(6)  every  organized  church  should  be  responsible  for 
all  the  evangelistic  work  in  its  immediate  environment. 
We  are  firmly  of  the  conviction  that  we  must  expend  a 
considerably  larger  amount  of  time  and  energy  upon 
direct  evangelism.  “We  believe  that  we  need  a  still 
bolder,  more  persistent  and  more  controlling  policy”  of 
inviting  men  to  a  full  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ. 

II.  Our  annual  statistics  ought  to  be  a  measure  by 
which  we  gauge  our  progress. 

III.  The  following  are  some  of  the  hindrances  to  the 
carrying  out  of  our  central  aim  as  outlined  above,  which 
ought  to  be  persistently  and  deliberately  eliminated 
as  far  as  possible  . — 

(1)  Lack  of  continuous,  united  prayer. 

(2)  An  over-emphasis  of  the  institutional  as  over 

against  the  church  point  of  view, 

(3)  Personal  and  private  affairs 

(4)  Too  many  social  engagements. 

(5)  Lack  of  intimate  and  responsible  relationship  to 

the  people  whom  we  serve. 


(6)  Too  great  engrossment  in  business  details. 

(7)  Excess  of  committee  work. 

We  believe  the  heart  of  our  need  to  be  a  spiritual 
revival.  This  need  permeates  all  phases  of  our  work. 
We  need  it  in  our  educational  work,  our  preaching  and 
pastoral  work,  in  our  church  life,  in  our  efforts  towards 
self-support  and  in  our  mass-movement  work.  We  there¬ 
fore  pledge  ourselves  with  renewed  vigour  to  personal 
and  public  prayer  for  the  one  definite  end  of  a  revival 
sent  by  God.  We  believe  that  God  is  awaiting  us  in 
this  matter.  The  degree  of  his  granting  of  spiritual 
power  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  our  faithfulness 
at  the  Altar. 

Suggestions 

(1)  Self-support  and  evangelism  are  most  important. 
Self-support  and  evangelism  cannot  be  divorced.  It  is 
the  duty  and  spiritual  privilege  of  every  Christian  to 
give  at  least  l/10th  of  his  income  to  God’s  work.  We 
should  first  give  ourselves  ;  thereafter  how  can  we 
withhold  our  substance  ? 

(2)  One  of  our  supreme  duties  should  be  to  establish 
indigenous  churches,  and  we  feel  that  our  lack  of 
emphasis  on  the  organisation  of  churches  and  on  self- 
support  is  a  real  obstruction  in  the  way  of  spontaneous 
growth  of  the  church.  These  churches  may  need  help 
for  a  while  but  should  very  quickly  be  able  to  carry  on 
their  own  work.  The  idea  of  the  “Ma-bap’’  relation¬ 
ship  in  our  work  has  outgrown  any  usefulness  it  ever 
had. 

(3)  It  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  church  to  lead 
the  country  at  this  time  of  doubt  and  disintegration, 
and  to  furnish  the  right  motives  and  help  her  to  realize 
the  highest  ideals  of  service  and  nationhood. 

(4)  Our  present  method  does  not  have  enough  in  it 
which  conserves  and  directs  the  spiritual  enthusiasms  of 
Christians.  Their  attention  is  directed  to  the  Mission 
and  not  the  church  which  is  the  divinely  appointed 
institution  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  challenge  of  an  awakened 
India  and  the  need  of  our  church  of  India  is  deeply  de¬ 
pendent  upon  our  personal  consecration.  Keenly  con¬ 
scious  of  this  need  we  would  renew  our  personal 
allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ  with  the  sincere  prayer  that 
this  allegiance  may  supplant  all  lesser  loyalties.  As 
for  instance  (a)  the  sense  of  loyalty  to  an  institution  ; 
(b)  duty  in  regard  to  a  given  piece  of  work.  We  call 
upon  our  co-workers  and  fellow  members  of  the  church 
in  India  to  join  with  us  in  re-dedicating  our  time  and 
talents  to  the  Master  Whose  we  are  and  Whom  we 
serve.  We  would  plead  for  a  heart  searching  as  to 
whether  we  are  presenting  the  full  Gospel  to  the  greatest 
extent  of  our  resources.  “Now  in  a  great  house  there  are 
not  only  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  but  also  of  wood  and 
earth". 
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We  would  strongly  stress  the  need  of  personal  evan¬ 
gelism  and  call  upon  the  church  to  have  as  a  definite 
goal  that  every  individual  bring  one  person  to  Christ 
during  the  coming  year.  This  is  one  service  that  every 
Christian,  no  matter  how  humble  or  great,  is  able  to 
perform. 

S.  N.  Talib-ud-Din, 

Chairman,  Retreat  Committee . 

H.  E.  Anderson 

Chairman ,  Findings  Committee. 

American  Marathi  Mission 

As  in  the  case  of  other  Missions,  so  in  our  case  also 
we  have  had  to  adjust  ourselves  to  a  ten  percent  cut  in 
appropriations  for  1932.  The  notable  aspect  of  this 
adjustment  is  that  a  good  part  of  it  was  absorbed  by  a 
loyalty  fund  among  the  workers,  many  of  whom  have 
voluntarily  accepted  a  ten  percent  cut  in  their  salaries. 
Such  a  movement,  taken  without  pressure,  has  resulted 
in  a  spiritual  impetus  to  our  work,  in  spite  of  our 
decreasing  resources. 

This  is  the  season  when  missionaries  leave  on  furlough. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swart  of  Ahmednagar  sailed  from  Bombay 
on  April  8th,  together  with  Miss  Gordon  of  Wai. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moulton  of  Rahuri  sailed  from  Bombay  on 
April  22nd. 

One  important  change  in  our  mission  policy  is  the 
turning  of  the  Ahmednagar  Women’s  Hospital  into  a 


General  Hospital  for  both  men  and  women.  In  line  with 
this  new  policy,  Miss  Biornstad  of  Hyderabad  has  joined 
the  hospital  staff  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Also  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Sendel  of  the  Swedish  Mission  in  Dhulia  have 
accepted  a  three  year  term  at  the  Nagar  Hospital.  With 
Dr.  Korchagina  in  charge  of  the  women’s  section, 
Dr.  Sendel  the  men’s  section,  and  Miss  Biornstad  of  the 
Nurse's  Training  School,  our  hospital  now  has  an  ade¬ 
quate  staff  Dr.  Sendel  will  also  have  supervision  of  the 
Vadala  Hospital.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sendel  will  join  us  in 
the  early  part  of  July,  Miss  Biornstad  being  already  at 
work. 

Robert  Charles  Wheeler  appeared  on  the  scene  at 
Wai  on  February  5th  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wheeler  receiv¬ 
ed  many  congratulations. 

Wilbur  S.  Deming. 

Joint  Sunday  School,  Epworth  League  and 
Christian  Endeavour  Convention 

Moradabad  entertained  the  24th  Joint  Convention  of 
the  Sunday  Schools,  Epworth  Leagues  and  Christian 
Endeavours  on  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  of  March  this  year. 
The  hospitality  accorded  to  the  delegates  and  visitors  by 
the  people  of  Moradabad  is  sure  to  be  remembered  for  a 
long  time.  Miss  Blackstock's  delicious  sweets,  various 
kinds  of  cakes  and  Desi  Pakwan  attracted  not  only  all 
the  outsiders  on  the  occasion  but  also  many  of  the  people 
of  Moradabad  itself  to  her  place  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  5th. 
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PEACE  OF  MIND  IS  IMPOSSIBLE 

when  one  feels  open  to  infection  from  these  three  terrible  diseases — so  very 

frequent  in  this  Country  : 

CHOLERA  —  TYPHOID  —  DYSENTERY 


The  majority  of  Government  Health  Authorities,  and  a  very  large  number  of 

Missions  in  India,  are  using 

BILIVACCINE 

TAKEN  BY  THE  MOUTH 

The  full  dose  consisting  of  3  Tablets  and  3  Pills  swallowed  on  three  mornings, 
will  immunize  a  person  for  one  full  year,  without  any  after-effects  or  discomfort. 

Three  varieties  available  : 

Anticholeric  Bilivaccine — Antityphoid  Bilivaccine — 
Antidysenteric  Bilivaccine. 


Our  present  rates  to  Missions  are  : 

Sealed  boxes  of  50  full  Adult  Doses  @  Rs.  0  6  0  per  Dose 

>>  >i  i)  i)  >>  Child  ,,  ,,  ,,0  6  0 


1 


n  >>  >> 


Adult 

Child 


1  12  0 
1  8  0 


P.O.B.  No.  2239 
Calcutta 

P.O.B.  No.  192 
Lahore 


For  further  particulars  and  supplies,  apply  to  : — 

G.  LOUCATOS  &  Co., 

P.  O.  B.  No.  783 
BOMBAY 
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P.O.B.  No.  1273 

Madras 

P.O.B..  No.  1027 

Rangoon 
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The  venerable  personality  of  Mr.  Jordan  although 
stricken  so  much  in  years  yet  overflowing  with  continue 
ous  energy  and  unceasing  cheerfulness  with  insatiable 
desire  to  work  was  just  as  instructive  to  his  old  and  new 
pupils  as  well  as  to  others  there  as  ever  before 

The  delegates  and  visitors  were  accommodated  in  the 
Parker  High  School  building  and  at  Miss  Blackstock's 
and  Mr.  Jordan’s  places  with  Parker  High  School 
Hostel  dining  room  as  the  common  place  for  all  the 
guests  to  dine  at.  The  meals  were  cooked  and  served 
under  the  watchful  supervision  of  Mrs.  Jordan  whose 
noble  and  sweet  presence  made  every  time  of  meal 
so  very  pleasant. 

Dr.  M.  T.  Titus,  Rev.  Kirpal  Singh  and  Mr.  D.  L. 
Lorenz  were  in  charge  of  the  devotional  meetings.  Rev. 
S.  N.  Talib-ud-Din  with  his  forceful  masterpiece  of 
eloquence  opened  the  series  of  addresses  followed  on  the 
next  day  by  Mr.  N.  K.  Mukerji  with  his  fascinating 
deep  meditations  and  Dr.  B.  B.  Malvea’s  and  Rev.  A. 
C.  Chakravati’s  appealing  exhortations  on  their  respect¬ 
ive  themes. 

Sunday  School,  Epworth  League  and  Christian 
Endeavour  group  meeting  discussions  were  very  ably 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  E.  L.  King.  Mr.  V.  M.  Koshye 
and  the  Rev.  V.  W.  Abbey  respectively  and  attracted 
many  members  of  the  Convention  to  one  or  the  other 
group  and  were  able  to  elicit  lively  discussions  on 
several  occasions.  These  discussions  would  have  been 
an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  Convention  had  they 
been  carried  on  without  the  distinctive  feature  of  deno- 
minationalism  created  by  the  formation  of  these  groups. 
I  hope  in  future  this  narrowism  will  be  avoided  and  the 
discussions  will  be  had  in  a  united  general  gathering  to 


make  the  utility  feasible  to  a  wider  area  as  well  as  to 
kill  party-feeling  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

A  drama  staged  by  Bareilly  Sunday  School  was  a 
new  feature  of  the  programme  this  year.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  mercenary  end  attached  to  it  by  the 
Bareilly  Sunday  School  it  would  have  undoubtedly 
drawn  a  large  gathering. 

Only  64  delegates  from  17  different  stations  attended 
the  Convention  this  year  as  against  94  delegates  from 
24  different  stations  of  the  last  year.  The  financial  con¬ 
tributions  from  different  stations  this  year  was  only  Rs.  29 
against  about  Rs.  76  of  the  last  year.  The  General 
Secretary  charged  (if  I  am  not  mistaken)  Rs.  36  for  his 
travelling  expenses  this  year  and  Rs.  18  for  his  postage  ex¬ 
penses  while  he  was  not  able  to  produce  the  report  of  the 
Sunday  School  of  his  own  headquarters.  Only  three 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  were  present  and 
three  were  absent.  Out  of  4  Joint  Secretaries  only  two 
were  present.  The  success  of  the  Sunday  Schools, 
Epworth  Leagues  and  Christian  Endeavours  throughout 
the  Province  depends  upon  the  office-bearers  of  each 
locality  and  equally  on  those  of  the  Convention.  If  we 
are  really  anxious  for  the  glory  of  the  Master  here  in  our 
motherland  we  have  not  only  to  do  our  best  in  making 
use  of  our  own  talents  entrusted  to  us  from  the  Pleavenly 
Father  for  the  purpose  but  we  have  also  to  forget  our 
own  personal  glory  and  consider  it  to  elect  our  office¬ 
bearers  as  God  wants  us  to  do  as  one  of  our  most  sacred 
duties.  May  the  Almighty  God  strengthen  us  for  His 
own  glory  in  this  direction  in  future. 

The  Convention  will  be  held  at  Shahjabanpur  next 
year. 

W.  R.  Wilson. 
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GOOD  BARGAINS 

IN  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

The  following  lines  are  of  excellent  value  and  will  give 

entire  satisfaction. 

S.  Rose  &.  Co’s  Violin  Outfits  comprising  a  good  model  Violin  with 
Ebony  fittings  with  Bow,  Tuning  Pipe,  Resin  and  extra  strings  in 
neat  Case  complete.  Rs.  20,  25,  30,  35  to  Rs.  350. 

S.  Rose  &.  Co’s  Mandolins.  Neapolitan  or  Round-bucked  pattern 
Rs  15  to  Rs.  150.  Flat-bucked  pattern  Rs.  17-8  to  75. 
Banjo-Mandolins,  the  popular  zither  banjo  style,  with  eight  Strings, 
complete  in  neat  case.  Rs  22-8,  Rs.  29-8,  to  Rs.  90. 

S.  Rose  &  Co’s  Ukuleles  the  popular  easily  mastered  four  Stringed 
instrument  of  Hawaiian  origin.  Rs.  9-8,  15,  1 7-8,  20,  23.  Cases 
Rs.  4-8  and  6-8  extra. 

S.  Rose  &  Co’s  Guitars.  Either  Spanish  or  Hawaiian  Steel  Guitar 
systems,  splendid  value,  Rs.  30,  35,  45,  55  to  150. 

S.  Rose  &.  Co’s  Cylinder  Flageolets  or  Whistles.  The  celebrated 
“Harp  Brand”  in  eight  sizes.  As,  14  to  Rs.  3.  These  are 
perfect  Musical  Instruments  on  which  any  tune  can  be  correctly 
played. 

Hundreds  of  Instruments  of  all  kinds.  Write  us  for  particulars  of 
any  Instrument  which  is  of  interest  to  you  and  we  shall  have 
pleasure  in  sending  you  detailed  particulars  of  it. 

Postal  Address;  Fort,  Bombay.  Telegrams  “Rosebud”  Bombay. 

S.  ROSE  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

BOMBAY 
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REPORT  OF  FIRST  MEETING  AT  ALLAHABAD 

OF  THE 

Joint  Council  of  U.  C.  of  Northern  India,  the  M.  E.  Church  in  Southern  Asia,  and 
the  Baptist  Communion  associated  with  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 

( Concluded  from  April  issue) 


It  was  further  resolved  : — 

RESOLUTION  II.- — That  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Joint  Council  make  request  to 
the  Participating  Bodies  for  such  executive 
powers  as  may  be  called  for  by  actions 
taken  at  this  meeting. 

Polity  and  Organization. —  The  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Polity  and  Organization  was 
presented  by  the  Convener,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  C.  Velte. 
After  lengthy  discussion,  it  was  resolved:  — 

Resolution  III. —  (a)  That  this  Report  be 
accepted  and  referred  to  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Polity  and  Organization  for  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  and  the  formulation  of 
specific  recommendations. 

( b )  That  the  following  matters,  referred  by 
the  Delhi  Meeting  to  the  Joint  Council,  be 
passed  on  to  the  Committee  on  Polity  and 
Organization  for  consideration  and  report: — 

(r)  The  consideration  of  the  areas,  con¬ 
stitutions  and  functions  of  the  Church 
Councils,  Synods,  Unions,  Con¬ 
ferences  and  other  ecclesiastical 
bodies  pertaining  to  the  uniting 
Churches,  with  a  view  to  their 
possible  co-ordination  and  amalga¬ 
mation. 

(ii)  The  unification  of  the  nomenclature 
relating  to  Church  organization  and 
the  Ministry. 

(c)  That,  with  a  view  to  the  unification  of  the 
organizations  and  activities  of  the  uniting 
churches,  the  Executive  Committee— 

(t)  Prepare  a  list  of  parallel  bodies,  and 
seek  to  secure  an  interchange  of  dele¬ 
gates  for  purposes  of  consultation 
and  inspiration  leading  to  the  con¬ 
summation  of  union. 

(«)  Consider  the  question  of  the  local  as¬ 
sociation  or  amalgamation  of  churches. 

( Hi )  Consider  the  possibility  of  correlating 
arrangements  for  worship  in  English 
and  the  Vernaculars,  and  take  such 
action  as  may  be  deemed  desirable. 

The  Doctrinal  Standard  and  the  Sacra¬ 
ments. — After  consideration  of  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Doctrinal  Standard  and 


the  Sacraments,  as  presented  by  the  Convener, 
Rev.  Dr.  Yohan  Masih,  it  was  resolved  : — 

Resolution  IV. —  That  this  Report  be  ac¬ 
cepted  and  referred  to  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Doctrinal  Standard  and  the  Sacra¬ 
ments  for  further  consideration  and  the 
formulation  of  specific  recommendations. 

The  Ministry.— The  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Ministry,  as  presented  by  the 
Convener,  Rev.  A.  Ralla  Ram,  having  been 
considered,  it  was  resolved  :- — - 

Resolution  V.— That  the  Report  be  accept¬ 
ed  and  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee 
on  the  Ministry  for  further  consideration 
and  the  formulation  of  specific  recommen¬ 
dations. 

Relations  with  Missions,  Mission  Boards 
and  Churches  abroad. —  On  behalf  of  the 
Committee  dealing  with  this  subject,  Dr.  Pickett 
moved  two  Resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted  as  follows: — 

Resolution  VI. — In  efforts  to  extend  the 
union  happily  begun  in  this  Council,  until 
complete  corporate  unity  is  consummated, 
reliance  shall  be  placed  upon  the  principle 
of  comprehension  in  dealing  with  relations 
to  Missions,  Mission  Boards  and  Churches 
abroad.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  Joint 
Council  that  all  existing  relations  shall  be 
retained  and  strengthened  wherever  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  attainment  of  union,  and  that 
modifications,  if  required,  should  be  effected 
after  full  consultation,  and,  where  necessary, 
express  agreement  with  the  related  Mis¬ 
sion,  Mission  Board  or  Church  abroad,  and 
should  be  in  the  direction  of  more  effective 
participation  by  the  Church  in  India  in  the 
control  of  policy  and  programme. 

Resolution  VII.— That  the  Joint  Council 
arrange  for  the  setting  up  of  a  Joint  Com¬ 
mission  comprised  of  representatives  of  the 
three  uniting  Churches,  the  Missions  asso¬ 
ciated  with  them,  and  the  Missionary 
Societies  abroad,  to  consider  the  relations 
of  the  proposed  United  Church  to  the  Mis¬ 
sions,  the  Missionary  Societies  and 
the  Churches  abroad,  and  to  formulate  such 
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proposals  as  will  remove  any  difficulties 
of  relationship  that  might  impede  the  pro¬ 
gressive  attainment  and  ultimate  consum¬ 
mation  of  the  spiritual  and  corporate  unity 
of  the  uniting  Churches.  In  adopting  this 
resolution,  this  Joint  Council  desires  to  im¬ 
press  upon  all  concerned,  the  supreme  im¬ 
portance  at  this  juncture  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  in  India  of  strengthening  the  re¬ 
sources  and  rallying  the  forces  directed  to  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  Christ  in  India. 
It  was  further  resolved: — 

Resolution  VIII. — That  the  Executive 
Committee  request  the  uniting  Churches, 
where  necessary,  to  secure  authority  to 
consummate  corporate  union. 

Publications. — After  considerable  discussion 
of  the  financial  and  other  phases  of  this  matter, 
the  following  Resolutions  (IX  and  X)  were 
adopted  : — - 

Resolution  IX. — That  this  Joint  Council 
inivite  the  Council  of  Publication  of  the 
Methodist  Episcoal  Church  in  Southern 
Asia  and  the  Publication  Committee  of  the 
United  Church  of  Northern  India  to 
appoint  representatives  to  meet  with  re¬ 
presentatives  of  this  Joint  Council  to  con¬ 
sider  what  arrangements  can  be  made  to 
relate  The  United  Church  Review  and  The 
Indian  Witness  and  the  several  vernacular 
papers  of  the  three  Churches  represented 
here,  and  that  the  naming  of  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  Council  be  committed  to 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Resolution  X. — That  this  Joint  Council 
instruct  the  Executive  Committee  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  opportunities  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  books  and  tracts  for  Christians  and 
non-Christians,  and  that  the  Executive 
Committee  be  asked  to  take  steps  to  secure 
the  production  of  Christian  dramas  and 
Christian  pictorial  art. 

Educational  Institutions. — After  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  the  co-ordination  or  amalga¬ 
mation  of  educational  institutions,  theological 
and  general,  it  was  resolved  : — 

Resolution  XI. — That  a  Special  Committee 
consisting  of  Bishop  J.  W.  Robinson  (Con¬ 
vener),  Rev.  John  Drake,  Rai  Bahadur 
N.  Iv.  Mukerji,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Parker, and 
Rev.  Dr.  H.  C.  Velte,  be  appointed  to  study 
the  whole  problem  and  report  to  this 
Council. 

Property  Survey. — This  matter,  after  some 
discussion,  was  indefinitely  postponed. 
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Joint  Programmes  for  Evangelism,  Rural 
Uplift  and  Social  Service.— 

Resolution  XII. — That  these  matters  be 
remitted  to  the  Executive  Committee  with 
a  view  to  joint  action  being  promoted 
wherever  the  work  of  the  three  Churches 
is  contiguous. 

Religious  Education  and  Young  People’s 
Organizations.— 

Resolution  XIII. — That  a  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  Rev.  Philip  John 
(Convener),  Dr.  Asirvatham,  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Chitambar,  and  Rev.  J.  L.  Gray,  be 
appointed  to  study  the  problem  of  correlat¬ 
ing  religious  education  and  amalgamating 
young  people’s  organizations,  and  report  to 
this  Council. 

Forms  of  Worship  and  Ritual. — 

Resolution  XIV. — That  the  Executive 
Committee  be  asked  to  examine  such 
material  as  is  available  and  secure  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  common  forms  of  worship  and 
ritual  and  report  fo  this  Council. 

Common  Marriage  Rules  and  Regula¬ 
tions.— In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  new 
Christian  Marriage  Act,  prepared  under  the 
auspices  of .  the  National  Christian  Council,  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  Government,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  postpone  any  action  regarding  this 
matter  until  the  Government’s  intentions  are 
made  known. 

Framing  of  Constitution. —  It  was  agreed 
that  the  matter  of  framing  a  Constitution  for 
the  union  of  the  three  Churches  must  be  post¬ 
poned  till  the  matters  referred  to  the  several 
Standing  Committees  have  been  more  fully 
studied  and  reported  on  for  the  further  consider¬ 
ation  of  this  Council. 

Propaganda  within  the  Uniting  Church¬ 
es. — 

Resolution  XV.— That  the  matter  of  arrang¬ 
ing  for  local  conferences  to  promote  the 
cause  of  union  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Negotiations  for  wider  union. — After  pro¬ 
longed  discussion  of  the  problems  involved,  in 
which  it  was  emphasised  that  the  desire  to 
secure  wider  union  must  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  or  jeopardise  the  advance  toward 
corporate  unity  already  achieved  by  the  three 
Churches  uniting  in  this  Joint  Council,  it  was 
resolved  : — 

Resolution  XVI.— That  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Joint  Council  be  author- 
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ised  to  acquaint  the  Continuation  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Delhi  Round  Table  Conference 
and  any  other  Churches  not  represented 
thereon  of  the  advance  already  made,  and 
if  any  express  a  desire  to  join  with  us  on 
the  basis  of  what  has  been  accomplished, 
they  be  invited  to  make  application  for 
membership  in  this  Council,  such  applica¬ 
tions  to  be  presented  to  the  Council  for 
appropriate  action. 

Finance. — A  budget  of  Rs.  140  presented  by 
the  Secretary-elect  for  stationery  and  incidentals 
was  approved,  and  it  was  agreed  that  an  en¬ 
deavour  be  made  by  individual  members  of  the 
Joint  Council  to  secure  contributions  from  their 
Churches  for  the  work  of  the  Joint  Council  in 
the  ratio  of  2  both  from  the  United  Church  of 
Northern  India  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  to  1  from  the  Baptist  Churches.  It 
was  also  approved  that  the  Treasurer  be  autho¬ 
rised  to  make  an  appeal  for  funds  through 
notices  in  periodicals  or  by  other  means. 

Retirement  of  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Low. — The 
Joint  Council,  mindful  of  the  fact  that  one  who 
had  given  much  thought  and  earnest  endeavour 
to  the  promotion  of  Church  union  was  about  to 
sever  his  connection  with  India,  adopted  the 
following  Resolution  :  — 

Resolution  XVII. — The  Joint  Council 
thankfully  places  on  record  its  appreciation 
of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Rev.  A.  R. 
Low,  M.A.,  in  the  interests  of  the  proposed 
United  Church  of  Northern  India.  It  prays 
that  he  may  be  spared  long  to  serve  his 
Lord  and  Master  in  his  homeland. 

Thanks  to  Hosts  and  Hostesses. — The 
hearty  thanks  of  the  Joint  Council  were  unani¬ 
mously  extended  to  the  hosts  and  hostesses  who 
had  contributed  so  materially  to  the  pleasure 
and  success  of  the  meeting. 

Minutes. — The  Executive  Committee  was 
authorised  to  pass  on  and  print  the  Minutes  of 
the  present  meeting,  through  the  Secretary, 
Rev.  John  Drake.  It  was  also  ordered  that  200 
copies  be  printed  with  the  Reports  of  the  Sub¬ 
jects  Committees  as  Appendices,  and  500  copies 
without  these  Reports  but  with  an  interpretative 
Note  regarding  them,  to  be  written  by  the 
Secretary. 

Closing  Exercises  and  Adjournment. — 
The  proceedings  were  closed  with  prayer  and 
the  benediction  by  Bishop  Robinson,  and  the 
Council  adjourned  sine  die. 

N.  Jordan,  Chairman. 
John  Drake,  Secretary 
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Henry  Martyn  School  of  Islamics,  Lahore 

The  above  school  has  just  issued  its  annual 
report  for  1931,  that  is,  the  second  year  of  the 
School’s  existence.  The  way  in  which  the  work 
of  the  School  has  developed  encourages  one  to 
believe  that  God’s  hand  is  with  this  venture  of 
faith.  It  can  be  said  that  the  School  is  now  a 
going  concern,  and  that  it  gives  splendid  pro¬ 
mise  of  fulfilling  the  expectations  entertained 
concerning  it  by  its  supporters. 

The  work  of  the  School  may  be  divided  into 
(1)  teaching  and  lecturing,  (2)  writing.  The 
most  important  item  under  the  first  heading  is 
the  six  months’  course  of  study  each  cold 
weather  in  Lahore.  Altogether  nine  students 
availed  themselves  of  these  courses  during  1931, 
of  whom  four  were  Indians  (two  converts  from 
Islam),  one  a  Turkish  convert,  and  four  English 
and  American.  The  School  attaches  great 
importance  to  the  training  of  Indian  workers  for 
the  task  of  evangelising  Muslims,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  in  the  future  the  brunt  of  such  an 
undertaking  must  fall  increasingly  upon  the 
Indian  Church.  The  next  thing  in  order  of 
importance  after  the  Lahore  course  was  a  Sum¬ 
mer  School  for  two  months  in  Dalhousie.  This 
course  was  well-attended,  and  besides  the  lec¬ 
tures  the  students  had  the  additional  advantage 
of  being  able  to  use  the  good  selection  of  books 
which  had  been  brought  up  to  Dalhousie  from 
the  School  library.  Lectures  were  also  given 
in  various  places  during  the  year.  In  Lahore 
itself  the  fortnightly  extension  lectures  attracted 
nearly  twice  as  many  people  as  in  the  previous 
year.  Courses  of  lectures  were  given  by  some 
or  all  of  the  staff  at  Serampore  College;  Bishop’s 
College,  Calcutta;  Fategarh  Churian,  the 
Abbottabad  Conference  and  Sat  Tal  Ashram. 

On  the  side  of  writing,  the  Principal,  Rev. 
L.  Bevan  Jones,  has  completed  a  manual  on 
Islam  with  special  reference  to  India  which  will 
be  published  this  Spring  by  the  Student  Christ¬ 
ian  Movement  under  the  title,  “The  People  of 
the  Mosque.”  It  is  believed  that  this  book  will 
supply  a  very  real  need.  The  other  members  of 
the  staff  have  also  been  busy  with  research 
work,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  eventually  lead  to 
publications.  Meanwhile  the  School  is  study¬ 
ing  the  gaps  in  the  extant  literature  for  Muslims, 
and  is  taking  steps  to  fill  them.  The  first  few 
of  a  series  of  tracts  are  ready  for  the  press. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  unable 
to  attend  any  of  the  classes,  a  correspondence 
department  has  been  started  to  assist  and  en¬ 
courage  private  reading. 

{Continued  on  p.  .168.) 
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5%  REDUCTION  to  MISSIONARIES 

A  5%  reduction  on  single  or  return 
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travelling  by  Anchor  Line  vessels. 


THROUGH  BOOKINGS  TO 
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Through  Bookings  may  be  effected  from  Bombay 
to  United  States  or  Canada  in  conjunction 
with  the  Atlantic  Services  of  the  Anchor  Line, 

Cunard  Line,  and  Anchor  -  Donaldson  Line. 

FIRST  CLAif  AND  TOURIST  CABIN 

Anchor  Line  vessels  carry  First-Class  and  Tourist 
Cabin  passengers.  The  Tourist  Cabin  accom¬ 
modation,  particularly  attractive,  offers  good 
service  and  excellent  cuisine  at  a  moderate  fare. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  : — 

GRAHAMS  TRADING  Co.  (India),  Ltd. 

16  BANK  STREET,  BOMBAY. 
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1  of  Banking  and  Exchange  business  with  the  principal  Cities  of  the 
I  world. 
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The  South  Indian  Reunion  Scheme 

A  Summary  of  the  Proposals,  and  Some  Catholic  Objections 

By  George  Parsons 

London  Staff  Correspondent  of  The  Living  Church 


IT  IS  TRUE  to  say  that  nothing  in  modern  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory  has  aroused  such  interest,  nor  furnished  more  ground  for 
discussion  among  Churchmen  generally,  than  the  proposals 
which  emanated  from  a  joint  committee,  meeting  at  Bangalore  in 
the  autumn  of  1928,  to  unite  the  Church  of  England  in  India  with 
the  “South  India  United  Church,”  consisting  of  various  dissenting 
bodies.  The  joint  committee  at  Bangalore  reaffirmed  a  resolution 
passed  at  Trichinopoly  in  1926,  that  “in  order  to  secure  the  full 
mutual  recognition  of  the  ministries  of  the  uniting  Churches,  the 
existing  ministers  of  the  three  Churches  \_i.e.,  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  South  India  United  Church,  and  the  Wesleyans]  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  Ministers  of  the  Word  and  the  Sacraments  in  the 
Church  after  union.” 

It  was  agreed  “that,  for  thirty  years  succeeding  the  union,  the 
ministers  of  any  Church  whose  missions  have  founded  the  orig¬ 
inally  separate  parts  of  the  United  Church,  may  be  received  as 
ministers  of  the  United  Church  if  they  are  willing  to  make  the 
same  declarations  with  regard  to  the  faith  and  constitution  of  the 
United  Church  as  are  required  from  parsons  about  to  be  ordained 
or  employed  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  Church.”  Following 
directly  from  the  fact  of  union,  “any  communicant  member  of  the 
United  Church  shall  be  at  liberty  to  receive  Communion  in  any  of 
the  churches  of  the  United  Church.” 

It  was  also  proposed  that,  “when  once  the  Union  was  formed, 
all  henceforth  who  are  to  be  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  are  to  be  ordained  by  bishops.”  After  a  time,  therefore,  all 
will  have  been  so  ordained.  But,  as  was  pointed  out  by  certain 
critics,  during  an  interval,  reckoned  at  thirty  years,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  are  to  be  fully  recognized  as  ministers  of  the 
Word  and  Sacraments  will  have  received  no  episcopal  ordination, 
and  during  that  period,  at  least,  it  will  be  possible  for  them  to  be 
admitted  to  the  full  pastoral  charge  of  (hitherto)  Anglican  con¬ 
gregations — temporarily  with  the  consent  of  the  particular  con¬ 
gregation  and  its  minister,  and  permanently  with  the  consent  of 
the  congregation  and  bishop. 

The  Bangalore  proposals  were  subsequently  considered  in 
England  by  a  committee  of  Anglo-Catholic  scholars  and  divines, 
and  an  important  report  of  this  committee  was  issued  early  in 
1929,  signed  by  Bishop  Gore,  Fr.  Paul  Bull,  Prebendary  Mackay, 
and  others.  The  report  was  notable  for  the  moderation  of  its  lan¬ 
guage,  but  was  firm  in  its  insistence  that  the  threefold  ministry 
(bishops,  priests,  and  deacons)  is  “the  only  valid  ministry  of  the 
Church,  which  has  descended  in  orderly  and  legitimate  succession 
from  the  Apostles,  and  that  its  recovery,  where  it  has  been  lost,  is 
the  necessary  condition  of  union.”  The  Anglo-Catholics  made 
other  comments,  but  went  on  to  tjeclare  that  “if  the  obstacles  we 
have  named  were  removed  by  further  negotiations,  and  the  scheme 
consequently  amended,  the  Church  of  India,  in  our  judgment, 
could  rightly  enter  into  such  temporary  relations  of  communion 
and  cooperation  with  the  United  Church  as  are  contemplated  in 
the  present  proposals,  with  a  view'  to  the  attainment  of  full  and 
complete  intercommunion  at  the  close  of  the  intermediate  period.” 

Revised  Proposals 

A  JOINT  COMMITTEE  at  Madras,  which  revised  the  pro¬ 
posals  formulated  at  Bangalore,  completed  its  work  in  April, 
1929,  and  the  resulting  proposals  were  presented  to  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  societies  represented  in  India  and  elsewhere.  Briefly, 
the  effect  of  the  final  proposals  W'as  as  follows: 

( 1 )  All  the  communicant  members  of  the  uniting  Churches 
will  be  at  liberty  to  receive  Holy  Communion  in  any  of  the. 
churches  of  the  United  Church. 


(2)  The  ministry  of  the  United  Church  is  eventually  to  con¬ 
sist  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons ;  but  at  the  time  of  union 
the  “initial  ministry  of  the  United  Church”  will  be  (a)  the 
bishops  of  the  Anglican  dioceses  of  Madras,  Tinnevelly,  Dorna- 
kal,  and  Travancore,  plus  some  other  bishops,  who  will  be  conse¬ 
crated  at  the  inauguration  of  the  union,  (b)  All  “the  other  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  uniting  Churches  in  the  area  of  union,  each  minister 
retaining  such  standing  as  he  had  before  union  in  his  own  denomi¬ 
nation.” 

As  regards  the  new  bishops,  the  proposal  was  that  they  should 
be  consecrated  by  “the  laying  on  of  hands  jointly  by  the  presiding 
bishop  and  at  least  two  other  bishops,  and  by  the  ‘presbyters’  of 
the  South  India  United  Church  and  the  Wesleyan  Church,  with 
or  without  accompanying  words.” 

(3)  It  is  the  intention  and  expectation  of  the  uniting  Churches 
that  after  thirty  years  every  minister  exercising  a  permanent  min¬ 
istry  will  be  an  episcopally  ordained  minister. 

The  proposal  that  a  non-episcopally  ordained  minister  should 
be  allowed,  under  certain  specified  conditions,  to  administer  the 
Holy  Communion  in  what  were  Anglican  churches  w'as  dropped, 
and  in  lieu  of  it  mutual  pledges  were  to  be  given,  in  full  trust, 
that  “no  arrangements  will  knowingly  be  made,  either  generally 
or  in  particular  cases,  which  would  offend  the  conscientious  con¬ 
victions  of  any  persons  directly  concerned,  or  which  would  hinder 
the  development  of  complete  unity  within  the  Church,  or  imperil 
its  subsequent  progress  towards  union  with  other  Churches.” 

The  proposal  (paragraph  2)  to  divide  the  Church  of  India 
into  two  provinces  caused  much  adverse  comment.  Its  purpose 
seemed  to  be  to  enable  the  Southern  bishops  to  act  without  the 
judgment  of  the  bishops  of  Northern  India,  who  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  follow  their  innovations. 

General  Synod  Appeals  to  Lambeth 
N  THE  SPRING  of  1930,  the  General  Synod  of  the  Indian 
Church  considered  the  proposed  scheme  with  great  pains  and 
care,  and  forwarded  a  report  to  the  Lambeth  Conference,  in 
which  it  commented  both  on  the  satisfactory  and  unsatisfactory 
parts  of  the  scheme,  while  asking  for  the  counsel  of  the  great  as¬ 
sembly  of  bishops  before  sanctioning  or  refusing  to  sanction  the 
proposals. 

The  Lambeth  Conference,  as  will  be  recalled,  gave  a  half¬ 
hearted  blessing  to  the  scheme,  but  also  made  it  unmistakably 
clear  that  during  the  initial  period  the  proposed  United  Church 
cannot  belong  to  the  Anglican  communion.  It  was  encouraged  to 
go  forward  only  on  that  understanding. 

Meanwhile,  the  Scheme  was  meeting  with  adverse  criticism 
from  various  denominations  in  South  India  itself.  A  minister  in 
Hyderabad  expressed  the  opinion  that  episcopacy  would  jeopardize 
the  brotherly  relations  which  exist  in  the  Wesleyan  Church,  and 
was  afraid  of  absorption  into  a  community  having  sacerdotal 
tendencies!  The  Presbyterians  objected  to  the  term  “historic  epis¬ 
copate,”  on  account  of  its  obvious  ambiguity. 

RETROGRADE  PROPOSALS  were  made  at  a  gathering  in 
.  Madras  in  November,  1930,  at  which  three  communions 
were  represented:  the  Church  of  India  (Episcopal),  the  South 
India  LTnited  Church,  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church.  It 
was  agreed  that  these  three  communions  “do  not  regard  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  constitution  of  a  United  Church  as  the  final  goal,  or, 
indeed,  as  the  most  important  thing”  in  their  movement.  But 
“organization  there  must  be,  and  it  must  be  as  perfect  as  we  can 
make  it.”  It  was  agreed  that  the  episcopate,  the  councils  of 
presbyters,  and  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  all  had  their  place 
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in  the  constitution  of  the  early  Church,  and  that  “the  preservation 
of  these  three  elements  in  its  organization  is  essential  to  the  good 
order  of  the  Church.” 

It  was  agreed  to  make  various  changes  in  the  South  India 
Reunion  Scheme.  I  he  Wesleyan  Methodists  requested  that  there 
should  be  a  more  definite  and  explicit  statement  that  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  Scheme  that  apostolic  succession  should  be  a  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Church.  Accordingly,  it  was  agreed  that,  instead  of 
saying  that  the  uniting  Churches  accept  the  historic  episcopate  in 
a  constitutional  form  as  part  of  their  basis  of  union,  “without  in¬ 
tending  thereby  to  imply  or  express  a  judgment  on  any  theory  con¬ 
cerning  episcopacy,  they  would  say:  “But  this  acceptance  does 
not  bind  the  United  Church  to  the  acceptance  of  any  particular 
theory  concerning  episcopacy,  either  as  a  qualification  for  the 
ministry  or  as  a  determining  factor  in  its  relation  with  other 
Churches.”  This  amendment  was  accepted. 

The  Wesleyans  sought,  and  obtained,  a  further  clause  with 
regard  to  the  recognition  of  non-episcopal  ministries.  To  the  state¬ 
ment  in  the  Scheme  that  ‘every  ordination  of  presbyters  shall  be 
performed  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  of  the  bishop  and  presbyters, 
and  all  consecrations  of  bishops  shall  be  performed  by  bishops,  not 
less  than  three  taking  part  in  each  consecration,”  the  following 
addition  was  passed:  “The  Uniting  Churches  declare  that,  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  provision,  it  is  their  intention  and  determination  in  this' 
manner  to  secure  the  unification  of  the  ministry,  but  that  the 
acceptance  of  this  provision  does  not  involve  the  denial  of  the 
validity  or  regularity  of  any  other  form  of  ministry.” 

With  regard  to  what  is  to  happen  about  exceptions  to  episco¬ 
pal  ordination  at  the  end  of  the  provisional  experimental  period 
of  thirty  years,  it  was  previously  agreed  that  “after  this  period 
of  thirty  years,  the  United  Church  will  consider  and  decide  the 
question  of  any  further  temporary  exceptions  to  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple  of  an  episcopally  ordained  ministry.”  To  this  it  was  now 
agreed  at  Madras  to  add  the  clause,  “provided  that  the  status 
of  those  already  received  as  ministers  shall  not  thereby  be  affected.” 

IN  MARCH  of  this  year  (1932)  a  very  grave  letter  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Father  Superior  of  the  Oxford  Mission  to  Cal¬ 
cutta  by  several  eminent  Oxford  doctors  of  divinity  and  professors, 
concerning  the  “reply”  of  the  synod  of  the  Church  of  India,  Burma, 
and  Ceylon  to  the  proposal  of  the  South  India  United  and  Wes¬ 
leyan  Churches,  that  “in  the  meetings  of  the  joint  committee  and 
in  conferences  directly  organized  by  it,  the  members  should  be  at 
liberty  to  unite  in  Communion  services  presided  over  by  ministers 
of  one  or  other  of  the  Uniting  Churches.”  (This  letter  has  al¬ 
ready  appeared  in  The  Living  Church,  but  it  may  be  well  to 
recall  that  the  signatories  were  emphatic  in  their  condemnation 
of  the  proposed  procedure,  and  gave  a  solemn  warning  that,  if 
such  a  violation  of  Catholic  principle  were  formally  endorsed, 
they  would  no  longer  be  in  a  position  to  advise  an  Anglican  priest 
to  continue  to  minister  in  the  Church  of  India.) 

No  fewer  than  ten  of  the  Indian  bishops  were  in  favor  of  giv¬ 
ing  this  permission  to  ministers  who  had  not  received  episcopal 
ordination;  and  it  was  only  the  resolute  resistance  of  the  Bishops 
of  Nagpur,  Assam,  and  Colombo  which  averted  a  disaster  of  the 
first  magnitude  to  the  Anglican  communion. 

The  most  recent  meeting  of  the  joint  committee  was  held  at 
Bangalore  on  June  15th  last  and  the  three  following  days.  At  this 
meeting  a  combination  of  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians 
were  responsible  for  some  resolutions  of  critical  importance,  which 
they  prevailed  on  the  committee  to  accept.  These  concerned  such 
matters  as  Confessions  of  Faith;  in  what  sense  the  “historic  epis¬ 
copate”  should  be  accepted;  that  those  confirmed  in  any  of  the 
Uniting  Churches  be  accepted  as  communicants  in  the  proposed 
United  Church;  and  the  association  of  presbyters  with  bishops  in 
the  consecration  of  a  bishop.  All  of  which  may  be  regarded  as 
further  retrograde  steps! 

This  is  as  far  as  the  matter  has  progressed.  How  much  longer 
discussions  on  the  Scheme  are  to  be  continued,  and  when  the  final 
stage  will  be  reached,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  at  present.  The  last 
word  will  be  with  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  India. 


LIFE  TODAY  ON  TRISTAN  DA  CUNHA 

HE  LONELY  ISLAND  of  Tristan  da  Cunha  appears 
more  and  more  frequently  in  the  news.  It  was  recently 
announced  that  a  Brazilian  scientific  expedition,  chiefly 
meteorological,  is  about  to  start  for  that  island,  to  make  a 
long  stay.  It  includes  about  forty  persons.  Learning  of  this,  the 
English  S.  P.  G.  missionary,  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Partridge,  is  cutting 
short  his  furlough  to  return  with  the  expedition  to  his  post  on 
the  island. 

Now  comes  word  that  Hans  Knudsen,  a  Norwegian  scien¬ 
tist,  arrived  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  early  in  July,  on  his  way  to 
install  a  magnetic  observatory  on  Tristan  da  Cunha. 

Far  out  in  the  south  Atlantic,  midway  between  Capetown 
and  Buenos  Aires,  the  island  has  a  little  colony  of  fewer  than 
200  people,  among  whom  the  English  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  has  carried  on  work  for  the  past  eighty  years, 
missionary  priests  going  out,  one  by  one,  for  three-year  terms, 
cut  off  from  all  touch  with  the  world  except  for  a  ship’s  calling 
perhaps  once  or  twice  a  year. 

There  is  a  little  Church  of  native  stone,  a  school  house,  and 
some  twenty  cottages  with  little  struggling  gardens,  a  small 
herd  of  cattle  and  a  few  sheep.  A  bare  wind-swept  mountain 
peak  towers  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  little  settlement,  and 
a  rocky  coast  and  the  stormy  ocean  surround  it. 

Bishop  Watts  of  St.  Helena,  in  whose  diocese  the  island  is 
included,  made  a  visitation  early  in  1932,  going  over  on  the  boat 
which  was  to  bring  the  missionary  away.  The  Bishop  confirmed 
forty  people  in  the  church  which,  the  islanders  say,  is  the  very 
heart  and  soul  of  the  island.  The  service  was  one  of  great 
beauty  save  for  sadness  because  their  much  loved  priest  was 
departing. 

The  British  admiralty  had  sent  along  two  doctors  and  two 
dentists  at  the  same  time.  The  doctors  found  the  islanders  in 
good  health,  and  the  dentists  found  so  many  perfect  sets  of  teeth 
that  even  the  New  York  Times  was  led  to  comment  on  the 
report.  Their  fine  teeth  defy  explanation,  unless  by  the  fact 
that  meat  and  flour  and  sugar  are  rare  luxuries  in  their  diet,  and 
all  food  is  rather  scarce  so  that  over-eating  is  unknown. 

The  people  are  friendly,  simple,  shy,  and  for  all  the  rigors 
of  their  life  would  not  hear  of  evacuating  their  lonely  island,  nor 
would  it  seem  wise  for  them  to  be  compelled  to  do  so.  Condi¬ 
tions  do  not  demand  it,  and  they  could  scarcely  make  a  living 
elsewhere. 

A  Tristan  welfare  committee  has  now  been  formed  in  Cape¬ 
town,  cooperating  wfith  Douglas  M.  Gane  of  London,  who  for 
forty  years  has  been  the  mainstay  of  the  island  and  by  sending 
supplies  has  made  life  possible  there. 

The  island  was  named  for  the  Portuguese  admiral  who  dis¬ 
covered  it  in  1506. 

In  connection  with  the  observance  of  Lewis  Carroll’s 
hundredth  anniversary,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  his  brother, 
who  was  also  a  clergyman,  was  the  second  missionary  sent  by 
the  S.  P.  G.  to  Tristan  da  Cunha. 


TREASON 

P  IT  BE  TREASON  for  a  man  to  choose 
To  serve  his  God,  no  matter  what  the  State 
May  order  him  to  do,  then  mine  the  fate 
Of  those  brave  souls  with  conscience  to  refuse 
To  kill  their  fellow-men,  although  they  lose 
The  plaudits  of  the  crowd;  yet  hold  no  hate. 

Not  even  when  in  filthy  jails  they  wait, 

Until  the  war  clouds  pass  and  peace  ensues. 

If  it  be  treason  to  refuse  to  kill. 

Then  call  me  traitor!  I  will  not  obey 
The  order  to  destroy  a  human  life. 

I  have  a  higher  mission  to  fulfill: 

To  help  mankind  to  find  a  nobler  way. 

The  way  of  love,  instead  of  war  and  strife. 

E.  Guy  Talbott. 


(^ctoiier,  1932 
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Contributors  to  this  Issue 

The  Rev.  J.  J.  Lucas,  d.d.  is  a  retired,  but  intensely 
active,  missionary  of  the  N.  I.  Presbyterian  Mission. 

Professor  A.  M.  Daula,  m.a.  is  the  Principal  of  the 
Government  Training  College  at  Pasrur,  Punjab.  He 
has  recently  completed  his  residence  work  toward  his 
doctorate  at  the  University  of  London.  We  have  looked 
forward  with  keen  anticipation  to  his  observations  on 
Western  Church  Life. 

The  Rev.  L  Bevan  Jones,  b.a.,  b.d.  is  the  Principal 
of  the  Henry  Martyn  School  of  Islamics  at  Lahore. 

The  Rev.  W.  L.  Allison,  b  a.,  b.d.,  an  Editor  of  this 
Review.,  is  a  constant  contributor  to  our  columns. 

The  Rev.  J.  Chadwick  Jackson  is  Superintendent  of 
the  United  City  Missions  at  Benares.  His  acquaintance 
with  that  centre  of  Hindu  activity  extends  over  a  period 
of  many  years. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Macfie  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Mission 
is  well  known  to  our  readers. 

We  regret  that  an  attack  of  influenza  has  interfered 
with  Professor  Drake’s  preparing  his  article  for  the  press 
this  month.  It  will  appear  in  our  November  number. 


Changes  in  Our  Staff 

Our  readers’  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
Professor  W.  B.  Hayes,  B.sc.  of  the  Agricultural  Insti¬ 
tute,  Allahabad,  has  accepted  an  appointment  on  our 
Staff  under  the  Rural  Life  Department.  Mr.  Hayes  is 
highly  qualified  to  guide  our  thinking  along  rural  lines 
and  we  look  with  interest  for  his  contributions  to  this 
department  of  the  Magazine.  His  first  article  appears 
in  this  issue. 

We  regret  that  we  have  neglected  to  remark  on  the 
splendid  work  done  by  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Anderson  during 
the  year  past  in  contributing  Devotional  Studies  to 
this  Review.  We  are  sure  that  all  our  readers  have 
benefited  by  the  stirring  messages  he  has  brought  us 
month  by  month.  Mr.  Anderson  had  promised  to 
continue  this  work  during  the  year  of  Mr.  Gray's 
absenting  himself  from  the  columns  of  the  Magazine. 
As  that  year  ended  during  the  summer,  Mr.  Gray  has 
once  more  taken  up  his  pen.  Those  who  read  his 
former  articles  or  their  reprint  in  book  form  will  know 
that  a  treat  awaits  them  during  the  coming  year. 
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will  send  your  boy  or  girl  to  a  Christian  Institution. 

Pd.  Adv.  „„ 

American  Presbyterian  Mission 

14  Kutcherry  Road, 
Ivatra,  Allahabad,  India 
Aug.  19,  1932. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  furnish  me  any  up-to-date  information  as  to  the  work  of  “  newspaper  evangel¬ 
ism  ”  which  has  been  carried  on  with  such  large  returns  in  Japan  ?  Particularly,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
who  have  carried  on  the  same  kind  of  work  in  India.  Having  been  relieved  of  responsibility  for  a  school,  and  having 
long  desired  to  enter  this  door  of  newspaper  evangelism,  I  should  like  to  get  into  touch  with  those  who  have  already 
entered.  The  type  of  articles  which  have  been  found  most  useful  and  helpful,  the  type  of  literature  sent  in  response 
to  requests  of  further  guidance,  etc.,  are  among  the  questions  I  would  raise. 

I  wonder  whether  the  readers  of  the  Witness  are  aware  that  Edward  Everett  Hale  s  famous  story.  In  His 
Naina.,  has  been  translated  into  Hindi,  and  is  available  at  the  N.  1.  C.  Tract  Society  at  Rs.  1-8-0  a  copy  ?  The  work 
of  translation  has  been  done  by  an  experienced  member  of  ihe  staff  of  the  Landour  Language  School,  so  that  ex¬ 
cellence  is  guaranteed. 

Yours  in  the  Master’s  Service, 

E.  V.  Janvier 
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Editorial  Comment 


Char cli  and  Mission — 

A  JOINT  Committee  of  some  twenty 
members,  representing  the  Lahore  and 
Ludhiana  Church  Councils  and  the  Punjab 
Mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.A.,  was  appointed  a  year  ago  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  co-operation  and  inter¬ 
relationship  of  this  Church  and  this  Mission. 
That  committee,  after  three  lengthy  sittings 
during  the  course  of  which  it  considered 
numerous  Plans  presented  to  it  by  its  own 
members  and  others  interested,  has  drawn  up 
the  following  statement  for  submission  to  the 
Bodies  concerned  :  — 

“  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  reached  that  stage 
in  the  history  of  our  work  when  we  strongly  feel  that  the 
Church  in  India  should  be  a  progressive,  independent, 
self-propagating,  and  self-reliant  force,  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  should  be  made  between  the  Mission  and  the 
existing  Church  as  will  facilitate  and  make  speedy  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objectives  for  which  we  both 
stand. 

“  In  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  this  can  be  best 
accomplished  for  the  present  by  allowing  the  Church 
and  the  Mission  to  carry  on  their  activities  independently 
of  each  other,  making,  however,  such  arrangements  as 
will  foster  spiritual  co-operation  and  fellowship.  We 
feel  sure  that  the  Indian  Church  will  welcome  such 
advice,  co-operation,  and  fellowship  of  the  missionaries 
in  the  Church  Councils  as  they  can  give  consistent  with 
their  loyalty  to  and  connection  with  the  Boa  rd  and  the 
Church  in  America.  We  also  feel  sure  that  the  Mission 
will  likewise  welcome  such  advice,  co-operation,  and 
fellowship  of  members  of  the  Indian  Church  as  they  can 
give  consistent  with  the  ideals  of  an  indigenous  Church. 

“  This  Committee  recommends  the  appointment  of  a 
special  Standing  Committee  on  the  Correlation  and 
Transfer  of  Work,  to  consist  of  eleven  members,  three 
from  each  of  the  Church  Councils,  one  from  each  of  the 
Women's  Presbyterial  Societies,  and  three  from  the 
Mission  elected  by  the  respective  bodies  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  survey  the  field  of  work,  investigating 
particular  situations,  in  order  to  (a)  confer  with  the 
Church  Councils  and  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the 
transfer  of  work  to  them  ;  and  (b)  to  make  recommend¬ 
ations  to  the  Mission  with  regard  to  the  conditions  under 
which  such  transfers  may  be  made.  Each  year  this 
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Committee  would  report  to  the  five  bodies  concerned. 
(It  is  suggested  that  in  the  first  instance  the  Chairman 
of  the  present  Church  and  Mission  Committee  would 
convene  this  special  Standing  Committee). 

“  We  recommend  further  that  the  two  Church 
Councils  in  collaboration  with  the  Mission  arrange  for 
an  annual  Conference  on  Evangelism  to  seek  inspiration 
for  this  supreme  task;  to  discuss  methods  of  evangelism 
in  churches,  stations,  districts  and  institutions  ;  and  to 
forward  recommendations  to  the  Church  Councils  and 
the  Mission  with  a  view  to  the  more  effective  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  gospel.1’ 

It  is  no  doubt  too  soon  to  speculate  on  what 
the  probable  effect  of  this  document  will  be 
in  the  Bodies  concerned  and  on  others  inter¬ 
ested.  Certainly  there  are  some  who  will  be 
grievously  disappointed  :  it  will  be  interpreted 
as  a  backward  step.  It  will  be  said  that  Church 
and  Mission  had  gone  forward  to  a  position  of 
co-operation  on  mutually  determined  subjects. 
This  proposal,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  withdrawal 
from  any  pretence  at  such  co-operation — ■ 
Church  and  Mission  are  now  to  go  their  own 
ways,  so  far,  that  is,  as  any  organic  relation 
between  their  members  is  concerned.  The 
writer  shares  this  feeling  in  general.  There 
are,  however,  several  circumstances  which 
would  appear  to  throw  light  on  the  situation. 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  feeling  that 
inter-locking  committees — “hybrids”  they  have 
been  called  on  all  hands,  Bodies  elected  by  the 
Church  Councils  and  Mission  from  among 
their  own  membership,  but  finally  responsible 
to  neither  for  their  actions,  have  proved  a 
failure.  They  tend  to  exalt  a  few  individuals 
to  a  position  of  authority  within  circles  which 
cut  those  of  Church  and  Mission,  but  do  not 
include  a  very  large  segment  of  either  within 
them.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  authoritative 
bodies  which  in  the  final  analysis  do  not  exalt 
the  Church  as  a  whole.  They  rob  the  Mission 
on  the  one  hand,  of  its  previous  authority  and 
functions,  and  they  do  not  transfer  these  all  the 
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way  through  to  the  Church,  which  it  was 
hoped  originally  they  would  do.  Consequent- 
y>.  the  feeling  was  strong  in  the  committee 
which  drew  up  the  above  statement  that  every 
sort  of  hybrid  organization  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  taboo  from  the  start. 

The  net  result  of  this  rather  general  feeling 
in  the  committee  was  that  its  members  were 
divided  between  the  desire  to  go  back  to  some- 
thing  like  the  old  Church-Mission  Plan  with 
its  two  exclusive  spheres  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  to  go  forward  to  something  ap¬ 
proaching  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Mission 
in  the  Church.  Both  groups  were  united  in 
the  one  desire  that  no  Plan  should  be  drawn  up 
which  contained  the  wter-loching ,  authoritative 
but  irresponsible  committee  idea  above  men¬ 
tioned.  Some  members  of  the  committee  were 
prepared  to  join  either  of  these  groups  and  to 
go  either  backward  or  forward  as  occasion 
appeared  to  demand. 

Another  factor  in  the  situation  was  the 
general  conviction  that  in  the  old  Plan  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Evangelism  had  been  given  far  too  small 
a  place.  That  is,  other  elements  were  given 
such  a  dominating  place  that  Evangelism 
simply  went  by  default.  This  was  true,  it  was 
thought,  as  regards  Evangelism  in  our  institu¬ 
tions  more  especially,  where  its  importance  was 
over-shadowed  by  the  consideration  of  a  great 
multitude  of  necessary,  but  relatively  unimport¬ 
ant  technical  details.  There  was  no  desire  on 
the  part  of  any  of  the  committee  that  edu¬ 
cational  or  medical  standards  should  be 
lowered,  but  rather  that  some  means  should  be 
found  whereby  the  importance  of  evangelistic 
effort  in  these  institutions  might  be  emphasized. 
It  was  thought  that  the  new  Plan — whatever 
other  features  it  embodied  should  at  any  rate 
bring  forward  some  arrangement  whereby  this1 
central  aim  of  our  work  might  be  adequately 
stressed. 

Again,  it  was  widely  felt  that  the  old  ar¬ 
rangement  under  which  we  had  been  working 
had  failed  to  provide  any  sort  of  transfer  of 
work  from  Mission  to  Church.  Little,  if  any 
progress  of  this  sort  has  been  noted  in  the 
Punjab  Mission  area  since  the  adoption  of  the 
inter-locking  committee  Plan  some  io  or  n 
years  ago.  There  has  been  under  that  Plan  a 
devolution  of  mission  administration  or  author¬ 
ity  but  none  of  real  responsibility.  This  is 
greatly  to  be  deplored.  For  it  is  surely  the 
ultimate  aim  of  all  Mission  work  that  eventually 
the  Church  shall  emerge  in  the  position  of  res¬ 
ponsibility  and  power. 
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Bearing  these  various  factors  in  mind,  the 
committee  searched  for  some  means  of  going 
orwarcl  at  once,  or  if  not,  of  going  backward 
to  lay  a  more  sure  foundation  that  progress 
might  eventually  be  made.  Finally,  it  was 
mutually  agreed  that  the  latter  was  the  surer 
course,  and  the  whole  committee — dominated 
we  believe,  by  the  sole  desire  to  prepare  a  firm 
foundation  upon  which  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  Church  to  forge  ahead,  decided  that  for 
the  present  it  were  best  that  Church  and  Mis¬ 
sion  should  part.  This  did  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  deeper  convictions  were  given  up.  It 
meant  simply  that  all  agreed  that  a  new  start 
must  be  made. 


India  Christian  Art — 

We  are  in  receipt  of  two  interesting 
examples  of  the  work  of  the  India  Christian 
Artist,  Mr.  A.  D.  Thomas,  late  of  Agra,  now 
of  P  orence,  Italy.  The  subjects  represented 
are  the  “Nativity”  and  the  “Crucifixion”,  res¬ 
pectively.  The  backgrounds  of  these  scenes  are 
characteristically  Indian — the  mud  hut  with  its 
projecting  roof  of  thatch,  the  cow  with  bell 
attached,  the  foliage;  even  the  sky  effect  is  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  East  and  more  especially  of  India. 

I  he  clothing  worn  by  the  figures,  moreover,  is 
Indian  On  the  whole,  these  paintings  are  well 
adapted  we  think,  to  suggest  to  Indian  audi¬ 
ences  something  of  the  majesty  of  these  two 
events  m  our  Lord’s  life.  They  are  procurable 
at  the  North  India  Christian  Tract  and  Book 
Society,  Allahabad,  at  the  small  charge  of  one 
anna  and  four  annas  in  both  cases,  dependent 
on  the  size  of  the  picture.  These  pictures 
would  make  worthy  subjects  for  framing. 


ECONOMY  IN  THE  GARDEN 

In  joy  or  sadness  flowers  are  our 
constant  friends.” 

If  you  wish  to  make  the  most  of  your 
garden  at  a  reasonable  cost,  let  us  show 
you  how  it  may  be  accomplished.  We 
offer  a  very  choice  selection  of  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds  mostly  in  1-anna 
ailn  ^'anna  Packets.  A  postcard  request 
will  bring  our  price  list  to  you.  Please 
write  name  and  address  very  clearly. 

The  Penny  Seed  Store 

MUSSOORIE 
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The  North  India  Presbyterian  Synod’s  Guiding  Principles 
in  the  Relation  of  its  Presbyteries  to  Foreign  Missions 

J.  J.  LUCAS,  D.D. 


TN  1930  the  North  India  Presbyterian  Mission 
asked  the  Presbyteries  of  Allahabad  and 
Farrukhabad  to  join  in  requesting  the  Synod 
of  North  India  to  make  a  plan  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  work  of  the  Presbyteries  and  the 
Mission,  saying  to  the  Synod — “We  reserve 
nothing  we  are  at  liberty  to  give,  entrusting 
ourselves  and  all  our  available  resources,  asking 
only  that  the  Synod  accept  this  responsibility  in 
the  spirit  of  earnest  prayer,  and  that  any  ar¬ 
rangement  made  may  be  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  Church  in  India  so  that  it  may  give  a 
clear  and  permanent  witness  to  Christ  as  a 
present  and  final  Saviour  in  every  relation  of 
man  to  God  and  of  man  to  his  fellow-men.” 
To  this  the  Synod  replied — “The  Synod  does 
not  feel  capable  of  forming  a  detailed  plan  of 
work  for  the  area  of  the  North  India  Mission. 
It  is,  however,  convinced  of  and  decided  upon 
certain  guiding  principles  in  the  formation  of 
such  a  plan  under  present-day  conditions.” 
And  the  Synod  expressed  the  hope  that  along 
the  lines  of  these  principles  a  satisfactory  and 
workable  plan  might  be  formulated.  The  four 
guiding  principles  are  as  follows  :  — 

“First,  we  believe  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  and  administration  of  the 
Lord’s  work  in  the  North  India  Mission  area 
should  be  Church-centric.  Second,  that  the 
Mission  should  function  as  such  only  in  the 
following  matters  :  ( a )  trust  funds;  ( b )  manage¬ 
ment  and  control  of  property;  ( c )  the  salaries, 
pensions  and  allowances  of  missionaries;  ( d ) 
personal  and  official  relations  of  missionaries  to 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.;  ( e )  election  of 
members  to  certain  Boards  as  called  for  by  rule. 
Third,  that  all  of  our  resources  of  personnel 
and  material  should  be  concentrated  in  the 
Church  for  the  doing  of  the  work  of  the  King¬ 
dom.  Fourth,  that  the  Church  humbly  and 
prayerfully,  but  in  full  confidence  and  faith, 
should  dedicate  herself  to  this  responsibility.” 

To  these  guiding  principles  the  North  India 
Presbyterian  Mission  at  its  meeting  in  June 
made  the  following  reply:  — 

“We  have  reviewed  the  Synod’s  Mission- 
Church  principles,  and  wish  to  express  our 
gratitude  for  them  as  a  further  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  our  common  problem.  They 
were  considered  together  with  other  plans,  and 


it  was  decided  that  it  would  not  be  well  to  ex¬ 
press  any  preference  at  this  time,  since  the 
executive  committee  is  already  authorized  to 
co-operate  with  the  other  bodies  in  taking  the 
next  step.” 

As  the  question  of  the  way  the  North  India 
Presbyterian  Mission  should  carry  on  work 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Allahabad  and  Far¬ 
rukhabad  Presbyteries  is  still  unsettled,  and  as 
the  Missions  within  the  bounds  of  the  three 
Presbyteries  of  the  Synod  in  the  Punjab  are 
confronted  with  this  same  question,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  give  further  consideration  to 
the  principles  which  the  Synod  has  approved 
and  sent  to  the  Mission  and  Presbyteries  to 
guide  them  in  the  working  out  of  plans  which 
shall  unite  more  closely  the  Missions  and 
Presbyteries. 

If  the  five  Presbyteries  and  the  Missions 
working  within  their  bounds  can  accept  these 
guiding  principles,  then  at  once  some  of  the 
thorny  questions  are  eliminated  from  discus¬ 
sion.  For  example,  why  should  not  the 
Missions  say  to  the  Synod — “We  wholehearted¬ 
ly  accept  for  our  guidance  the  first  of  your 
principles,  and  we  not  only  accept  your  second 
guiding  principle  but  deeply  appreciate  the 
spirit  which  we  cannot  but  feel  breathes  through 
it,  that  the  Synod  does  not  approve  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Mission  as  a  body  or  of  the 
transferring  of  the  handling  of  the  salaries  of 
the  missionaries  to  another  body,  or  in  coming 
between  them  in  their  personal  and  official  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  the 
U.S.A.”  And  for  an  answer  to  the  third 
guiding  principle,  why  should  not  the  Mission 
renew  its  pledge  of  1930  to  the  Synod?  Why 
should  we  not  join  with  the  Synod  urging  “all 
missionaries  to  become  part  of  and  to  work 
wholeheartedly  within  the  Church”?  Why 
should  we  not  say  to  the  Synod — “We  not  only 
accept  this  counsel  of  yours,  but  we  are  ready 
to  join  with  you  in  requesting  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  to  impress  upon  all  mission¬ 
aries  that  they  will  be  expected  to  unite  with 
the  Church  in  India,  and  use  their  gifts  in 
building  up  that  Church.  Not  only  are  we  ot 
the  same  mind  with  you  in  accepting  these  four 
guiding  principles,  but  we  find  ourselves  in 
hearty  agreement  with  your  words  as  to  the 
supreme  place  of  the  local  Church  in  any  plan 
for  the  building  up  of  the  Church  in  India, 
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i  he  Church  is  essentially  the  local  Church, 
n9t.  tj}e  General  Assembly,  Synod  or  Presbytery, 
which  are  Church  Courts.  Therefore  the  local 
Church  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  plan.”  We 
count  this  counsel  as  golden,  and  would  put  it 
as  your  Hfth  guiding  principle.  As  explained 
to  us  by  Dr.  Velte,  this  is  the  secret  of  the 
growth  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  hundreds  of 
churches  in  the  Kasi  Hills  that  have  become 
rivers  of  living  water. 

What  may  I  say  in  conclusion?  Certainly 
this,  that  with  these  five  guiding  principles,  not 
only  much  fruitless  controversy  may  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
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the  Synod  may  unite  not  only  its  two  Presby¬ 
teries  in  the  United  Provinces,  but  also  its  three 
Presbyteries  in  the  Punjab,  and  work  out  a  plan 
that  will  unite  its  five  Presbyteries  and  the 
North  India  and  Punjab  Missions  in  a  way  that 
will  not  merely  make  bridges  for  these  Pres¬ 
byteries  and  Missions  to  cross  to  each  other,  but 
will  unite  them  as  the  members  of  one  body  in 
which  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  but  a 
brotherhood  of  the  Redeemed — that  unity 
which  only  the  Holy  Spirit  can  bring  about  in 
a  way  to  show  that  the  Foreign  Mission  and  the 
Indian  Church  have  one  Head,  the  same  Lord 
and  Saviour. 


Church  Life  in  England 

A.  M.  DAULA 


JN  DESCRIBING  the  Church  Life  in 
England  one  cannot  speak  with  confidence 
about  the  Anglican  Churches,  but  I  should 
judge  that  their  situation  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  Nonconformist  churches.  During  my 
stay  of  two  years  in  England  I  was  in  close 
touch  with  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
Churches.  At  times  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
going  and  worshipping  in  Anglican  Churches 
as  well.  It  was  my  privilege  to  speak  in  thirty- 
eight  Congregational  Churches,  twelve  Presby¬ 
terian,  ten  Anglican,  four  Wesleyan  and  two 
Baptist  Churches.  This  helped  me  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  to  understand  the  working  of 
the  church  and  its  life  in  different  aspects. 

Church  Buildings.  The  Church  buildings 
are  all  that  can  be  desired.  They  are  quite 
spacious  and  can  seat  from  500  to  800  people. 
Most  of  them  are  brick  buildings  (in  Gothic 
style),  though  some  of  them  are  plastered  with 
lime  and  are  of  very  simple  architecture.  Each 
congregation  believes  in  decorating  the  inside 
of  its  church.  The  Anglicans  especially  are 
very  fond  of  using  painted  glass  for  their 
church  windows,  which  are  most  exquisite  and 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view  are  considered  a 
model  of  perfection.  The  carving  is  done  as 
much  to  delight,  if  possible,  the  eye  of  God  as 
well  as  to  please  the  eye  of  man.  There  are 
other  buildings  connected  with  each  church 
such  as  Lecture  Hall,  Church  Parlour,  and 
Sunday  School  rooms.  The  Pastor’s  residence 
is  in  many  cases  on  the  church  premises,  which  * 
makes  it  very  convenient  particularly  when  the 
weather  is  wet. 

Church  Attendance.  Church  attendance 
generally  is  not  good.  Since  the  Great  War,  I 


was  told,  a  tremendous  wave  of  materialism 
has  swept  over  the  land  entailing  a  deep  and 
widespread  religious  indifference.  It  must  be 
said  however  that  upon  the  part  of  church 
members  there  has  been  all  through  this  period 
(and  there  is  still)  a  fine  spirit  of  loyalty.  I 
should  say  that  in  big  cities  they  have  regular 
attendance  of  40  to  45  per  cent  of  church  mem¬ 
bers.  But  the  membership  suffers  by  way  of 
removal  and  death  and  one  finds  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  reach  the  populace  who  go  out  on 
hikes  and  week-end  tours.  There  seems  to  be  a 
great  craze  for  amusements  and  games.  Young 
people  in  particular  are  fond  of  pleasure  and 
Sunday  sport.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of 
them  go  out  early  on  Sunday  morning  for  play¬ 
ing  golf  and  other  games.  Consequently  the 
churches  are  generally  empty.  The  secretary 
of  a  very  popular  church  once  remarked  “To¬ 
day  out  of  five  people  four  do  not  care  to  attend 
the  church.’  There  seems  to  be  a  general  dis¬ 
inclination  towards  “Organized  Religion”. 
Still,  faith  and  patience  may  overcome  and 
God’s  Spirit,  I  believe,  strives  with  men. 

Church  Activities.  There  is  a  young 
people’s  club  which  organizes  a  programme  of 
a  social  nature  for  each  term.  Thi*  keeps  the 
young  and  the  old  closely  bound  to  the  church. 

I  think  it  is  a  splendid  idea  which  the  Indian 
Church  can  borrow  from  the  West  and  learn 
therefrom  the  lesson  of  how  to  develop  the 
social  life  of  the  church  through  games  and 
social  functions.  Besides  this  young  people’s 
club  there  is  a  graded  Sunday  School  and  each 
department  (Primary,  Junior  and  Intermediate) 
meets  once  a  week  for  its  lessons.  Grown  up 
boys  find  it  difficult  of  course  to  be  regular  at 
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the  Sunday  School  for  the  simple  reason  that 
most  of  them  belong  to  either  high  schools  or 
colleges  and  their  educational  demands  prevent 
them  from  coming.  Some  churches  have  a 
splendid  literary  society  which  chiefly  the  older 
people  attend.  The  average  attendance  is  from 
30  to  40.  They  arrange  addresses  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  and  a  religious  nature.  Dramatic  per¬ 
formances,  literary  exercises  and  concerts  are 
also  got  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  and 
foreign  missions.  They  work  very  hard 
throughout  the  year  in  collecting  money  in 
what  is  called  “Missionary  boxes”.  Tremend¬ 
ous  interest  is  taken  in  arranging  a  sale  of  work. 
They  make  great  sacrifices  for  the  support  oi 
the  missions.  In  these  days  of  financial  diffi¬ 
culty  and  unemployment  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
collect  money.  But  I  have  seen  that  the  interest 
of  the  people  is  still  very  keen  and  they  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  growth  of  the  church 
and  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Mid-week  prayer  service  is  poorly  attended, 
due  to  the  existence  of  Literary  Society,  Sunday 
School  Teachers’  Training  classes,  Young 
People’s  class  and  choir  practice.  Some  people 
in  England  are  beginning  to  feel  that  the  church 
in  the  West  has  become  like  a  social  club  and 
is  paying  more  attention  to  secular  than  to  reli¬ 
gious  things.  No  wonder  it  has  lost  to-day  that 
spiritual  power  which  the  early  church  of  the 
apostles  possessed. 

The  general  aim  of  all  churches  in  England 
is  to  educate  and  train  the  young  people.  In 
this  particular  work  they  take  special  care  and 
interest.  The  staff  of  the  Sunday  School  as  is 
quite  natural  depends  upon  the  total  strength 
of  the  School,  For  a  school  of  200  children  they 
ordinarily  have  eight  to  ten  teachers.  I  can 
never  forget  the  message  of  goodwill  and  warm 
Christian  greetings  sent  through  me  and 
through  my  wife  by  the  children  of  different 
Sunday  Schools  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  India. 
There  seems  to  be  a  change  of  spirit  among  the 
children  in  England  who  are  beginning  to  look 
upon  the  children  of  other  lands  as  brothers 
beneath  the  skin. 

Choir.  The  people  who  attend  church  arc 
very  keen  to  have  a  good  choir.  They  do  all 
they  can  to  encourage  the  members  to  attend 
the  choir  practice.  I  was  greatly  impressed  to 
hear  good  singing  wherever  I  went  to  attend 
the  service.  Englishmen,  I  should  say,  are 
very  fond  of  music  and  they  believe  in  giving 
their  particular  talents  to  the  church.  Although 
there  are  so  many  other  engagements  which 
often  prevent  the  members  of  the  choir  from 
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coming,  still  the  choir  practice  is  very  fair. 
Most  of  the  members  are  Sunday  School  teach¬ 
ers.  They  meet  either  before  or  after  the  church 
service  for  rehearsals.  Each  church  has  a  pipe 
organ  which  certainly  adds  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  music. 

Sermons.  Sermons  are  chiefly  Biblical  and 
expository,  though  topical  sermons  are  occasion¬ 
ally  delivered  and  the  preachers  as  a  rule  try 
from  a  Christian  standpoint  to  deal  with  such 
matters  as  wealth,  social  and  moral  relations  of 
individuals,  international  relations.  I  was  told 
by  several  preachers  that  the  Biblical  sermons 
sometimes  create  opposition  and  criticism. 
Topics  of  daily  life  and  interest  such  as  “Why  I 
am  a  Christian  to-day,”  “Why  I  believe  in 
God,”  “Need  of  Practical  Religion,”  and 
“Christian  Ethics  in  business”  are  more  popular 
among  people  than  Biblical  Theology.  One 
striking  feature  of  the  sermon  is  that  it  has  a 
preliminary  talk  for  ten  minutes  exclusively  for 
the  children,  after  which  they  retire  from  the 
church.  This  is  done  partly  to  arouse  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  children  in  church  service  and  partly 
to  let  them  go  out  and  not  be  a  cause  of  disturb¬ 
ance. 

Holy  Communion.  In  Anglican  Churches 
the  Holy  Communion  is  celebrated  almost 
every  Sunday  and  is  observed  with  great 
solemnity.  But  in  the  Nonconformist  churches 
the  Holy  Sacrament  is  observed  only  once  a 
month.  The  attendance  is  fairly  good.  The 
question  of  the  individual  cup  is  not  very 
popular  though  in  some  churches  it  has  been 
introduced  for  hygienic  reasons.  But  many  in 
England  still  think  that  individual  cups  violate 
the  sanctity  and  mar  the  spirit  of  true  fellow¬ 
ship  which  our  Lord  tried  to  preach  to  his 
disciples. 

Offerings.  In  spite  of  the  poor  attendance 
the  offerings  are  very  satisfactory.  Many  times 
I  heard  the  ministers  of  different  churches  say, 
“Money  always  comes  whenever  needed.” 
This  shows  that  those  who  attend  the  service 
reject  the  lore  of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more 
and  contribute  liberally  for  Christ  and  His 
Kingdom.  Each  church  has  weekly  offerings 
and  they  use  the  envelope  system.  Some 
churches  at  times  feel  the  need  of  having  a 
vestry  day  or  a  sale  of  work  annually  to  meet 
their  obligations.  Compulsory  giving  and  tithe 
is  greatly  discouraged  by  the  churches  through¬ 
out  Great  Britain. 

Office-Bearers.  The  success  of  each  church 
depends  partly  upon  the  minister  and  partly  on 
the  co-operation  and  help  of  the  office-bearers 
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who  are  in  most  cases  laymen.  The  office¬ 
bearers  render  untold  help  to  their  ministers 
not  in  visitation  but  in  other  ways  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  which  the  ministers  could  not  very 
well  carry  on  their  work.  In  some  churches 
tnae  is  a  practice  that  the  minister  and  the 
office-bearers  once  a  year  start  a  campaign  and 
make  an  attempt  at  regaining  those  members 
whose  love  and  interest  for  the  church  has 
grown  cold.  In  some  cases  such  effort  has  met 
with  no  very  great  results,  perhaps  because  some 
people  do  not  like  to  be  forced,  but  there  are 
some  instances  where  a  friendly  visit  from  the 
pastor  has  meant  a  great  blessing  and  success 
and  new  life.  I  know  it  is  difficult  to  achieve 
this  but  their  method  is  to  concentrate  their 
energies  upon  those  who  are  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  church.  In  this  way  many  people 
have  been  won  for  Christ. 
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The  work  of  the  ministry  though  hard  is  a 
glorious  work.  It  is  at  times  attended  with 
disappointments.  But  when  one  realizes  one’s 
influence  and  the  influence  of  a  church  in  a 
parish  altogether  one  can  only  say,  one  is 
amazed !  The  way  of  winning  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Truth  is,  “Not  by  might,  nor  by  power 
but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord.” 

Before  I  close  I  would  like  to  make  mention 
of  a  very  desirable  institution  of  the  Church  in 
the  West.  To  secure  variety  for  the  congre¬ 
gation  and  to  secure  a  change  for  the  minister 
it  is  so  arranged  that  the  pastor  of  one  diocese 
takes  over  the  congregation  of  another  diocese 
whose  pastor  comes  to  take  his  place.  This 
interchange  has  a  very  salutary  effect  on  all 
who  belong  to  the  two  churches.  Here  is  a 
tradition  which  could  be  imported  into  India 
to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned. 


The  Exposure  of  Nicolas  Notovitch 

L.  BEVAN  JONES 


T'HE  reprint  from  Strange  New  Gospels 
(1931),  which  appeared  in  the  May 
number  of  this  Review  under  the  tide  “The 
Unknown  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,”  reveals  the 
lact  that  Dr.  Goodspeed  was  unaware  of  what 
was,  probably,  the  earliest  refutation  of  the 
audacious  claims  made  by  the  notorious 
Russian,  Nicolas  Notovitch. 

It  was  in  1894  that  Notovitch ’s  La  Vie 
Inconnue  de  Jesus  Christ  appeared  in  Paris, 
and  several  English  translations  followed  quick¬ 
ly  in  May  of  that  year.  But  it  is  either  not 
known,  or  not  remembered,  that  Rev.  Ahmad 
Shah  (now  living  in  retirement  at  Dehra  Dun) 
entered  Ladakh  in  March  of  that  same  year  on 
medical  service,  and  that  he  subsequently,  at 
his  leisure,  went  over  the  ground  alleged  to  have 
been  covered  by  Notovitch,  and  soon  discovered 
the  utter  baselessness  of  the  man’s  assertions. 
Rev.  Shah  ultimately  published  a  record  of  his 
journey  Four  Years  in  Tibet  (Lazarus  &  Co., 
Benares,  1906),  in  which  he  refers  in  detail  to 
his  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  matter. 
Since  his  book  is  no  ionger  available  it  has  been 
thought  that  readers  of  the  Review  will  wel¬ 
come  the  following  notes  made  by  the  writer 
on  hrst  reading  the  two  works  six  years  ago. 

Rev.  Ahmad  Shah  accepted  an  appointment 
as  a  doctor  at  Leh,  in  Ladakh,  in  March  1894, 
i.e.,  just  about  the  time  when  Notovitch’s 
“find”  of  this  unknown  Life  of  Christ  was 
creating  a  sensation  in  English  and  Indian 


newspapers  through  the  publication  of  the 
original  French  and,  later,  English  translations 
of  the  book.  He  therefore  determined  to  take 
all  possible  steps  to  investigate  the  truth  of 
Notovitch’s  statements.  The  latter  claimed  to 
have  been  in  that  district  less  than  4  weeks; 
Ahmad  Shah  remained  there  for  four  years! 

To  begin  with  he  met  Mr.  Knowles,  C.M.S. 
missionary  of  Kashmir  who  told  him  that  he 
had  ascertained  from  the  Leh  missionaries  that 
the  whole  affair  was  a  hoax.  Notovitch  had 
never  been  near  Leh. 

.In  Srinagar  he  met  Bakula,  son  of  the  Raja 
of  Zaniskar,  a  man  of  great  importance,  head 
of  the  monastery  of  Ispatak — the  man  who 
helped  Capt.  Ramsay  to  prepare  a  Tibetan 
Dictionary.  This  person,  when  asked  if  there 
was  among  the  Tibetans  any  independent 
knowledge  of  Isa,  or  a  Life  of  him  in  Tibetan 
or  Pali,  replied  that  their  only  source  of  in¬ 
formation  was  through  the  missionaries  of  Leh. 

Later  while  held  up  at  the  broken  bridge  be¬ 
tween  Kargil  and  Leh  Mr.  Shah  interrogated 
Colonel  Ward  (one  of  the  party  delayed)  about 
Notovitch.  The  Colonel  told  him  that  the 
Simla,  police  were  after  him,  believing  him  to 
be  a  Russian  spy. 

Llaving  crossed  he  came  to  Mulbah  convent 
where  Notovitch  professed  to  have  first  heard 
the  extraordinary  news  about  Isa.  The  Lama 
of  that  place,  in  reply  to  questioning  said  :  “I 
have  been  on  this  spot  for  38  years,  have  seen 
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many  of  our  convents,  have  gone  to  Lassa 
several  times,  have  seen  so  many  learned  men 
of  our  people  and  yet  I  have  never  heard  of 
such  a  Buddha  (Isa)  as  you  describe.  I  disown 
any  such  name.” 

At  Kharbu  he  met  the  Treasurer  of  Ladakh, 
Munshi  Palgais,  a  staunch  Buddhist,  who  had 
been  twice  to  Lassa  and  who  knew  (besides 
Tibetan)  Panjabi  well.  This  man  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Himis  convent,  knew  all  the  Lamas 
there  and  was  well-versed  in  their  lore  and  yet 
confessed  to  knowing  nothing  of  any  book  in 
their  convent  on  the  life  of  Isa. 

So  also  at  the  convent  of  Lamayuro — the 
chief  Lama  seated  among  thirty  others  replied 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  a  book  on  Isa, 
though  Notovitch  says  it  was  here  that  he  first 
heard  that  such  a  book  existed.  Here,  too, 
next  day  Ahmad  Shah  saw  a  Lama  of  83  years, 
who  had  become  a  Lama  at  n;  he  had  visited 
all  the  convents,  but  had  not  even  heard  the 
name  of  Isa. 

At  Suspool  Mr.  Shah  met  one  of  the  Leh 
officials,  Mustafa,  a  Muslim,  whose  brother 
Habibullah  was  to  be  Dr.  Shah’s  assistant. 
When  asked  about  the  Tibetan  version  of  the 
life  of  Isa,  he  exclaimed,  “La  haul  wala 
quwwat”  (an  Arabic  exclamation  of  indigna¬ 
tion),  and  added,  “I  have  lived  among  these 
people  for  32  years  and  I  have  heard  for  the 
first  time  from  your  mouth  that  Isa  ( Alaihi’s 
salam)  was  among  the  Tibetan  or  Hindu  in¬ 
fidels.” 

Arrived  at  Leh,  Mr.  Shah  asked  the  mis¬ 
sionary,  Mr.  Shawe,  about  Notovitch’s  find. 
Mr.  Shawe  had  already  written  a  good  deal  in 
refutation  of  Notovitch  and  now  told  Ahmad 
Shah  that  “Notovitch  had  never  been  in  the 


vicinity  and  that  he  (Mr.  Shawe)  had  made  sure 
of  this  fact,  having  had  ample  opportunities  of 
doing  so.” 

Notovitch  had  appealed  to  Dr.  Marx  of  Leh, 
who  (so  Notovitch  alleged)  treated  him  for  his 
broken  leg.  Mr.  Shah  discovered  that  this  Dr. 
Marx  had  died  in  1889,  i.e.,  five  years  before  the 
first  appearance  of  Notovitch’s  book.  Never¬ 
theless  Dr.  Shah  had  possession  of  Dr.  Marx's 
medical  records  and  he  hunted  them  from  1885 
to  1890,  (Notovitch  made  his  journey  in  1887) 
and  though  he  found  an  entry  for  treating  a 
certain  Mr.  Mowbray’s  dog  for  scabies,  there 
v/as  no  trace  of  Notovitch’s  “fracture!” 

His  next  step  was  to  visit  the  monastery  at 
Himis  where  the  “find”  was  alleged  to  have 
been  made.  For  this  purpose  he  secured  the 
services  of  Capt.  Godfrey,  British  Joint  Com¬ 
missioner  at  Leh,  who  wrote  for  him  to  the 
Chief  Lama  at  Himis.  The  correspondence 
between  these  two  officials  was  published  at  the 
time  in  The  Christian  by  Rev.  J.  Weber, 
Moravian  missionary  at  Leh.  The  original  is 
still  kept  among  the  Joint-Commissioner’s  office 
records  of  1894.  “The  Lamas  disowned  all 
knowledge  of  the  book,  and  refused  the  credit 
of  having  tended  the  broken-legged  foreigner!” 

Notovitch  had  asserted  that  he  saw  two 
volumes  in  which  the  text  of  the  life  of  Isa  was 
found.  There  are  no  boo\s  in  the  commonly 
accepted  sense;  all  writings  are  on  separate 
leaves  between  a  pair  of  wooden  slates,  and 
these  are  wrapped  in  cloth. 

A  year  later,  in  May  1895  Prof.  J.  Archibald 
Douglas,  of  Agra  Government  College,  ap¬ 
peared  at  Leh  commissioned  by  Prof.  Max 
Muller  to  make  an  independent  investigation 
and  he  came  to  similar  conclusions,  says  Mr. 
Shah. 


The  Church  in  Weymouth’s  ‘Acts’ 

W.  L.  ALLISON 


"ITTHETHER  Doctor  Weymouth  was  inspired 
or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  at  any  rate  he 
did  a  noble  piece  of  work  when  he  inserted 
titles  in  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 
Have  you  ever  noticed  the  suggestive  things 
he  says  about  the  Church  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles?  Mr.  Hugh  Redwood 
in  his  spiritual  autobiography  states  that  at  an 
important  stage  in  his  conversion  he  opened 
Weymouth’s  N.T.,  and  in  a  topic  sentence 
found  just  the  message  he  most  needed  at  that 
time.  Perhaps  we  can  find  a  message  for  the 


hour  in  certain  other  of  Weymouth’s  topic 
sentences  and  phrases.  We  wish  to  notice  how 
he  describes  the  Church  in  the  first  third  of 
Acts.  No  attempt  need  be  made  here  at  any 
exegesis  of  the  passages. 

“The  Daily  Life  of  the  Church ”  2:4. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  what  the  first  Christians 
were  doing,  day  by  day,  Their  actions  were 
not  such  as  can  be  emulated  by  twentieth 
century  Christians,  but  we  do  need  zeal  equal 
to  theirs.  In  a  statement  drawn  up  by  a  mis- 
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sion  body  last  year,  we  read  :  “We  see  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  work  to  which  we  believe  we  have  been 
called  as  a  part  of  a  great  movement  of  the  will 
til  God  for  mankind  in  which  all  the  forces  of 
the  world  ana  of  life  are  held  in  the  restraint  of 
control  of  the  Most  High”  (Lakeville  Report 
P-91),  The  subject  states  a  DAILY  life  of  the 
Church.  The  Christian  Church  is  to  serve 
daily,  and  not  just  once  a  week.  If  “all  the 
forces  of  the  world  are  to  be  influenced  and 
used  by  the  Church,  it  must  function  every  day, 
and  not  merely  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

Dr.  K.  L.  Butterfield  believes  in  this  full¬ 
time  service  of  the  Church,  and  has  presented 
a  seven-fold  program  for  rural  churches.  To 
be  sure  he  does  not  mean  that  one  thing  is  to 
be  done  each  day  to  the  neglect  of  the  other  six. 
His  outline  reminds  us  that  there  is  plenty  of 
work  for  every  day,  real  “spiritual  service”. 
Dr.  Butterfield  writes  :  “A  seven-fold  commun¬ 
ity  program  might  comprise  the  following : 
Preaching  and  worship;  this  is  the  first  and 
abiding  function  of  the  Church  .  .  .  Religious 
education  :  ...  an  effort  to  permeate  the  lives 
of  all  individuals  with  the  spirit  and  teachings 
of  Jesus.  General  education  :  the  community 
school  is  the  best  single  expression  of  this  ser¬ 
vice  of  education  for  village  people.  Ministry 
of  healing  and  hygiene:  in  the  villages  this  is 
a  great  untilled  field  of  Christian  service.  Play 
and  recreation,  cultural  activities  generally. 
Economic  improvement :  .  .  .  agriculture  .  .  . 
co-operative  societies  .  .  .  and  village  industries 
.  .  .  Help  for  home-makers:  the  special  re¬ 
quirements  of  women  and  children  demand  a 
classification  by  themselves”  ( Int .  Rev.  Missions, 
July  1932,  p.  417). 

“The  Church  Prays  for  Courage”  4:23. 

The  early  Church  not  only  realized  its  need 
for  courage,  but-  it  also  knew  how  to  acquire 
courage.  The  need  to-day  for  courage  is  no 
less  and  the  method  for  getting  courage  is  none 
other  than  that  of  prayer.  Dr.  T.  R.  Glover, 
in  the  London  Daily  Times,  once  made  a  'plea 
for  the  bigger  thing.’  He  said  :  “Let  us  no 
longer  pray  in  a  peddling  way.”  That  ‘bigger 
thing’  is  courage.  Let  the  Church  be  bold  to 
ask  for  courage  and  be  sure  it  will  receive  it. 
Professor  Karl  Barth  once  said  that :  “There 
have  often  been  frankly  unreligious  men  who 
felt  the  whole  importance  and  gravity  of  the 
question  about  God  much  more  keenly  and  ex¬ 
pressed  it  much  more  poignantly  than  the  most 
deeply  and  zealously  pious.”  If  this  is  true,  it 
means  that  some  Christians  use  prayer  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  courage  and  not  as  a  means  of  ob- 
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taining  courage.  K.  W.  Grubb  is  a  missionary 
to  the  Indians  of  the  Upper  Amazon  Valley  of 
South  America.  He  tells  how  he  and  a 
German  scientist  advanced  well  into  Indian 
territory,  hurriedly  built  a  house  of  sheet-iron 
and  were  very  soon  attacked  by  local  Indians. 
When  the  Indians  discovered  that  their  arrows 
would  not  penetrate  the  walls,  nor  would  fire 
burn  them,  they  sent  their  calling  cards  to  their 
new  neighbors.  They  promised  to  be  peaceful 
on  condition  that  they  be  given  some  of  “this 
new  kind  of  bark’  (sheet-iron).  Each  man 
was  presented  with  one  piece  of  sheet-iron  and 
each  woman  was  given  two  fishing-hooks. 
Next  day  they  came  back,  each  man  wearing 
an  iron  hat  and  the  women’s  ears  adorned  with 
fish-hooks.  Iron  is  for  the  blood,  not  for  the 
head.  Courage  is  for  the  heart  (cour-heart)  not 
for  the  tongue.  The  Church  needs  the  iron  of 
courage.  We  need  to  learn  that,  like  the  steel 
posts  and  girders  of  a  concrete  building,  the 
iron  of  courage  is  something  that  is  neither  to 
be  seen  nor  heard,  but  felt. 

When  Byrd  and  Bennett  reached  the  North 
Pole  in  June  1926,  Edwin  Markham  began  his 
poem  to  the  heroes  in  these  words :  — 

“The  men  of  dauntless  heart  have  willed  and 

won, 

The  impossible  is  done,”  etc. 

God  give  us  courage  and  strength  to  perform 
‘the  impossible’. 

“The  Brotherly  Love  of  the  Church”  4:32. 

When  a  man  and  woman  love  each  other 
they  unite  and  become  one.  The  brotherly 
love  of  the  churches  is  manifested  in  the  many 
efforts  and  plans  for  church  union.  In  the  cur¬ 
rent  Review  the  Editor  invites  contributions 
preparatory  to  the  coming  General  Assembly, 
and  suggests  Church  Union  as  one  of  the  live 
topics  of  the  day.  Elsewhere  we  are  told  that 
in  1934  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A.  and 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  will  unite. 
They  should. 

J.  W.  Pickett,  Chairman  of  the  General  Con¬ 
ference  Committee  of  Federation,  speaks  in  his 
committee’s  report  of  the  desire  for  wider 
union,  not  only  with  other  Methodist  Churches, 
but  also  with  Calvinistic  Churches.  We  read  : 

From  India  has  come  a  plea  for  the  removal 
of  difficulties  that  keep  Methodists  and  Presby¬ 
terians  apart.”  The  various  phases  of  this  live 
problem  require  accurate  thinking  and  infinite 
patience.  A.  R.  Graham  of  our  own  church 
needs  our  orayers  and  support  in  the  important 
work  he  has  undertaken  as  chairman  of  our 
committee  on  union. 
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Along  this  line  our  enthusiasm  will  be 
aroused  by  reading  of  union  movements  in 
England.  The  president  of  the  United 
Methodist  Conference  recently  stated  that : 
“Quite  possibly  the  movement  for  union  has 
not  spent  itself  (he  assumes  Methodist  union). 
Again  and  again  we  find  that  goals  are  only 
starting  points.”  A  reporter  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Conference  writes :  “We  are  all 
taking  union  for  granted.”  He  refers  to  the 
union  of  the  three  Methodist  Churches  of 
England,  consummation  of  which  will  have 
doubtless  been  carried  through  before  these 
lines  are  printed. 

There  is  an  able  statement  on  toleration  in 
the  1926  General  Assembly  Minutes  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A.  Among  othei 
requests  all  men  are  urged  to  be  “led  into  a 
convincing  compliance  with  the  Master’s  new 
commandment  to  love  one  another  ...  to  ex¬ 
ercise  mutual  forbearance  towards  one  another.  ’ 
Dr.  C.  R.  Erdman  once  said  :  “It  would  be  a 
blessing  if  no  man  were  allowed  to  debate 
Christian  doctrine  unless  he  possessed  a  vein  of 
humor,  common  sense,  and  brotherly  love.” 
These  three  graces  are  needed  just  as  much  in 
discussing  matters  of  church  union.  Let  brother 
love  continue  and  increase.  Let  church  union 
have  its  way  as  far  as  God  will  lead  us. 

“Seven  Church  Officers  Appoiiited”  6:1. 

These  seven  were  appointed  that  others 
might  be  freed  for  full  time  spiritual  duties. 
Of  these  the  chief  was  that  of  spreading  the 
Good  News.  If  the  earlv  church  had  not 
been  a  missionary  church  it  would  not  long 
have  continued  to  exist. 

When  a  church  projects  its  organization  half 
way  around  the  world,  should  the  branch  which 
takes  root  in  the  new  country  grow  into  a 
church  or  should  it  simply  be  the  guardian  of 
the  church  which  will  grow  ud  under  its  nur¬ 
ture?  In  other  words,  is  a  Mission  something 
that  grows  into  a  Church,  or  is  it  something 
static  that  watches  and  encourages  the  growth 
of  the  Church?  The  Mission  Board  Manual  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A.,  states  :  “The 
Mission  is  not  a  permanent  institution.  It  is 
a  necessary  organization  in  the  first  stages  of 
evangelization,  but  aims  to  build  up  an 
indigenous  church”  (p.  6).  How  long  can  an 
organization  exist  without  developing  character¬ 
istics  of  permanency?  Would  it  be  in  order 
to  suggest  that  in  the  case  of  the  A.  P.  Mission 
in  India,  that  1934,  our  centenary  year,  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  termination  of  “the  first  stages  of 
evangelization.” 

4 


The  question  of  relation  of  Church  and  Mis¬ 
sion  is  one  in  which  nearly  all  U .  C.  Review 
readers  are  interested.  About  three  years  ago 
J.  W.  Bowman,  our  esteemed  Editor,  with 
prophetic  fervor,  preached  a  sermon  on  Mission 
Delenda  Est,  or  some  such  title,  perhaps  a 
less  severe  one.  My  first  impression  was  to 
write  him  and  suggest  that  since  he  felt  that 
way  about  it  he  had  better  resign.  In  his  reply 
he  wisely  told  me  that  in  this  life  some  things 
are  more  difficult  than  resignation;  that  for¬ 
saking  an  institution  is  no  solution  of  the 
problem.  Nowadays  the  via  media  between 
dissatisfaction  with  the  status  quo  and  an  ad¬ 
vanced  position  which  might  suggest  resignation 
to  some,  is  anything  but  a  happy  medium.  If 
the  Missions  as  organizations  (temporary  ones) 
would  disappear,  then  the  Gordian  knot  would 
be  cut.  Two  years  ago  in  this  magazine  I 
asked  whether  the  Mission  (A.P.)  was  willing 
to  give  its  life  for  the  sake  of  the  Church  in 
India.  Many  remarks  which  I  have  read  and 
heard  in  this  biennium  give  a  loud  answer— 
NO !  Now,  instead  of  asking  the  question,  I 
state  plainly  that  the  Mission  should  and  must 
give  its  life  for  the  sake  of  the  Indian  Church. 
In  that  same  article  of  1930  I  wrote  :  “Better  to 
make  mistakes  as  a  servant  of  the  Indian 
Church  than  to  enjoy  success  in  the  service  of 
the  Mission.”  An  Indian  brother  wrote  me  ot 
his  unbounded  joy  upon  reading  those  words. 
But  alas !  it  is  still  a  theoretical  statement.  The 
writer  is  still  as  much  a  servant  of  his  Mission 
and  as  little  a  servant  of  the  Church  as  he  was 
two  years  ago.  He  dare  not  try  to  place  the 
blame  but  he  dare  not  deny  the  fact. 

In  1931  while  Professor  S.  N.  Talijpuddiii 
was  visiting  in  the  United  States  he  made  this 
statement :  “The  work  of  the  Mission  should 
be  more  and  more  related  directly  to  the 
Church.  The  indigenous  Church  is  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  institutions  of  the  Mission. 
The  energy  and  the  money  which  should  have 
built  up  the  Church  have  gone  into  these  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  Missions.  All  the  work  should 
be  correlated  with  the  activities  of  the  Church 
and  the  entire  system  should  be  church-centric, 
not  mission-centric”  (Lakeville  Report  67).  A 
practical  question  arises  here  :  Has  the  Mission 
developed  its  other  institutions  at  a  pace  far 
faster  than  that  of  the  growth  of  the  Church, 
so  that  to-day  it  is  impossible  to  make  “the 
entire  system”  church-centric?  This  is  a 
problem  for  experts  to  solve. 

In  an  attempt  at  a  solution  C.  H.  Rice  sug¬ 
gests  the  following:  — 

“All  departments  are  subsidiary  to  the 
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Church,  are  its  recruiting  or  training  agencies. 
The  Church  hears  reports  from  and  makes 
suggestions  to  all  these  departments,  but  should 
not  be  loaded  with  the  work  of  administering 
them.  1  he  Church  should  administer  and 
control  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  all  self-sup¬ 
porting  or  subsidized  churches.  The  work 
of  the  department  of  evangelistic  extension 
especially  should  be  steadily  and  consistently 
turned  over  to  the  Church.  The  participation 
of  missionaries  in  the  Church  should  be  rather 
in  connection  with  the  services  and  evangelistic 
enterprises  of  local  congregations  than  with  the 
organization  of  Church  Councils.”  (1932  A.  P. 
Mission  Minutes.) 

In  the  same  volume  in  which  S.  N.  Talib- 
uddin’s  words  are  found,  (see  above)  this  also 
is  found  :  We  look  forward  to  the  progressive 
assumption,  on  the  part  of  all  the  younger 
churches,  of  full  responsibility  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  support  of  all  activities  now  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Mission,  or  by  the  Church 
and  Mission  in  co-operation.”  If  the  sum  total 
of  all  individual  energy  and  effort  now  avail¬ 
able  is  sufficient  to  carry  on  all  the  work 
supervised  by  Church  and  Mission,  would  not 
this  same  total  of  energy  and  effort,  (assuming 
the  possibility  of  complete  transfer)  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  carry  on  this  same  work,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Church  and  Church  alone? 
Weymouth  says  that  Church  officers  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  not  Mission  officers. 

" Rapid  Growth  of  the  Church”  6:7. 

‘‘The  Church  Greatly  Prospers”  9 

Here  are  noted  the  Progress  and  Prosperity 
of  the  Church.  Dr.  Iff.  E.  Kirk  says  the  word 
“Progress”  never  got  into  the  vocabulary  of 
human  nature  until  the  seventeenth  century. 
God  apparently  has  permitted  Prosperity  to  ac¬ 
company  Progress.  The  Church  has  grown 
during  the  centuries,  and  is  still  growing. 
Cotton  Mather’s  signet  ring  bore  the  design  of 
a  fruit-tree  and  the  reference,  Ps.  1  13.  As 
he  lay  dying  his  son  asked  him  for  one  word 
“to  remember.”  The  aged  preacher  feebly 
whispered  “fruitful.”  No  one  can  deny  that 
the  Church  has  been  fruitful,  has  in  fact  borne 
several  kinds  of  good  fruit.  Dr.  Chas.  Stelzle 
is  responsible  for  the  figures  which  indicate 
that  in  1850  the  Protestant  Church  members 
were  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of 
the  U.S.  while  by  1925  this  percentage  had 
risen  to  26  per  cent.  Recently  some  one  has 
stated  that  in  India  alone  twelve  hundred  people 
are  added  to  the  Christian  fold  every  week. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  Acts  6:7,  “many 
priests  obeyed  the  faith.”  The  fact  that  priests 


were  converted  may  account  for  this  “rapid 
growth  of  the  Church.”  Last  winter  in  a  large 
town  in  Gwalior  State  a  Hindu  temple  priest 
became  greatly  interested  in  our  party  and  the 
second  day  went  with  us  to  the  bazaar.  But  in 
the  midst  of  the  meeting  when  he  heard  a  word 
spoken  against  idolatry  (i.e.,  against  his  bread 
and  butter)  he  shouted  his  protest  and  at  once 
forsook  us.  Is  this  not  one  of  the  big  hind¬ 
rances  to  spiritual  growth  among  our  village 
Christians,  viz.,  the  influence  of  the  old  leaders. 
How  difficult  it  is  to  get  converts  to  break  off 
relations  with  the  “Bhagats”.  Where  occasion¬ 
ally  the  Bhagat  becomes  a  Christian  his  people 
follow  much  more  willingly.  In  Etawah 
District  the  work  among  sweener  Christians 
was  (and  I  suppose,  is)  greatly  handicapped  by 
two  “chaudhries”,  one  of  whom  had  never 
been  baptized  and  the  other,  who  was  only  a 
nominal  convert. 

The  second  reference  refers  esoecially  to 
spiritual  growth.  “The  Church  .  .  .  had 
peace  and  was  spiritually  built  up;  and  grew 
in  numbers,  living  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and 
receiving  encouragement  from  the  Holy  Spirit” 
(9:31).  Moffatt  makes  the  Christians  appear 
more  active  when  he  translates  the  last  claum  : 
“by  its  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

“ The  First  Gentile  Church”  //;/ 9. 

‘‘A  Letter  to  the  Gentile  Churches”  1 5:22. 

In  Antioch  “there  were  a  vast  number  who 
believed  and  turned  to  the  Lord.”  Dr. 
Bowman,  looking  forward  to  our  General  As¬ 
sembly  asks  whether  we  are  “to  hear  some 
definite  proposal  regarding  a  Foreign  Mission 
for  our  beloved  United  Church.”  Principal 
S.  K.  Roy  writes  :  “It  is  no  use  blinking  the 
fact  that  the  Indian  Church  is  not  missionary 
in  character,  and  as  a  rule  the  missionary  voca¬ 
tion  appeals  to  a  very  few  young  men.  The 
Church  is  not  missionary  in  character,  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  regarded  as  a  special 
job  of  the  foreign  missionary  and  of  a  few 
Indian  catechists  paid  by  them”  (Aug.  N.  C.  C. 
Rev.  p.  408).  He  goes  on  to  state  Christian 
Colleges  must  share  the  blame  for  this  state  of 
affairs.  But  just  here  our  concern  is  to  see  how 
far  the  Church  itself  is  responsible  in  this 
matter.  Is  it  true  that  Theological  Colleges 
need  to  revise  their  courses  of  study?  Is  the 
allegation  true  that  the  system  of  mission-paid 
evangelists  and  mission-compound  Christian 
communities  is  largely  the  cause  of  this  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  missionary  call? 

In  1923  at  the  Nagpur  General  Assembly  I 
remember  with  what  zeal  A.  Ralla  Ram  spoke 
on  this  subject,  and  how  he  essayed  to  arouse  the 
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Assembly  to  launch  forth  on  this  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise,  then  and  there.  At  last  lie 
himself  has  gone  as  a  foreign  missionary  but 
his  term  is  to  be  a  very  brief  one.  The  Church 
used  to  say  to  its  foreign  missionaries  :  “You 
go  down  and  we  will  hold  the  ropes.”  That 
statement  has  been  imoroved  to  :  “You  go  out 
and  we  will  hold  the  purse-strings.”  Purse¬ 
strings  suggest  a  very  important  item,  viz.,  the 
financial  aspect.  The  U.  C.  of  North  India 
must  not  send  out  a  foreign  missionary  just  for 
the  name  of  the  thing.  It  must  send  him 
(them)  and  provide  the  support.  (Mr.  Hodge 
is  still  seeking  support  for  the  four  who  have 
been  sent  to  England.)  Will  the  Indian  Church 
have  a  vision  of  this  work  when  it  becomes 
financially  able  to  support  it?  Or,  will  it,  by 
God’s  goodness,  become  financially  able  to  sup¬ 
port  it  as  soon  as  it  has  the  vision? 

In  1812  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  objected 
to  the  incorporation  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  because, 
“the  country  has  no  religion  to  spare.”  The 
Church  that  has  no  religion  to  spare  has  no 
religion  at  all. 

"The  Surprise  and  Joy  of  the  Church”  12:12. 
"There  was  great  joy  in  that  City”  8:8. 

P.  W.  Wilson  called  his  book  on  Revelation 
“The  Vision  we  forget.”  The  early  Church 
members  were  thrilled  because  God  did  sur¬ 
prising  things  through  and  for  them.  These 
early  Christians  were  exultant  with  joy  because 
the  new  life  was  overflowing.  Fellowship  and 
personal  associations  made  them  alive  with  new 
hope  and  power.  C.  F.  Andrews  tells  how  in 
his  pre-missionary  days  his  spirit  was  quickened 
and  this  note  of  expectancy  was  aroused  in  him 
by  his  reading  A.  Schweitzer’s  The  Quest  of 
the  Historical  Jesus.  Bishop  Brent  shortly 
before  his  death  attended  the  Fausanne  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Church  matters,  and  later  lamented  the 
fact  that  doctrinal  matters  had  “eclipsed  in  the 
Church’s  thought  the  spiritual  verities  which 
were  the  substances  of  the  pristine  Gospel.” 

Fast  year  Professor  Talibuddin  said  to  an 
American  audience :  “Cannot  the  same  Holy 
Spirit  perform  the  same  miracle  as  of  old  and 
bring  about  that  revival  of  spiritual  life  which 
will  release  for  India  its  spiritual  resources  and 
constrain  our  Christians  to  share  what  they  have 
with  their  countrymen?  In  the  expression  of 
its  life  the  indigenous  Church  should  be  like  a 
spring  or  hill  torrent  which  rushes  down  from 
the  hills  and  whose  power  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  comes  from  above.”  Are  we  to-day  so 
much  under  the  spell  of  facts,  figures  and  fail¬ 


ures  that  we  no  longer  look  for  God’s  surprises? 
“Though  the  vision  tarry  it  will  surely  come.” 

Michelangelo  knew  how  to  surprise  and 
please  his  friends.  Ruskin  said  of  him  :  “He 
took  a  brush  of  hog’s  hair  and  some  paint  and 
there  was  more  of  God  in  the  world.”  Do  our 
responsive  hearts  make  “more  of  God  in  the 
world”?  The  great  Dan  Crawford  who  gave 
his  life  for  Africa  in  1926,  had  one  passion. 
One  of  his  colleagues  wrote  of  him  :  “His  one 
obsession  was  premillenarianism,  he  called  it 
‘anymomentism.’  ”  Call  it  what  you  will,  but 
let  us  have  the  thrill  of  it  or  otherwise  we  grow 
stale.  Peter  Rawlings  (Hugh  Redwood)  tells 
in  “God  in  the  Shadows,”  how  in  a  preachers’ 
prayer-meeting  which  lasted  till  midnight,  he 
felt  the  Peace  of  Pentecost.  It  is  a  Peace  in 
which  outwardly  all  is  calm,  but  inwardly 
everything  is  vibrant  with  the  verve  of  joyous¬ 
ness. 

Fet  us  come  back  to  where  we  started,  to  the 
“Daily  Fife  of  the  Church.”  “And  day  by  day 
attending  constantly  in  the  Temple  with  one 
accord,  and  breaking  bread  in  private  houses, 
they  took  their  meals  with  great  happiness  and 
single-heartedness  praising  God  and  being  re¬ 
garded  with  favour  by  all  the  people.”  May 
“the  General  Assembly  and  Church  of  the  first¬ 
born,”  at  its  next  session,  be  given  divine  guid¬ 
ance  in  these  and  other  problems  of  the 
Kingdom.* 

*  Since  writing  this  last  paragraph  I  have  found  on  the 
front  page  of  the  British  Weekly  of  August  18,  1932 
just  what  I  had  wanted  to  say.  Dr.  Clark  expresses, 
this  idea  most  impressively. 
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The  Pilgrim  Seeker" 

J.  CHADWICK  JACKSON 


F)  ARM  AN  AND  Paribrajak.  The  word 
■*"  “paribrajak”  means  a  wandering  sadhu. 
Our  first  sight  of  Parmanand  was  on  a  spring 
morning  in  1930.  We  were  travelling  by 
motor  from  Benares  to  Jaunpur,  a  thirty-five 
miles  journey.  Five  miles  out  from  Benares 
we  overtook  a  tall  young  sadhu,  in  clean,  newly 
dyed  sadhu  dress,  with  very  thoughtful  face. 
We  offered  him  a  lift  for  as  far  as  he  would  be 
going  our  way,  and  he  gratefully  accented,  say¬ 
ing  he  had  a  long  pilgrimage  before  him.  He 
had  been  in  Benares,  studying  Sanskrit,  and 
was  now  bound  for  Badrinath  in  the  far  away 
Himalayas,  visiting  sacred  places  on  the  way, 
hoping  to  come  into  contact  with  holy  men  and 
to  learn  from  them.  He  ,  was  with  us  for  an 
hour  in  the  motor,  and  we  were  charmed  with 
his  spirit  and  pleased  with  his  conversation. 
On  setting  him  down  we  gave  him  a  copy  of 
the  Gospel  and  a  card  bearing  our  Benares  ad¬ 
dress,  inviting  him  to  call  on  us  at  any  time. 

Eighteen  months  later,  the  card,  still  clean, 
was  presented  at  our  house,  and  he  became  a 
guest  in  our  Ashram.  He  now  tells  his  own 
story  in  Hindi,  which  I  translate:  — 

“My  father  and  my  two  brothers  were  all 
in  the  army,  and  I  went  from  place  to  place 
with  them,  getting  my  education  up  to  the 
ninth  class  in  various  schools.  I  formed  the 
habit  of  going  into  solitude  to  think  about  the 
search  for  God,  and  exposed  myself  fasting  in 
the  great  heat — that  was  a  rainless  year.  I  fell 
very  ill  and  was  in  hospital  for  six  days.  I 
often  thought  of  conversing  with  missionaries 
or  Christians,  but  my  Brahmin  pride  prevented 
me,  as  my  training  had  caused  me  to  regard 
association  with  them  as  a  defilement.  I  talked 
with  many  sadhus,  but  received  very  little  help. 
One  day  in  school  a  new  Hindu  teacher  taught 
me  a  passage  in  the  Hindi  Ramayan,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  which  is  :  — 

“May  that  Lord,  by  Whose  grace  the  dumb 
become  eloquent  and  the  lame  ascend  the 
highest  mountains ,  Who  is  the  destroyer  of 
the  guilt  of  this  evil  age,  be  gracious  also  to 
me. 

“I  thought,  ‘If  Fie  can  do  this,  why  do  1 
laboriously  struggle  for  learning?  I  will  leave 
all  and  become  His.  He  shall  teach  me  all 
things.’  On  coming  out  of  hospital  I  left  home 
altogether  and  took  to  the  road,  determined  to 


visit  sacred  places,  associate  with  sadhus  and 
gain  the  knowledge  of  God.  Leaving  Mathura 
I  went  to  Brindaban  and  there  sat  by  the  road¬ 
side  tired  out.  Two  men  came  along — one  a 
Ramanandi  and  the  other  a  Sannyasi,  a  good 
man.  They  stopped  and  asked  me  what  I  was 
doing  there.  I  told  them  of  my  search  for  God 
and  my  leaving  home  and  my  purpose.  They 
very  kindly  reasoned  with  me  urging  me  to 
return  home.  ‘There  are  good  sadhus,’  they 
said,  ‘but  they  are  very  few.  The  great  majority 
are  lazy  and  selfish,  sensual  and  given  to  the 
use  of  stupefying  intoxicants.  You  are  choos¬ 
ing  a  hard  path.  Go  back  home.’  ‘No,’  said 
I.  ‘Take  me  along  with  you.  I  will  learn  of 
you.’  We  walked  on  to  Delhi  and  eventually 
to  Hard  war,  which  I  found  to  be  full  of  sadhus. 
There  I  came  across  a  Naga — of  the  class  of 
sadhus  who  wear  no  clothing  at  all.  Here,  I 
thought,  is  a  living  example  of  uttermost  renun¬ 
ciation.  I  attached  myself  to  him  as  a  disciple 
and  stayed  with  him  for  about  a  month.  One 
day  he  asked  me  to  fill  his  pipe  for  him.  I  did 
so  and  brought  it  to  him.  He  said,  ‘You  must 
first  take  a  few  draws.’  I  said,  ‘No  intoxicant 
has  ever  passed  my  lips,  and  my  vow  forbids 
smoking.’  He  said,  ‘If  you  don’t  first  smoke, 
I  will  not  accept  it  at  your  hands.’  This  meant 
of  course  that  he  expected  obedience,  or  he 
would  not  keep  me  as  his  disciple.  I  was  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  start  this  bad  habit  against  which 
the  two  men  had  warned  me.  So  there  and 
then,  disappointed  and  alone,  I  left  him.  I 
took  the  long  journey  over  the  mountain  passes 
and  along  the  sacred  rivers  to  Badrinath. 

“On  coming  back  I  found  my  way  to  Fyza- 
bad.  There  I  found  one  worthy  to  become  my 
Guru  or  teacher.  This  Guru  was  very  en¬ 
lightened,  a  worshipper  of  the  One  God.  When 
he  thought  me  somewhat  advanced,  he  sent  me 
to  Benares  to  study  the  Laghu  Kaumudi,  and 
on  his  recommendation  I  was  received  into  the 
Paribrajak  Mandal  (a  society  of  sadhus).  After 
some  time  spent  in  study  here,  I  was  not  happy, 
and  decided  to  go  again  on  the  long  pilgrimage 
to  Nepal.  As  I  was  leaving  Benares,  on  the 
road  you  kindly  spoke  to  me  and  gave  me  a 
lift  in  your  car.  After  leaving  you  at  launpur, 
1  performed  the  pilgrimage,  and  on  my  return 
came  to  Ram  Katora  to  see  you.  The  Gospel 
of  Luke  which  you  gave  me,  I  had  read  and 
then  passed  on  to  a  sadhu  who  begged  it  from 
me. 
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“I  am  leaving  you  to-day,  having  found  my 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  I  intend  where- 
ever  I  go  to  preach  Him  as  the  only  Saviour 
of  men.  I  am  assured  of  your  fatherlike  love 
to  me,  and  shall  certainly  come  to  see  you  and 
Mataji  (Mother)  again,  if  God  permits,  hut 
having  received  the  true  inward  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  I  am  going  away  for  a  time  for 
the  testing  of  the  pilgrim  road  before  I  take  the 
outward  water  baptism.  I  do  not  wish  to  be¬ 
come  a  paid  preacher  of  any  church  or  mission, 

Missionary 

Dr  J.  M. 

HATEVER  the  preparation  a  man  may 
have  received  before  entering  on  active 
missionary  work,  it  is  recognised  that  once  he 
arrives  in  the  land  of  his  adoption,  he  must 
devote  his  energies  to  the  study  of  the  langu¬ 
ages  of  the  people  among  whom  he  is  to  live. 
And  it  may  be  justly  claimed  that  the  arrange¬ 
ments  which  prevail  at  present  are  satisfactory. 
Though  every  man  with  any  sense  of  his 
deficiencies  realises  that  to  make  himself  effi¬ 
cient,  a  lifetime  is  required. 

It  is  not  in  reference  to  languages,  however, 
that  one  would  be  disposed  to  suggest  that 
there  is  any  lack  of  organization,  but  in  the 
study  of  the  religions  and  life  of  the  people. 
And  the  question  arises,  should  our  Mission 
Boards  at  home  and  our  Councils  in  the  field 
not  make  arrangements  for  securing  that  their 
missionaries  will  pursue  the  study  of  Indian 
religions  in  a  systematic  fashion.  Once  a  mis¬ 
sionary  has  begun  his  definite  work,  whether  as 
a  doctor  or  teacher  or  evangelist,  he  finds  that 
his  many  duties  are  only  too  apt  to  curtail  his 
opportunities  for  study.  And  yet  if  we  wish 
to  secure  the  sympathy  of  the  people  among 
whom  we  labour,  we  must  learn  to  understand 
their  thoughts.  And  so  one  asks  if  it  could 
not  be  ordained,  that,  along  with  the  linguistic 
examinations,  there  should  be  an  examination 
in  the  religions  of  India.  During  a  man’s  first 
year  of  service,  most  Mission  Councils  arrange 
that  his  time  should  be  devoted  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  study  of  the  languages;  and  yet  the  most 
energetic  person  cannot  work  at  languages  all 
day.  In  the  wealth  of  books  which  might  be 
prescribed  for  study  and  subsequent  examin¬ 
ation,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  choice,  and  in  this 
paper  I  confine  myself  to  Hinduism,  as  I  am 
specially  interested  in  that  subject.  There  are 
however,  two  books  which  I  would  venture  to 
name:  (i)  Monier  Williams’  little  book  on 
Hinduism,  published  by  the  S.  P.  C.  K.,  and 
(2)  Farquhar’s  Modern  Religious  Movements 
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but  to  keep  to  my  Indian  way  of  life  and  so 
serve  Christ.” 

He  went  with  our  blessing.  Had  he  asked 
for  baptism  we  should  have  given  it  without 
hesitation.  His  meek  and  blameless  character, 
and  his  quiet  but  definite  holy  boldness  in  con¬ 
fessing  Christ  on  the  streets  of  Benares  and 
before  his  former  sadhu  associates  (amongst 
whom  his  change  has  caused  intense  antagon¬ 
ism),  have  convinced  us  that  he  is  a  true  disciple 
of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Preparation 

MACFIE. 

in  India  (Macmillan),  for  examination  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year.  The  first  book  though 
small  in  size  covers  a  large  field  and  will  take 
a  lot  of  reading.  Dr.  Farquhar’s  is  full  of  the 
most  vital  and  most  interesting  material,  but  it 
is  so  clear  and  fascinating  that  most  persons 
will  not  lay  it  down  till  they  have  read  it  from 
cover  to  cover.  For  the  second  year  I  should 
suggest  (3)  Monier  Williams’  Indian  Wisdom 
(Luzac)  and  (4)  Hinduism  and  Brahmanism 
(Murray).  There  is  no  work  more  necessary 
to  the  study  of  Hinduism  than  the  former  of 
these  two  books,  and  it  is  written  with  a  charm 
which  Monier  Williams’  bocks  do  not  always 
possess.  As  an  alternative  to  Williams’  last 
named  work  Farquhar’s  Crown  of  Hinduism 
or  Hopkins’  Religions  of  India  might  be  sub¬ 
stituted.  To  make  it  compulsory  on  all  young 
missionaries  to  pass  an  examination  in  these 
four  books  during  their  first  two  years  in  the 
country  is  not  an  unreasonable  demand.  Nor 
is  it  any  reply  to  make  that  they  will  probably 
do  so  in  any  case.  They  will  do  so  much  more 
thoroughly  and  with  more  permanent  profit, 
if  they  have  an  examination  in  view.  It  is 
sometimes  asked  what  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  specialized  missionary  preparation  during 
the  first  term  of  service  in  the  mission  field. 
And  as  five  years  is  the  usual  period  of  service, 
the  question  arises  what  can  be  done  to  make 
men  more  proficient  in  the  remaining  three 
years.  It  is  recognized  that  for  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  Hinduism,  the  most  valuable  medium  is 
books  written  by  Hindus  themselves.  Now  it 
so.  happens  that  there  are  two  books  very 
widely  known  in  Northern  India.  I  refer  to 
the  Prem  Sugar,  the  Hindi  version  of  the  tenth 
book  of  the  Bliagavata  Parana,  written  by 
Lallu  Lai,  and  published  in  1805;  and  the 
Ramayan  of  Tulsidas,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare.  Of  Tulsidas’s  poem,  it  is  often 
said  that  it  is  the  bible  of  Northern  India.  We 
are  fortunate  in  having  two  admirable  English 
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ti  cinsltitions  of  both  worlds.  The  Pyem  Surety 
has  been  translated  by  Professor  Eastwick  (Con¬ 
stable),  and  the  Ramayan  by  Growse,  (Ram 
Narain,  Allahabad).  The  Pyem  Sagar  is 
written  in  comparatively  simple  Hindi,  and, 
apart  from  the  poetical  headings  of  the  various 
chapters,  is  easy  reading.  The  Ramayan’ s 
Hindi  is  somewhat  archaic;  but  several  editions 
have  a  modern  Hindi  interlinear  version.*  The 
Pyem  Sagay  might  very  well  be  prescribed  for 
a  third  year  examination.  The  whole  book 
should  be  read  in  English,  and  at  least  one-half 
of  it  in  Hindi.  As  to  the  Ramayan  of  Tulsidas, 
it  also  should  be  read  in  English  in  full  and  the 
Ayodhya  section  in  Hindi,  the  examination 
taking  place  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year.  The 
Item  Sagay  deals  with  the  life  of  Krishna  and 
the  Ramayan  with  the  life  of  Rama,  both 
of  them  incarnations  of  the  god  Vishnu. 
Taken  together,  they  shew  us  Hinduism  ot  the 
Vaishnava  sect  at  its  worst,  and  at  its  best. 

I  recognize  that  some  missionaries,  as  they 
read  these  observations  may  say,  “who  has  time 
for  all  these  things”?  My  answer  simply  is, 
“You  must  find^  time  for  these  things.”  To 
make  himself  efficient  a  missionary  must  get  to 

‘Guzerati  Press,  Bombay  and  Indian  Press,  Allahabad. 
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know  not  only  the  language  but  the  religion  of 
the  people  he  seeks  to  win  for  Christ.  His  work 
will  be  more  effective  and  his  hearers  wiil  listen 
to  him  with  more  respect,  and  they  will  be 
more  easily  influenced  when  they  find  that  he 
is  acquainted  with  their  religious  books  as  well 
as  his  own. 

I  do  not  advocate  this  knowledge  so  that  a 
missionary  may  be  able  to  argue  with  his  audi¬ 
ence.  The  less  argument  there  is  the  better. 
We  go  to  India,  not  to  attack  the  religion  of 
others,  but  to  present  our  own.  But  it  is  in¬ 
evitable  that  from  time  to  time  some  sort  of 
controversy  should  arise,  and  it  is  most  un¬ 
desirable  that  a  missionary  should  be  ignorant 
of  the  religion  which  he  happens  to  criticise. 
The  more  ignorant  he  is,  the  more  likely  is  he 
to  be  lacking  in  sympathy  and  charity. 

In  conclusion,  the  question  is  sometimes 
asked  what  specialized  missionary  preparation 
can  be  secured  during  a  missionary’s  furlough. 
I  should  suggest  that  in  his  first  furlough  at 
least,  arrangements  should  be  made  to  secure 
some  knowledge  of  Sanskrit.  If  he  cannot  at¬ 
tend  a  university  where  Sanskrit  is  taught,  he 
will  find  that  Perry’s  Sanscrit  Pyimey  (Ginn  & 
Co.)  has  made  the  introduction  to  the  study  of 
that  difficult  language  as  easy  as  it  can  be  made. 
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GOOD  BARGAINS 

IN  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

I  he  following  lines  are  of  excellent  value  and  wil 
entire  satisfaction. 

S.  Rose  &  Co  s  Violin  Outfits  comprising  a  good  model  Violin  with 
Ebony  fittings  with  Bow,  Tuning  Pipe.  Resin  and  extra  strings  in 
neat  Case  complete.  Rs.  20.  25,  30,  35  to  Rs  350. 

S.  Rose  &,  Co  s  Mandolins.  Neapolitan  or  Round-bucked  pattern 
Rs.  15  to  Rs.  150,  Flat-bucked  pattern  Rs.  17-8  to  75. 
Banjo-Mandolins,  the  popular  zither  banjo  style,  with  eight  Strings, 
complete  in  neat  case.  Rs  22-8,  Rs  29-8  to  Rs.  90. 

S.  Rose  &  Co  s  Ukuleles  the  popular  easily  mastered  four-Stringed 

instrument  of  Hawaiian  origin.  Rs.  9-8.' 15,  1  7-8,  20,  23.  Cases  V 
Rs.  4-8  and  6-8  extra. 

S.  Rose  &  Co’s  Guitars.  Either  Spanish  or  Hawaiian  Steel  Guitar  f 
systems,  splendid  value,  Rs.  30.  35,  45,  55  to  150. 

S.  Rose  &.  Co’s  Cylinder  Flageolets  or  Whistles.  The  celebrated  t 
“Harp  Brand”  in  eight  sizes.  As.  14  to  Rs.  3.  These  are 
perfect  Musical  Instruments  on  which  any  tune  can  be  correctly  ! 
played. 

Hundreds  of  Instruments  of  all  kinds.  Write  us  for  particulars  of  1 
any  Instrument  which  is  of  interest  to  you  and  we  shall  have 
pleasure  in  sending  you  detailed  particulars  of  it.  I 

Postal  Address:  Fort,  Bombay.  Telegrams  “Rosebud”  Bombay. 
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S.  ROSE  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


BOMBAY 
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THE  FORUM  OF  YOUTH  WORK 

W.  M.  RYBURN 


For  the  Discussion  of  Youth  Work  and  its  Problems 

MAIN  SUBJECTS  FOR  THE  CURRENT  YEAR:  The  Use  of  Dramatics  in  Religious  Education; 
The  Discussion  Group  Method  — Contributions  on  these  or  other  subjects  connected  with  Youth  Work 
will  be  welcomed. 

Moral  Training  of  the  Young.* 

The  Attitude  of  Educators 


By  Pars  Ram,  m.a. 

'JT  HE  intelligent  guidance  of  the  forces  that 
work  in  young  adolescents  for  social  and 
spiritual  ends  presents  a  problem  for  edu¬ 
cationalists  to  solve.  The  lirst  and  most  im¬ 
portant  service  that  parents  and  teachers  can  do 
for  children  is  to  correct  their  own  attitudes 
towards  them.  The  adults  are  naturally 
alarmed  at  the  petty  naughtinesses  and  frivolous 
acts  of  disobedience  by  children  because  they 
judge  children  by  their  established  adult 
standards,  forgetting  their  own  childhood  mis¬ 
demeanours.  Some  variation  or  instability  in 
the  conduct  of  children  is  perhaps  natural,  for 
adolescence  is  the  period  of  transition.  Infantile 
modes  of  reaction  in  this  period  have  not  passed 
away  completely,  nor  "have  adult  ways  of 
behaviour  been  completely  adopted.  Hence 
some  amount  of  discrepancy  in  the  conduct  of 
growing  youth  is  bound  to  occur.  Aggressive 
behaviour  in  a  child  is  Nature’s  device  to  teach 
him  to  establish  himself  as  an  independent  in¬ 
dividual.  Keeping  in  view  the  biological  value 
of  turmoil  in  youth,  parents  should  cease  to  be 
alarmed  when  it  appears  in  due  course.  An 
over-cautious  attitude  in  parents  or  teachers 
may  do  some  harm  to  the  child  instead  of  do¬ 
ing  him  good.  For  an  adolescent  scorns  being 
watched,  and  when  he  comes  to  know  that  his 
elders  are  showing  unusual  concern  in  some  of 
his  actions  he  may  begin  to  hate  discipline  and 
authority  or  he  may  conclude  that  moral  men 
are  those  who  are  suspicious  of  others. 

Instead  of  showing  anxiety  at  the  dawn  of 
youth,  parents  and  teachers  ought  to  show  an 
attitude  of  sympathy  and  forbearance  towards 
adolescent  feelings  and  impulses.  Adolescence 
is  the  expression  of  accumulated  personality, 
and  underlying  the  exaggerated  behaviour  of 
youth,  there  is  a  strong  desire  to  be  recognised 
as  an  independent,  self-determining  adult. 
Any  attempt  to  curb  this  need  may  lead  to  seri- 
ous  consequences.  If  for  every  desire  of  his 

*  From  Educational  Information .  This  paper, 
published  by  Rev.  B.  0.  Harrington  from  F.  C.  College' 
Lahore,  is  to  be  recommended  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  education.  A  special  feature  of  the  paper  is  articles 
of  interest  and  value  to  parents. 


a  child  has  to  hear  a  deafening  and  painful 
“No”  from  his  elders,  this  may  altogether  kill 
the  desire  in  the  child  and  with  it  the  initiative, 
or  it  may  make  the  child  revolt  against  the 
agents  who  put  a  check  to  his  activities.  In 
any  case  there  is  a  danger  of  developing  in  the 
child  an  anti-social  attitude  such  as  anarchism, 
hatred  for  the  world,  suspicion  of  all  good  and 
noble  things,  disgust  of  one’s  own  self.  Hence 
profound  sympathy  with  youth  should  be  the 
motto  of  every  parent  and  teacher.  The  psycho¬ 
analytic  school  of  thought  has  very  much 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  sympathy  and  love 
as  the  means  of  education.  Once  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  educators  and  the  educands 
becomes  that  of  love  and  respect,  the  latter 
begins  to  accept  unconsciously  from  the  former, 
various  attitudes,  opinions,  manners  of  all 
kinds,  and  trivial  details  of  dress.  It  is  a  very 
common  observation  in  schools  that  the 
mannerisms  of  the  most  admired  teacher  be¬ 
come  very  current  amongst  the  students. 

But  in  winning  the  sympathy  and  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  young,  parents  and  teachers  should 
be  careful  not  to  make  them  too  much  depend¬ 
ent  upon  them.  Sometimes  it  happens  that 
parents,  taking  the  child  to  be  a  helpless 
creature,  too  young  to  manage  himself,  help 
him  in  those  activities  which  a  child  can  do  for 
himself.  This  kind  of  help  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  child.  Again  there  is  a  type  ot 
parent  who  tries  to  realise  his  own  dreams  and 
fancies  in  his  children.  Such  parents  project 
all  that  they  wished  to  be  in  their  own  youth, 
on  their  son  or  daughter,  and  plan  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  their  sons’  education  in  order  to 
reach  their  own  ideals.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  are  trying  to  follow  their  own  pursuits  of 
younger  days.  Such  parents  frame  the  daily 
routine  of  their  children,  they  fore-design  the 
life  programme  of  the  vocation,  selecting  his 
competitive  examination,  etc.  They  will  do  so 
without  realising  whether  the  son  is  fit  for  the 
work  they  are  imposing  on  him.  Such  parents 
only  cut  short  the  path  of  learning  and  this  atti¬ 
tude  of  parents  leads  to  a  stunted  mental 
growth.  _  Such  young  men  will  be  found  to 
lack  initiative  and  originality  of  thinking. 

Hence  parents  and  teachers  must  aim  at 
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setting  the  child  free  from  the  parental  bond. 
That  is  a  great  step  in  the  psychological  deve- 
lopment  of  the  infant.  Children  too  much 
dependent  upon  their  parents  are  perennially 
doomed  to  behave  like"  infants.  They  never 
attain  mental  adulthood.  W  hen  they  go  out 
into  the  world  they  expect  petting  from  every¬ 
one,  but  are  soon  disappointed  and  turn  into 
cynics.  Such  persons  are  incapable  of  coping 
with  manly  tasks  and  shirk  responsibility. 
Hence  educationally  it  is  important  that  the 
child  should  gradually  break  the  chains  of 
parental  affection.  We  find  the  germ  of  this 
thought  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  “He  that 
loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not 
worthy  of  me.  Thou  shalt  call  nobody  father 
on  earth  for  One  is  the  Father  who  is  in 
Heaven.”  Let  parents  understand  that  the 
children  do  not  belong  to  them.  They  belong 
to  themselves  and  to  life.  The  parents  are  only 
the  instruments  of  life  through  which  they 
come.  As  the  adults  broke  from  the  paths  of 
their  forefathers  so  the  children  too  will  break 
from  the  paths  of  their  parents,  and  thus  only 
can  the  progress  of  the  world  be  assured. 


Bible  Stories  and  How  to  Tell  Them 

By  William  J.  May 

(Student  Christian  Movement  Press,  pp.  254.) 

There  is  a  never-ceasing  demand  from  our 
children  for  stories,  and  sometimes  we  are  hard 
put  to  it  to  get  fresh  ones  or  to  tell  the  old  ones 
in  fresh  ways.  Especially  in  the  case  of  Bible 
stories,  since  they  were  not  told  in  the  first 
place  for  children,  and  therefore  generally  need 
putting  into  shape  and  expanding,  any  book 
which  helps  us  to  make  them  more  vivid,  and 
aids  us  in  telling  them,  is  sure  to  be  welcomed. 
All  who  are  called  on  to  tell  Bible  stories  to 
children,  small  or  big,  will  find  Mr.  May’s  book 
of  immense  value. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  sections. 
One,  the  art  of  story  telling;  two,  the  craft  of 
the  Bible  story;  three,  some  stories  to  tell. 

In  the  first  part  Mr.  May  has  some  very 
practical  things  to  tell  us.  He  starts  from  the 
foLindation  that  it  is  always  the  highest  wisdom 
to  work  in  harmony  with  nature,  and  that  it 
is  vain  to  work  against  her.  The  story  is  the 
natural  way  of  teaching,  and  because  it  is 
natural  it  is  effective.  It  was  the  method  that 
Jesus  used,  and  He  used  it  because  He  knew 
what  was  in  man. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  give  us  hints 
as  to  where  to  find  stories.  In  the  newspapers, 
if  we  had  but  the  imagination,  we  can  find  brief 
accounts  of  heroic  deeds  which  could  form  the 


foundation  of  stories.  The  lives  of  men  such 
as  Nansen  and  Grenfell  are  a  mine  of  fine 
stories.  Then  when  we  come  to  the  Bible  the 
material  is  abundant.  But  Bible  stories  are 
not  always  fresh.  Mr.  May  suggests  trying  new 
methods  of  approach.  Let  us  make  a  number 
of  people  tell  the  same  story  each  from  their 
own  point  of  view.  For  instance  the  story  of 
the  paralytic  let  down  through  the  roof  might 
be  told  by  the  man  himself,  by  one  of  his 
friends,  or  by  one  of  the  spectators.  Many 
stories  may  be  dealt  with  in  this  way. 

The  author  has  many  such  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  in  the  first  part  of  his  book.  He  empha¬ 
sizes  the  need  of  background  and  the  scoDe  for 
the  use  of  the  reconstructive  imagination  here. 
1  he  second  part  of  his  book  is  a  brief  attempt 
to  supply  details  of  the  background  needed  tor 
Old  and  New  Testament  stories,  which  will 
be  valuable  for  those  who  have  not  access  to 
more  detailed  books  dealing  with  the  subject. 
He  recommends  as  a  standard,  or  ideal  rather, 
for  this  reconstruction  work,  Basil  Mathews’ 
Paul  the  Dauntless.  One  might  add  the  same 
author  s  A  Life  of  Jesus  and  Robert  Bird’s 
\esus  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  and  Joseph  the 
Dreamer.  Bird’s  books  have  not  their  equals. 

Mr.  May  gives  hints  as  to  the  kinds  of  stories 
which  are  suitable  for  different  ages  in  a  most 
useful  chapter  on  adapting  the  story.  This  is  a 
matter  which  is  often  troublesome  to  parents 
and  others  who  are  called  on  to  choose  what 
stories  they  shall  tell  their  children  from  the 
Bible.  Mr.  May’s  divisions  of  realistic, 
imaginative,  heroic,  and  romantic  periods  are 
helpful  and  suggestive. 

One  method  which  the  author  recommends 
in  order  to  make  the  Bible  story  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  real  is  to  give  unnamed  characters  in 
the  story,  fictitious  names.  There  is  a  danger 
in  this  I  think,  as  the  author  himself  admits. 
He  tells  how  he  himself  once  gave  the  paralytic 
who  was  let  down  through  the  roof  to  Jesus, 
the  name  of  Amos.  Afterwards  he  was  told 
by  one  of  his  grown-up  hearers,  that  he  had 
never  before  realised  that  the  man  who  was  let 
down  through  the  roof  was  the  prophet  Amos! 
If  fictitious  names  are  used  they  must  he  used 
very  cautiously,  or  else  wrong  impressions  may 
be  created. 

The  third  section  of  the  book  consists  of  a 
number  of  Bible  stories  re-told,  illustrating  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  first  part  of  the 
book,  and  some  of  these  are  very  suegestive  of 
what  can  be  done  if  we  set  ourselves  to  it. 
Altogether  the  book  is  one  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  any  who  are  called 
on  to  “tell  me  a  story.” 
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W.  S.  DEMING,  Ph.D. 

rJ',HE  National  Missionary  Society  is  making 
steady  progress  despite  the  severe 
-economic  depression.  Problems  there  are  and 
discouragements  not  a  few  but  the  leaders  and 
workers  in  this  great  organization  are  going 
forward  in  faith.  In  a  letter  to  Branch  Secre¬ 
taries,  A.  C.  Mukerji,  as  quoted  in  the 
National  Missionary  Intelligencer,  writes  as 
follows  :  “The  pages  of  the  N.M.I.  keep  you 
in  touch  with  the  progress  of  the  Society’s  work 
.and  of  its  growing  needs;  rapid  developments 
in  rural  uplift  experiments  in  Bethlehem,  the 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  women’s  mis¬ 
sionary  work  on  sisterhood  lines  and  the  begin¬ 
nings  made  in  the  Haluaghat  Field  in  Bengal 
by  two  Sisters;  the  provision  of  permanent 
quarters  for  women  workers  in  the  Tirupattur 
Ashram;  the  access  that  has  been  made  possible 
to  our  missionary  to  the  closed  States  of  Rewah 
Koreya;  the  offer  of  qualified  workers,  men 
and  women,  to  serve  on  a  sacrificial  basis;  the 
invitation  to  the  N.M.S.  from  Kenya  and 
Uganda  to  “come  over  and  help  us,”  and  of 
St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Gorakhpur,  to  take  over 
its  management;  just  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
outstanding  features,  give  us  a  picture  of  the 
living  forces  within  the  N.M.S.  seeking  to  find 
fresh  channels  of  service  and  of  the  growing 
confidence  it  commands  in  the  minds  of 
friends.” 

*  #  * 

Adventures  in  Fellowship  is  the  subject  of 
an  article  in  Student  Outlook  by  Dr.  Mason 
Olcott.  After  telling  about  the  gospel  team 
going  out  to  a  certain  village  for  a  stay  of  ten 
days,  he  proceeds  :  “We  got  up  at  dawn  and 
formed  a  bhajan  party  every  morning  with 
harmonium,  violins,  cymbols,  drum  and  voices, 
singing  lyrics  as  we  went  through  the  streets  of 
the  caste  village.  We  would  stop  where  a 
crowd  had  gathered  and  give  our  experiences 
of  Christ.  At  other  times,  by  twos  we  visited 
these  our  brothers  and  talked  matters  over  with 
them  informally.  Several  noons  we  met  with 
the  Christian  young  men  of  the  Adi-Dravida 
hamlet  who  had  been  drawn  together  by  the 
love  of  music  and  by  the  splendid  Christian 
teacher,  Mr.  Timothy.  Some  of  these  youths 
had  been  baptized  but  most  of  them  were  eager 
to  take  their  stand  for  Christ.  We  had  with 
them  some  moving  times  of  prayer  and  conse¬ 
cration.  We  played  games  with  the  boys, 
cleaned  the  streets,  showed  magic  lantern  slides 
5a 


°f  Christ’s  life  and  of  Rural  Reconstruction, 
visited  people’s  homes,  and  told  of  the  amazing 
love  of  God.  By  these  varied  contacts  we  came 
to  know  the  people  and  they  came  to  under¬ 
stand  us.” 

*  #  * 

Was  Jesus  a  Socialist?  Perhaps  this  term 
will  frighten  some  of  our  readers.  To  explain 
the  term,  R.  W.  Mathur,  in  The  Indian 
Witness,  says  that  Christ  came  not  merely  to 
redeem  individuals  but  society  as  a  whole.  In 
his  opinion,  present  day  society  is  not  Christian 
in  any  way;  its  basis  is  the  individual  self,  so 
that  the  strong  victimizes  the  weak,  and  the 
motive  of  action  is  personal  gain  and  not  the 
good  of  the  whole.  Says  Mr.  Mathur  :  “The 
glory  of  Christ  is  not  that  He  preached  the  uni¬ 
versal  brotherhood  of  man,  for  you  find  the 
idea  already  existing  in  the  social  background 
of  His  age,  but  that  He  picked  it  out  as  the  most 
dynamic  issue  and  made  it  the  motive  of  His 
own  life,  living  it  with  all  its  pracdcal  implica¬ 
tions;  that  He  hazarded  everything  for  it — yea, 
life  itself,  amidst  all  the  scoffings  and  tauntings 
of  the  light-headed  and  unbelieving.  And 
by  living  the  idea  and  believing  in  it  with  all 
the  redeeming  love  He  was  capable  of,  He 
struck  and  yet  strikes  the  heart  of  the  unworthy 
and  the  unloving  with  remorse  and  shame.” 

#  #  * 

Goodwill  that  works  is  the  way  that  a  writer 
in  the  Congregationalist  characterizes  the  con¬ 
ferences  in  the  U.S.A.  between  Jews,  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  He  urges  that  these  periodic 
conferences  take  on  a  more  permanent  form 
and  believes  that  such  a  policy  will  result  in  in¬ 
creased  goodwill.  He  gives  four  reasons  for 
this  belief.  First,  a  conferring  body  of  Protest¬ 
ants,  Catholics  and  Jews  would  provide  an  in¬ 
strumentality  that  is  ready  to  function  when  a 
crisis  occurs  in  community  relations,  furnish¬ 
ing  an  organized  voice  to  the  liberal  forces  in  a 
town.  Second,  such  an  organization  furnishes 
a  means  of  educating  community  groups  to 
know  one  another  better;  to  understand  each 
other  s  ideals,  sufferings,  memories,  and  even 
hates.  Misunderstandings  are  the  products  of 
the  centuries;  we  should  be  willing  to  give  years 
to  their  healing.  Third,  it  will  teach  each 
group  generously  to  recognize  the  honest, 
historic  differences  of  opinion  of  the  other 
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groups,  stressing  the  importance  not  of  the 
same  method  but  of  the  common  goal.  Fourth, 
it  will  develop  the  wholesome  habit  of  stressing 
group  religious  resemblances  rather  than 
differences.  In  past  centuries  men  have  built 
walls  of  hatred  between  sect  and  sect.  In  view 
of  the  communal  suspicions  prevalent  in  India 
to-day  and  the  tragic  riots  in  Bombay,  this  idea 
of  goodwill  conferences  is  one  that  might 
achieve  great  usefulness  in  this  land.  They 
should  be  called  not  with  the  idea  of  self-justi¬ 
fication  but  .rather  with  the  purpose  of  explor¬ 
ing  all  possible  grounds  for  co-operation.  This 
problem  can  be  best  solved  in  local  areas  rather 
than  through  the  intervention  of  national 
organizations. 

*  #  # 

A  New  Day  Has  Dawned.  The  Presby¬ 
terian  Advance  quotes  a  prophetic  message  by 
Rev.  H.  C.  Swearingen,  written  shortly  before 
he  passed  away.  In  this  message  he  declared  : 
“The  church  is  being  seized  with  a  new 
determination  to  declare  its  old  message  with 
steadier  conviction,  with  surer  authority,  and 
with  more  tender  affection.  Men  and  women, 
vexed  by  the  present  depression,  disillusioned, 
so  perplexed  they  scarcely  know  which  way  to 
turn,  young  people  not  yet  oriented  to  the  ways 
of  life,  and  little  children  whose  very  innocence 
is  their  peril — these  are  the  church’s  sacred 
charge.  God  help  her  to  be  a  true  mother  to 
them  all.” 

*  *  # 

What  do  Hindus  pray  for  to-day?  A  writer 
in  The  Zenana  tells  of  various  talks  with  pil¬ 
grims  at  Benares,  both  elderly  and  youthful. 
One  old  pilgrim  who  had  journeyed  all  the 
way  from  Cape  Comorin  said  that  he  rose  at 
three  in  the  morning  and  spent  five  hours  in 
meditation  and  prayer.  He  divided  this  time 
into  three  periods.  In  the  first  period  he 
sought  the  presence  of  God  and  then  prayed 
for  the  Motherland.  In  the  second  period  he 
prayed  for  all  those  who  sought  to  make  this  a 
better  world,  such  as  sadhus,  devotees  and 
others.  In  the  third  period  he  prayed  for  the 
fallen,  the  sinful  and  the  suffering.  He  said 
that  it  was  this  third  group  that  came  to  him 
for  help  after  the  close  of  his  prayer  period  and 
while  he  willingly  helped  them  it  meant  a 
certain  weakening  of  his  own  spiritual  re¬ 
sources.  A  young  Brahman  stated  that  when 
he  dipped  in  the  Ganges  he  had  five  definite 
requests:  love  for  the  Motherland;  desire  for 
knowledge;  true  Brahmanhood;  desire  for  uni¬ 


versal  brotherly  love;  a  merciful  disposition 
toward  all  created  beings.  Who  of  us  cannot 
receive  stimulus  from  such  examples  of  heart¬ 
searching  ? 

*  #  # 

Christianity  is  a  Universal  Religion.  This 
statement  is  credited  to  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  in 
The  Presbyterian  Advance.  Said  he  :  “There 
is  only  one  God,  the  God  of  all  the  earth. 
There  is  only  one  Saviour,  the  Saviour  of  all 
mankind.  There  is  only  one  gospel,  and  it  is 
the  gospel  for  all  men  everywhere.  The  sooner 
Christians  see  this  the  better.  For  them  and 
for  the  world  Christianity  is  the  universal 
faith.  It  was  born  in  Asia.  Its  Founder  lived 
and  died  in  Asia.  Every  page  of  the  Bible  Was 
written  by  an  Asiatic.  But  the  religion  is  na 
more  Asiatic  or  Oriental  than  it  is  Western. 
It  is  the  one  religion  of  all  men  and  all  lands 
and  all  time.  If  Christianity  is  thought  of  as 
our  religion  or  as  a  Western  religion  or  as  only 
one  of  the  religions  of  the  world,  it  ceases  to  be 
Christianity  at  all.  It  lacks  the  Christian  God 
who  is  the  God  of  all  and  the  Christ  of  history 
who  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world.” 


THE  PLACE  THAT  IS  GOD 
“The  Eternal  God  is  thy  dwelling  place  .  .  . 

My  spirit  wandered  in  far  places, 

It  climbed  through  forests  to  a  high  mountain  ; 

The  road  grew  steep,  the  air  less  dense, 

The  path  led  over  great  rocks, 

Breathing  became  more  difficult  ; 

But  the  heights  were  strewn  with  rare  flowers 
And  the  snow-capped  hills  still  beckoned. 

At  last  it  reached  a  high  place 
Where  silence  had  never  left  her  throne, 

Where  in  the  stillness  lay  great  shoulders  of  new’  snow 
Gleaming  in  the  sunlight. 

And  my  soul  was  washed  in  cold  air, 

Till  it  became  a  new  and  living  thing, 

Able  to  breathe  a  finer  air 
And  bear  a  greater  light. 

And  from  that  high  peak, 

I  saw  the  valley  spread  at  my  feet,  map-like. 

All  things  in  clear  proportion. 

There  were  no  trees  to  hide  the  view 
Nor  mounds  to  look  like  hills. 

It  seemed  strange  then, 

That  I  should  ever  be  content 
With  lower  places 
And  less  light. 

Hladia  Porter. 
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By  A  STEWARD 


III.  Jesus  and  Possessions 

HAT  did  Jesus  have  to  say  about  the 
tithe?  Not  very  much.  Jesus  was  a 
Jew  and  living  among  Jews  taught  the  Jews. 
The  Jews  observed  the  laws  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  Jesus  did  not  need  to  teach  the  Jewish 
law.  Jesus  taught  the  Jews  how  to  observe  the 
spirit  of  the  law. 

Still  Jesus  did  say  something  about  the  tithe. 
We  have  two  references  :  — 

Luke  11  :  42.  But  woe  unto  you,  Pharisees  !  for  ye 
tithe  mint  and  rue  and  all  manner  of  herbs,  and 
pass  over  judgment  and  the  love  of  God  ;  these 
ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other 
undone 

Luke  18  ;  9-14.  And  he  spake  this  parable  unto 
certain  which  trusted  in  themselves  that  they 
were  righteous,  and  despised  others  : 

Two  men  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray  ;  the  one 
a  Pharisee,  and  the  other  a  publican. 

The  Pharisee  stood  and  prayed  thus  with  himself, 
God,  I  thank  thee,  that  I  am  not  as  other  men 
are,  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers,  or  even  as 
this  publican. 

I  fast  twice  in  the  week,  I  give  tithes  of  all  that 
I  possess. 

And  the  publican,  standing  afar  off,  would  not  lift 
up  so  much  as  his  eyes  unto  heaven,  but  smote 
upon  his  breast,  saying.  God  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner. 

I  tell  you,  this  man  went  down  to  his  house  justified 
rather  than  the  other  :  for  every  one  that  exalteth 
himself  shall  be  abased,  and  he  that  humbleth 
himself  shall  be  exalted. 

In  the  first  reference  Jesus  said,  “these  ye 
ought  to  have  done.”  Ought  to  have  done 
what?  Tithe.  Jesus  approved  of  the  tithe. 
But  He  disapproved  of  some  of  the  things  that 
that  tither  did.  In  the  second  reference  Jesus 
does  not  disapprove  of  the  tithe  but  He  does 
disapprove  of  the  tither.  Now  if  these  Jews 
had  been  perfect  in  the  spiritual  observances, 
having  observed  the  law  as  it  is  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament  Jesus  would  have  approved  of 
them  just  as  He  approved  of  their  tithe.  Yes 
Jesus  approved  of  the  tithe. 

There  is  one  more  reference  where  Jesus  may 
have  referred  to  the  tithe.  The  Jews  paid  their 
tithes  and  they  also  paid  the  temple  tax.  But 
they  did  not  like  the  paying  of  the  Government 
tax.  In  answer  to  a  question  Jesus  said  :  — 

Matt.  22  :  21.  They  say  unto  him,  Caesar's.  Then 
saith  he  unto  them,  Render  therefore  unto  Caesar 
the  things  which  are  Caesar’s  ;  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God’s. 


In  the  Government  books  our  possessions  are 
recorded  and  we  must  pay  a  tax  according  to 
our  possessions.  God’s  share  is  recorded  in 
God’s  holy  Word  and  we  must  pay  according 
to  our  earnings. 

Jesus  taught  us  many  things  about  money. 
The  way  we  use  the  possessions  which  are  en¬ 
trusted  to  us  is  just  as  important  as  the  paying 
of  the  tithe. 

Jesus  taught  us  that  we  must  be  faithful  in 
our  accounting  of  the  things  which  belong  ro 
another.  Read  the  story  of  the  talents  (Matt. 
25:14-30)  in  which  Jesus  tells  how  three  men 
accounted  to  their  master  for  the  things  that 
had  been  put  into  their  hands. 

Matt.  25  :  21.  His  lord  said  unto  him.  Well  done 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant :  thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler 
over  many  things  :  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
lord. 

Jesus  taught  us  how  we  were  not  to  use  our 
money.  We  are  not  to  be  selfish  and  use  all 
of  our  possessions  for  ourselves.  Read  the  story 
of  the  foolish  farmer  (Luke  12  : 13-20).  Thir¬ 
teen  times  that  foolish  farmer  said  “I”  and 
‘mine.”  He  forgot  that  he  had  come  empty 
handed  into  the  world  and  would  go  empty 
handed  out. 

Luke  12  :  20.  But  God  said  unto  him.  thou  fool, 
this  night  thv  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee:  then 
whose  shall  those  things  be,  which  thou  hast 
provided  ? 

Then  read  the  story  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus  (Luke  16  : 19-31).  The  rich  man  must 
have  seen  the  poor  man  at  his  gate.  But  he 
did  not  so  much  as  throw  to  him  a  piece  of 
bread.  Jesus  pictures  to  his  disciples  the  future 
life  of  these  two  men. 

Luke  16  :  25.  But  Abraham  said.  Son,  remember 
that  thou  in  thy  lifetime  receivedst  thy  good 
things,  and  likewise  Lazarus  evil  things,  but  now 
he  is  comforted,  and  thou  art  tormented. 

Jesus  taught  us  how  we  are  to  use  our 
money.  Read  the  story  of  the  rich  young  man 
(Matt.  19  : 16-30),  and  pay  particular  attention 
to  verse  21  :  — 

Matt.  19  :  21.  Jesus  said  unto  him.  If  thou  wilt  be 
perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to 
the  poor,  and  thou  shah  have  treasure  in  heaven  : 
and  come  and  follow  me. 

Now  read  the  story  of  Zacchteus,  (Luke 
19  : 1-10). 
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Luke  19  :  8.  And  Zacchasus  stood,  and  said  unto 
the  Lord  ;  behold,  Lord,  the  half  of  my  goods 
I  give  to  the  poor  ;  and  if  I  have  taken  any  thing 
from  any  man  by  false  accusation,  I  restore  him 
fourfold. 

In  this  verse  we  have  Zacchaeus’  statement. 
He  promises  to  use  a  fair  share  for  the  good  of 
others,  not  all,  only  half.  And  Jesus  accepts 
the  half.  In  the  former  story  Jesus  had  asked 
for  all  that  the  young  man  had.  Now  read  the 
story  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  (Luke  10:25-37) 
and  notice  the  last  two  verses :  — 

Luke  10  :  36-37.  Which  now  of  these  three,  think- 
est  thou,  was  neighbour  unto  him  that  fell  among 
the  thieves  ? 

And  he  said,  He  that  shewed  mercy  on  him.  Then 
said  Jesus  unto  him,  Go,  and  do  thou  likewise. 

Jesus  did  not  expect  the  Samaritan  to  give 
all  of  his  medicine  to  the  man  who  had  been 
robbed,  neither  did  He  expect  the  Samaritan  to 
leave  his  animal  with  the  robbed  man  for  his 
further  use.  Jesus  approved  of  what  the 
Samaritan  had  done. 

In  Matt.  25:31-46  Jesus  again  tells  us  how 
we  are  to  use  our  possessions. 

Matt  25:  35,  36  &  40.  For  I  was  an  hungred, 
and  ye  gave  me  meat  ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave 
me  drink,  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in, 
Naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  ;  I  was  sick,  and  ye 
visited  me:  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto 
me. 

And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say  unto  them, 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me. 

If  our  “neighbour”  is  in  need  of  clothes  and 
we  have  the  clothes  we  are  to  supply  the  need. 
If  our  “neighbour”  is  in  need  of  food  and  we 
have  the  food  we  must  supply  the  food.  If  our 
“neighbour”  is  in  need  of  medicine  and  we 
have  the  medicine  we  must  supply  the  medicine. 

In  this  incident  there  is  no  mention  of  how 
much  was  to  be  used.  A  person  following 
these  instructions  would  naturally  reserve 
enough  for  himself  and  his  family.  If  we  fol¬ 
low  the  instructions  in  the  story  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  we  should  use  all  that  is  needed  by 
the  man  in  need. 

IV.  The  Apostles  and  Possessions 
Just  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  and  before 
the  organization  of  the  church,  the  followers  of 
Jesus  were  all  living  together. 

Acts  2  :  44-45  And  all  that  believed  were  together 
and  bad  all  things  common  ; 

And  sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted 
them  to  all  men,  as  every  man  had  need. 

As  a  further  comment  on  this  practice  read 
Acts  5:1-11.  In  this  story  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  we  find  that  God  accepted  this  pract¬ 


ice  and  gave  His  blessing  to  those  who  deserve 
the  blessing.  In  Acts  11:27-30  the  disciples 
learned  of  the  need  of  some  of  the  brethren  in 
Judtea.  They  immediately  gathered  together 
a  sum  of  money  and  sent  it  to  those  people  who 
were  in  need. 

Several  years  later  Paul  wrote  to  the  Galatian 
Church  and  also  to  the  Corinthian  Church. 
Paul’s  instructions  to  the  Corinthian  Church 
fulfills  the  letter  of  the  law  as  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  also  the  spirit  of  giving  as 
taught  by  Jesus  (1  Cor.  16:1-4): 

Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week 
Let  each  one  of  you 
Lay  by  him  in  store 
As  he  may  prosper 

That  no  collection  be  made  when  I  come. 

Paul  was  not  in  the  habit  of  encouraging  new 
Christians  to  break  the  Old  Testament  law. 
By  Paul’s  letters  and  his  instructions  he  taught 
the  Christians  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
In  his  instruction  to  the  Corinthian  Church  he 
taught  them  that  they  were  regularly  and  at 
convenient  times  to  set  aside  the  Lord’s  share. 
The  first  day  of  the  week  is  the  day  of  worship. 
They  would  naturally  do  this  before  they  went 
to  worship.  Every  one  was  to  make  a  contri¬ 
bution.  They  were  to  set  it  aside,  they  were  to 
put  it  in  a  safe  place,  lay  by'  him  in  store.  As 
he  may  prosper.  These  words  surely  mean  a 
measure.  The  amount  was  not  named  in 
rupees,  annas,  and  pies.  Each  Christian  would 
easily  count  his  earnings  for  the  week.  As  he 
had  prospered  he  would  set  aside  for  God. 

Just  after  the  time  of  Paul,  probably  only 
thirty  or  forty  years,  there  was  a  letter  of  in¬ 
structions  written.  This  letter,  which  was 
really  a  small  book,  was  written  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  church.  The  Jews  knew  the  law 
but  they  needed  instructions,  for  they  had  cut 
themselves  away  from  the  temple  and  the 
temple  worship.  They  had  joined  a  new 
organization  called  “The  Called-out”  (Church). 
Gentiles  joining  this  new  “church”  also  needed 
instructions.  For  their  instruction  this  letter  or 
small  book,  called  Teachings  of  the  Apostles 
was  written.  In  Chapter  13  we  find  these 
words :  — 

But  every  true  prophet  who  will  settle  among  you 
is  worthy  of  his  support.  Likewise  a  true  teacher, 
he  also  is  worthy,  like  the  workman,  of  his  support. 
Every  first-fruit  then,  of  the  products  of  the 
winepress  and  the  threshing  floor  of  oxen  and  of 
sheep,  thou  shalt  take  and  give  to  the  prophets  ; 
for  they  are  your  high-priests.  But  if  ye  have  no 
prophet,  give  it  to  the  poor.  If  thou  makest  a 
baking  of  bread  take  the  first  of  it  and  give  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  commandment .  Likewise  when 

(Continued  on  page  328) 
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THE  STEWARDSHIP  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

UNITED  CHURCH  OF  NORTHERN  INDIA 

are  carrying  on  their  Education  Program 

1.  By  furnishing  stewardship  material  regularly  to  the  editors  of  our  Church  and  other 
Chiistian  papers,  establishing  a  Stewardship  Section  where  possible. 


2.  By  getting  from  other  countries  stewardship  material  in  English  for  use  among  the 
English-speaking  Church  leaders. 


3.  By  translating  certain  of  these,  which  may  be  suitable,  into  the  different  languages 
of  our  Church. 


4.  By  hav  ing  su'table  stewardship  material  produced  in  India  by  pastors  and  laymen. 

5.  By  conducting  Stewardship  Conferences  : 

In  conjunction  with  the  meetings  of  the  Church  Councils. 

In  the  Summer  Schools  of  the  Mission  Workers. 

In  individual  Churches. 

6.  By  arr  inging  for  systematic  stewardship  instruction  in  the  Tneological  Seminaries, 
in  the  Mission  High  Schools  and  Mission  Colleges  among  the  Christian  students,  and  in  the 
individual  Churches. 

7.  Inasmuch  as  the  Village  Churches  have  financial  problems  that  are  peculiar  to  village 
conditions  that  we  try  to  produce  stewardship  material,  especially  suited  to  them  as  diagrams, 
pictures,  etc.  and  to  help  them  to.develop  habits  of  systematic  giving  by  means  of  grain-jars,  family 
collection  boxes,  etc. 


Address  correspondence  to  : — • 

Rev.  R.  B.  LOVE,  Secretary, 
SAHARANPUR,  U.P. 
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W.  B.  HAYES 


“  Up  from  Poverty  in  Rural  India  ” 


f's  '  i~r;  " 

T)  URAL  reconstruction  in  northern  India 
has  thus  far  been  very  largely  a  matter  of 
talk.  Many  people  are  interested,  many  have 
theories,  but  in  attending  conferences  and  read¬ 
ing  articles  one  feels  that  very  little  has  actually 
been  done.  People'  are  asking  that  those  who 
have  succeeded  in  such  work  show  them  the 
way. 

In  Up  jrom  Poverty,  Dr.  Hatch  makes 
available  the  experience  of  the  pustanding  work 
which  he  has  directed  in  southern  Travancore. 
As  the  author  recognizes  that  the  poverty  -' of 
the  people  is  spiritual,  mental,  physical,  social 
and  economic,  this  experience  should  be  of 
value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  more 
abundant  life  of  rural  India. 

Two  principles  are  held  basic.  One  is  that 
self-help,  is  the  way  to  all  progress  (how  fami¬ 
liar  is  the  cry  that  “the  Sircar  should  do  this 
for  us”),  but  that  it  must  be  "self-help  with 
intimate  expert  counsel.”  The  other  is  that 
“the  service  must  be  comprehensive,”  the  vil¬ 
lager  must  be  surrounded  with  benefits.  Im¬ 
proving  one  phase  of  village'  life  alone  is  of 
little  use. 

Two  principal  methods  are  used,  co-opera¬ 
tion  as  a  method  of  life,  and  demonstration  as 
the  chief  method  of  teaching.  “In  the  naive, 
every-man-for-himself,  rural  areas  .  .  .  the 
people  have  to  be  persuaded  to  change  from 
their  methods  of  direct  antagonism,  isolation 
and  competition  to  the  method  of  co-operation.” 
Co-operation  includes  credit,  production  and 
marketing.  “We  must  not  stop  with  these 
(cottage  vocations)  until  we  have  taught  the 
people  how  to  produce  a  really  superior  pro¬ 
duct  and  have  worked  out  a  co-operative  mar¬ 
keting  arrangement  for  it  .  .  .  Stopping  short 
of  co-operative  marketing  is  the  most  common 
sin  of  the  rural  uplifter  and  of  the  co-operative 
departments  in  India.”  Simple  organizations 
are  advocated,  those  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
work  in  Travancore  being  the  rural  Y.M.C.As., 
some  of  which  are  25  years  old. 

Demonstrations  are  carried  on  at  the  centre, 
but  even  more  stress  is  laid  on  the  value  of 
demonstrations  in  the  villages,  by  villagers — a 
man  with  a  flock  of  good  chickens,  well  cared 
for.  or  a  family  producing  superior  cloth.  The 
inclusiveness  of  the  program,  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  carrying  on  without  extensive  equip-' 
ment,  is  illustrated  by  the  demonstration  centre 


at  Martandam,  where  on  one  acre  of  land  the 
visitor  may  see  trees,  fodder  grasses,  poultry, 
goats,  cattle,  weaving,  dyeing,  farm  imple¬ 
ments,  carpentry,  basket-making,  bees,  a 
library,  play-groUnds  and  bore-hole  latrines. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  addition  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  agricplture,  cottage  vocations  are 
advocated  for  the  profitable  use  of  spare  time. 
Hand-weaving  is  an  important  vocation,  and 
-Dr.  Hatch  would  like  to  see  a  loom  in  every 
house.  Spinning  is  considered  more  doubtful, 
those  who  have  been  taught  this  commonly  fail¬ 
ing  to  practise  it  because  the  returns  are  so 
small.  Gardening  is  another  principal  subsi¬ 
diary  vocation.  The  program  includes  only 
industries  which  were  already  practised  to 
some  extent. 

Rural  exhibitions  both  at  the  centre  and  in 
the  villages,  lectures  and  demonstrations  at 
markets,  dramas,  and  all  other  sound  edu¬ 
cational  methods  are  used. 

Leadership  is  recognized  as  a  key  problem. 
Two  types  are  used,  employed  and  honorary. 
The  former  are  generally  college  graduates 
with  a  keen  desire  for  village  service.  They 
are  trained  largely  by  the  apprentice  method, 
but  also  at  the  Martandam  Practical  Training 
School  in  Rural  Economics,  held  for  six  weeks 
each  summer,  and  by  visits  to  other  centres  and 
to  agricultural  and  other  institutions.  The 
honorary  leaders  are  members  of  the  village 
group  who  rise  to  leadership  through  service. 
Many  of  them  are  teachers,  high  school  students 
and  young  farmers;  youth  is  no  drawback. 
Tfliese  men  learn  by  doing,  and  in  camps,  con¬ 
ferences,  week-end  study  groups,  and  in  short 
summer  schools. 

Those  interested  in  the  possibility  of  copy¬ 
ing  these  methods  will  want  to  know  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  they  have  been  successful  in 
the  Martandam  area.  A  survey  was  made  of 
the  area  of  intensive  work,  with  a  radius  of 
three  miles.  Here  the  population  consists  ot 
roughly  30,000  Hindus,  10,000  Christians,  600 
Moslems  and  1,000  others.  The  area  contains 
13  temples,  18  Catholic  and  London  Mission 
churches,  3  mosques,  36  schools  with  186  teach¬ 
ers,  and  plenty  of  drink  shops  as  the  only  social 
centres.  One  person  in  seven  is  literate.  Dr. 
Hatch  thinks  that  the  presence  of  so  large  a 
proportion  of  Christians,  as  com  Dared  with 
many  other  sections,  is  not  a  very  large  factor, 
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and  holds  that  because  of  the  poorness  of  the 
soil,  and  the  poverty  of  the  people,  this  area 
Was  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  India  in  which 
to  launch  such  a  program.  One  may  hope  that 
the  realization  that  in  many  parts  of  northern 
India  the  fact  of  having  fewer  Christians1  and 
fewer  schools  will  increase  the  difficulties,  will 


not  prevent  many  from  taking  heart  from  the 
success  in  1  ravancore,  and  forging  ahead  in 
this  badly  needed  type  of  work.* 

*  U j>  from  Poverty  in  Rural  India,  by  D.  Spencer 
Hatch,  It. Sc.,  M.Sc.  in  Agr.,  t'll.D.,  with  a  foreword  by 
II.  E.  the  Earl  of  Willingdon.  208  pages.  Illustrated. 
Oxford  University  l’ress,  1932.  Ks.  2  8-0 


Peasant  Gospel  Schools  in  Japan 

Dr.  J.  H.  REISNER 


rJ"' HE  Christian  movement  in  Japan,  after 
having  been  one  of  the  most  urban- 
centered  of  all  modern  missionary  movements, 
has  at  last  turned  its  eyes  and  interest  to  the 
great  rural  population  of  that  country.  One  of 
the  most  significant  projects  in  this  rural 
awakening  centers  about  the  so-called  Peasant 
Gospel  Schools  and  constitutes  what  is  readily 
admitted  as  one  of  the  most  important  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Christian  movement  in  Japan  m 
recent  years.  They  were  inspired,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  Danish  Folk  High  Schools  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  dire  needs  of  rural 
Japan.  The  first  school  was  started  in  1926  at 
Dr.  Toyohiko  Kagawa’s  Rural  Settlement  near 
Osaka,  after  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Denmark. 
Last  year  about  forty  of  these  schools  were 
conducted  by  Japanese  Christian  leaders  and 
by  missionary  organizations.  The  graduates 
now  number  into  the  hundreds. 

Purpose:  The  purpose  of  the  Peasant  Gospel 
School  is  to  develop  Christian  rural  leadership. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  create  a  Christian  social 
vision  for  leaders  who  will  work  for  the  recon¬ 
struction  or  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the 
village.  Rural  Christian  Leadership  Training 
Schools  would  perhaps  more  adequately  de¬ 
scribe  their  purpose  and  nature. 

Students:  All  students  must  be  farmers. 
One  school,  in  order  to  secure  this,  limits  at¬ 
tendance  to  eldest  sons  for,  under  the  family 
system,  they  are  almost  certain  to  remain  in  the 
villages.  Students' are  from  eighteen  to  thirty 
years  of  age,  but  the  majority  of  them  are 
between  twenty  and  twenty-five.  All  students 
must  have  had  at  least  a  primary  school  educa¬ 
tion  and  students  with  middle  school  standing 
are  preferred. 

Ho  tv  Schools  are  Conducted :  The  schools 
are  conducted  on  the  plan  of  having  all  the 
students  and,  if  possible,  the  teachers  also  eat, 
sleep  and  study  together  under  the  same  roof. 

■*  From  Agricultural  Missions  Foundation  Leaflets. 


The  purpose  in  this  is  to  get  every  member  of 
the  school  to  feel  that  he  is  a  member  of  a 
family.  As  they  become  better  acquainted 
with  each  other  and  with  the  teachers,  reserve 
breaks  down  and  they  freely  share  their 
thoughts  and  ideals  and  hopes  in  the  discussion 
hours  during  the  last  days  of  the  school. 
Students  bring  their  own  bedding  and  rice  and 
vegetables.  They  usually  do  all  the  cooking 
themselves,  living  very  simply.  Conducted  on 
the  family  plan  and  with  as  little  formality  as 
possible,  the  school  provides  a  fellowship  which 
is  seldom  realized  elsewhere. 

Curriculum:  Usually  one-half  of  the  time  is 
devoted  to  the  religious  side  of  rural  life  and 
thought,  including  morals  and  ethics,  and  the 
other  half  is  devoted  to  economic  and  social 
phases  of  rural  reconstruction.  The  curriculum 
of  the  Japan  Peasant  Gospel  School  of  one 
month’s  duration,  founded  by  Dr.  Kagawa  and 
directed  by  Mr.  Sugiyama  (another  of  the  very 
outstanding  Christian  rural  leaders  of  Japan), 
may  be  taken  as  typical.  Its  day  begins  at  six 
in  the  morning  with  an  hour  of  calisthenics,' 
according  to  the  Danish  plan,  followed  by 
breakfast.  The  school  session  commences  at 
eight.  From  eight  to.  nine  there  is  an  hour  of 
Bible  study,  taught  by  Dr.  Kagawa.  The  other 
three  hours  of  the  morning  session  are  employed 
for  the  study  of  the-  following  subjects  :  Rural 
Sociology,  Rural  Problems,  Rural  Management, 
Introduction  to  Agriculture,  Plant  Diseases, 
Soils,  Fertilizing,  Weather  Study,  Rural  Re¬ 
form,  Theory  of  Evolution,  History  of  Social 
Thought,  Life  of  Jesus,  and  History  of  the 
Brotherhood  Movement.  Not  all  the  subjects, 
of  course,  come  on  any  one  morning.  The 
afternoons  are  employed  in  practical  laboratory 
work  in  Carpentry,  Tree  Study,  Recreation, 
Hand  Crafts,  Music,  and  Farm  Products.  The 
evenings  are  given  over  to  a  variety  of  popular 
and  practical  subjects,  as  follows  :  Travel  Talks, 
Rural  Hygiene,  Child  Problems,  Organizing  a 
Sunday  School,  Consumers’  Co-operatives, 
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Social  Welfare  Work,  Evolution  of  Animals, 
Abolition  of  Licensed  Prostitution,  Rice,  Popu¬ 
lar  Art,  Astronomy,  Rural  Law,  Geology,  In¬ 
sects,  Practical  Science,  Factory  Girls  from 
Rural  Districts,  and  Oratory. 

One  of  the  specialities  of  this  school  is  the 
meal  time,  at  morning,  noon,  and  night,  when 
Dr.  Kagawa  and  Mr.  Sugiyama  and  others  in 
the  faculty  tell  interesting  stories  and  make  the 
dining  room  itself  a  good  classroom. 

Duration  of  Schools:  The  Peasant  Gospel 
Schools  have  been  scheduled  for  from  three 
days  to  one  year.  The  normal  time,  however, 
is  from  ten  days  to  one  month.  The  majority 
of  them  are  held  for  approximately  two  weeks. 

Staff:  The  staid  of  the  various  Peasant  Gospel 
Schools  includes,  besides  local  ministers  and 
missionaries  and  national  Christian  and  social 
leaders,  lecturers  from  the  prefectural  depart¬ 
ments  of  agriculture  and  from  agricultural 
schools  or  colleges  within  the  prefecture.  In 
nearly  every  case  local  prefectural  authorities 
and  agricultural  schools  have  been  more  than 
glad  to  co-operate  and  to  provide  specialized 
help  without  cost  to  the  Peasant  Gospel  School. 

Cost  of  School:  The  chief  items  of  cost  in 
administering  the  Peasant  Gospel  Schools  are, 
first,  travel  for  speakers  and  second,  honoraria 
in  certain  special  cases.  Living  quarters,  light 
and  meeting  places  are  provided  by  the  Mission 
under  whose  auspices  the  school  is  being  held. 
The  students  are  self-supporting  so  far  as  food 
is  concerned.  The  range  in  total  cost  of  the 
schools  is  from  30  yens  to  120  yens,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  outside  help  and  the  length 
of  the  school  term. 


( Continued  from  page  324) 

thou  openest  a  jar  of  wine  or  oil,  take  the  first  of 
it  and  give  to  the  prophets;  and  of  money  and 
clothing  and  every  possession  tak.  the  first,  as 
may  seem  right  to  thee,  and  give  according  to 
the  commandment. 

In  this  the  word  tithe  is  not  used  but  these 
words  are  used  :  “give  according  to  the  Com¬ 
mandment.”  Every  Jew  knew  that  the  com¬ 
mandment  was  “the  tithe  ...  is  holy  unto  the 
Lord.” 

Within  the  next  two  hundred  years  there 
was  a  larger  book  of  instructions  written,  called 
Apostolic  Constitution.  This  book  was  an 
explanation  of  the  Teachings  of  the  Apostles. 
In  Book  7  129  we  find  these  words :  — 

Every  tenth  part  shalt  thou  give  to  the  orphan 
and  the  widow,  to  the  poor  and  the  stranger. 


It  is  very  clear  that  these  new  Christians  200 
years  after  Christ’s  Ascension  considered  this 
tithe  commandment  as  binding.  I  believe  that 
the  most  of  them  obeyed  it.  It  is  probable  that 
some  of  the  new  Christians  were  not  living  up 
to  the  former  instructions  and  for  this  reason 
this  larger  and  newer  book  of  instructions  was 
written. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  teachings  of  Paul. 
There  are  two  things  which  Paul  lays  great 
stress  on.  Paul  says  that  a  covetous  man  shall 
not  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God.  This  is  a 
comment  of  the  10th  Commandment. 

1  Cor.  6:  9-10  Know  ye  not  that  the  unrighteous 
shall  not  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God  ?  lie  not 
deceived,  neither  fornicators,  nor  idolaters,  nor 
Adulterers,  nor  effeminate,  nor  abusers  of  them¬ 
selves  with  men,  nor  thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor 
drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extortioners,  shall 
inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

There  are  ten  members  in  this  family  of  sin.  We 
would  not  allow  Mr.  Thief  nor  Mr.  Drunkard 
to  come  into  our  houses.  But  Mr.  Covetous 
because  he  dresses  well  and  has  more  money  to 
spend  than  we  have  we  take  in.  But  Paul  says 
that  he  too,  like  Mr.  Drunkard  and  Mr.  Thiel 
will  not  get  into  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Paul  calls  the  ability  to  give  to  the  Lord  a 

<(  »  J 

grace 

2  Cor.  8  :  7.  But  as  ve  about  1  in  everything,  in 
faith,  and  utterance  and  kno^le  Ige  and  in  all 
earnestness  and  in  your  love  to  us  see  that  ye 
abound  in  this  grace  also. 

“Grace”  in  this  verse  means  a  “good  point” 
in  one’s  life.  Giving  is  called  a  grace  or  a  good 
point  in  the  life  of  a  Christian.  The  whole  of 
this  eighth  chapter  of  2nd  Corinthians  is  on  this 
one  subject,  “The  Grace  of  Giving.” 

Paul  certainly  did  not  lay  emphasis  on  the 
amount  that  we  should  give.  He  tells  us  how 
to  give  and  I  think  that  he  intended  them  to 
give  “according  to  the  commandment.”  He 
warns  us  of  the  dangers  of  money  and  posses¬ 
sions.  He  tells  us  that  if  we  have  learned  to 
give  of  our  possessions  that  we  have  added 
another  “good  point”  to  our  lives. 


Dr.  W.  C.  CARPER 

American  Dentist 

GARDEN  REACH,  MUSSOORIE 
Office  open 

April  15th  to  October  15th 


16  ABBOTT  ROAD,  LUCKNOW 
October  15 th  to  April  15/A. 
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JAMES  L.  GRAY 


Where  Courage  is  Found 


"\X7  E  ALL  need  to  be  encouraged  for  we  live 
in  a  world  of  contest,  with  the  impact 
of  opposing  forces  ever  about  us  and  within. 
It  may  be  in  the  struggle  for  existence  in  face 
of  the  competition  of  modern  life,  or  it  may  be 
in  that  personal  and  inward  fight  for  goodness 
and  a  real  faith — to  all  there  come  periods  of 
despair,  when  the  way  seems  hopeless,  and  the 
golden  city  of  desired  achievement  far  out  cf 
sight.  I  believe  that  even  the  Divine  Son  had 
those  darker  experiences  in  His  task  of 
establishing  the  Kingdom  of  God.  By  the  very 
perfection  of  His  humanity  He  was  “tempted 
in  all  points  as  we  are”,  and  that  must  have 
included  that  temptation  ever  with  us — dis¬ 
couragement  with  cur  work,  and  with  ourselves 
and  with  the  progress  of  those  ideals  for  which 
we  live  and  labour. 

So  it  was  that  there  were  granted  to  the  Son 
of  God  again  and  again  throughout  His  earthly 
ministry  glimpses  cf  celestial  powers,  moments 
of  converse  with  glorified  personalities,  strange 
voices  of  possession  and  approval  which  spoke 
peace  to  His  spirit.  True  it  is  that  we  cannot 
stand  with  Him  in  the  waters  of  Jordan  and 
hear  that  ordaining  word,  or  enter  that  mysteri¬ 
ous  communion  of  the  mount,  where  His  being 
was  lit  with  the  light  of  heaven.  Yet  we  too 
must  find  His  secret  if  we  are  to  serve  as  He 
would  have  us.  What  did  Jesus  hold  forth  as 
the  sources  of  courage  and  hope?  It  is  recorded 
that  Jesus  on  several  occasions  when  faced  with 
human  extremity  and  despair,  used  a  vivid  and 
arresting  word,  “Be  of  good  cheer”,  and  the 
rendering  by  Dr.  Moffatt  is  still  more  vibrant 
and  intense.  It  is  one  word,  “Courage” !  And 
the  remarkable  thing  is  that  on  each  occasion 
this  exhortation  is  followed  by  a  statement 
which  Jesus  seems  to  give  as  the  basis  of  that 
good  cheer.  He  does  not  merely  give  an  iso¬ 
lated  and  general  injunction  to  “cheer  ud”,  but 
He  calls  upon  the  individual  to  consider  those 
abiding  facts  upon  which  real  courage  can  be 
maintained  in  the  face  of  every  situation. 

Take  the  instance  recorded  in  the  ninth 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  where  the  man 
suffering  from  paralysis  was  carried  before 
Jesus.  He  was  in  a  desperate  case,  and  in  the 
estimation  of  his  friends,  Jesus  was  the  only  one 
who  could  deal  with  his  physical  need.  All  of 
them  had  faith  to  believe  this,  because  they  had 
seen  and  heard  much  of  the  Master’s  wonder¬ 


working  power.  They  doubtless  expected  the 
touch  of  sympathy,  the  voice  of  enabling,  the 
miraculous  strengthening  of  those  withered 
limbs,  then  uncontrollable  ecstasies  of  gratitude 
and  joy.  But  to  their  amazement  there  was 
nothing  of  this.  Jesus  looked  quietly  at  their 
stricken  friend  with  a  glance  that  pierced  to  the 
reality  of  the  hidden  paralysis  of  his  soul,  and 
then  in  solemn  tones  He  said,  “Be  of  good 
cheer,  courage,  your  sins  are  forgiven.”  It  was 
all  so  unexpected  that  it  left  them  for  a  while 
speechless,  though  they  must  have  longed  to 
cry,  “Master,  we  have  not  carried  him  to  Thee 
because  of  his  sins,  but  because  of  his  sickness; 
not  because  of  his  soul  condition,  but  because 
of  his  physical  ills.  A  sinner  he  may  be,  but  a 
helpless  cripple  he  most  certainly  is,  and  we  cry 
unto  Thee  for  bodily  healing.” 

But  here,  as  always,  Jesus  dealt  with  princi¬ 
ples  and  facts  foundational.  Where  human 
pity  beheld  a  stricken  body,  divine  insight  saw 
a  sin-broken  soul,  and  Jesus  knew  that  to  restore 
strength  of  body  without  health  of  spirit,  was 
but  to  call  this  man  into  a  living  death.  There 
was  that  in  the  paralytic’s  heart  which  evident¬ 
ly  he  had  never  revealed  even  to  those  four 
close  friends  cf  his,  a  past  of  failure,  a  conscience 
seared,  some  crimson  trail  of  .sin.  Courage 
and  hope  lay  for  this  one  not  merely  in  renewed 
physical  strength,  but  in  some  new  and  inward 
certainty  of  forgiveness  and  victory  over  that 
dread  entail  of  the  past. 

Here  then,  according  to  Jesus,  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  courage— the  cleansed  conscience  and 
the  assurance  of  forgiveness.  This  is  why 
Bunyan  puts  the  Cross  at  the  beginning  of  the 
pilgrim  way,  for  until  his  burden  had  vanished, 
Christian  had  no  heart  of  courage  for  the  up¬ 
ward  journey  towards  the  celestial  city.  And 
we  too  proclaim.  “I  believe  in  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,”  yet  if  we  really  did,  would  not  the 
glorious  joy  and  hope  of  it  light  cur  lives  for 
ever  with  a  radiant  courage  that  nought  could 
dim?  To  have  felt  the  shame  of  sin  and  the 
fatal  grip  of  its  dread  compulsion;  to  have  lived 
in  the  constant  companionship  of  a  conscience 
seared  with  the  hopeless  memory  of  guilt;  and 
then,  by  the  infinite  mercy  of  God,  to  step  out 
of  it  all  into  a  new  world  of  freedom,  of  light 
and  joy,  of  full  forgiveness  for  Jesus  sake— this 
is  to  know  the  real  source  of  all  true  courageous 
hope,  This  is  where  courage  begins, 
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Then  there  was  that  storm  scene  as  recorded 
by  St.  Matthew  in  the  14th  chapter.  The 
disciples  imagined  themselves  to  be  in  an 
extremity,  for  they  saw  only  the  foaming  waves 
and  the  tossing  boat,  and  heard  the  moan  ot 
the  rising  gale.  Their  courage  was  gone,  and 
panic  gave  birth  to  all  the  old  superstition. 

It  was  then  that  Jesus  came  to  them  upon  the 
waves — the  very  waves  that  were  their  terror 
carried  Him  to  them,  as  such  waves  always 
can.  Plis  word  to  them  was  assuring  and 
stilled  their  fears.  “Courage,  it  is  I,”  and  all 
they  seemed  to  need  was  the  knowledge  that 
He  was  beside  them.  The  panic  passed,  and 
Peter  so  far  forgot  his  fear  of  the  still  raging 
sea,  that  he  was  prepared  to  risk  all  to  meet 
His  Masser.  It  was  Christ’s  intimation  that 
courage  is  to  be  found  in  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  His  presence. 

This  is  remarkably  demonstrated  in  that 
later  word  of  Jesus  as  He  sought  to  lead  His 
followers  into  the  secret  of  the  abiding  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  frail  barque  of  early 
Christianity  was  to  be  launched  upon  a  mighty 
and  tempestuous  sea  of  indifference,  opposition 
and  cruel  persecution,  and  many  times  it  would 
seem  that  all  was  lost.  Who  then  would 
minister  courage  to  a  faltering  faith?  This, 
said  Jesus,  as  He  talked  to  them  in  the  upper 
room  and  on  the  way  to  Gethsemane,  “is  to  be 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  Spirit’s  ministry.  It 
is  better  that  I  go  away,  for  in  this  body  of 
my  humiliation .  I  am  severed  from  you  by  the 
laws  of  time  and  space.  But  my  going  is  to 
liberate  Him  Who  will  abide  with  you  and 
within  you  for  ever — even  the  Spirit  of  God. 
This  vyas  the  secret  cf  the  upper  room,  that  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  mediate  to  the 
trusting  heart  the  perpetual  presence  of  Jesus, 
so  that  everywhere  and  always  we  shall  be  able 
to  hear,  above  the  storms  and  the  contrary 
winds  of  life,  that  assured  voice  saying, 
“Courage,  be  of  good  cheer,  it  is  I.”  To  know 
that  Jesus  by  His  Spirit  abides  within  us,  is  to 
be  able  to  confront  every  situation  with 


equanimity  and  peace. 

This  is  closely  linked  with  still  another  word 
of  Jesus.  It  was  spoken  when  the  burden  of 
the  coming  Cross  was  heavy  upon  Him  (John 
16-44)  The  disciples  were  bewildered  by  the 
sense  of  coming  disaster.  They  listened  with 
inward  protest  to  these  strange  words  about 
their  coming  unfaithfulness  and  the  perils  of  the 
world.  And  as  if  conscious  of  this,  Jesus,  lilt¬ 
ing  His  eyes  in  which  flamed  a  quiet  stead¬ 
fastness,  exclaims,  “Courage,,  be  of  good  cheer 
I  have  overcome  the  world.  Thus  He  called 
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them  to  courage  because  of  His  ultimate  victory 
over  the  forces  of  evil. 

Yet  is  it  not  true  that  the  very  opposite 
seemed  what  had  happened.  Just  a  little  dist¬ 
ance  away  plotters  were  busy,  and  a  force  was 
gathering  to  destroy  Him.  One  of  His  chosen 
twelve  was  counting  his  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
with  unholy  greed — the  price  of  his  Lord.  In 
a  few  brief  hours  Jewish  hatred  and  Roman 
cruelty  were  to  unite  to  accomplish  His 
murder.  He  was  to  be  scorned,  lashed, 
pierced,  crucified,  and  His  dead  body  laid  in 
a  rocky  tomb,  while  Imperial  authority  sealed 
Him  fast  for  ever.  Where  was  any  overcom¬ 
ing  in  this  tragic  end?  It  was  more  like  defeat 
than  victory;  more  like  an  ignominious  climax, 
than  a  triumphant  beginning.  Yet  Jesus  saw 
all  this  and  was  prepared  for  it.  Moreover  He 
dared  to  assert,  that  in  this  climax  of  suffering 
and  death  there  lay  an  enduring  source  of  the 
best  of  good  cheer.  He  saw  beyond  the  gloom 
to  the  glory,  and  beheld  in  the  Cross  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  world.  He  knew  that  His  death 
would  release  such  forces  of  love  and  pardon 
and  gratitude  upon  the  world  as  would  for  ever 
hold  it  in  thrall.  He  gloried  in  the  knowledge 
that  from  this  time  forth  the  Cross  would  lose 
its  disgrace  and  shame,  and  become  for  all  time 
a  symbol  of  that  which  is  loveliest,  and  most  en¬ 
during,  and  of  God.  To  ponder  this  is  to  take 
the  way  of  courage. 

Once  a<min,  from  the  other  side  of  death, 
Jesus  speaks  the  word  of  courage.  It  was  to 
St.  Paul  as  he  lay  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  wait¬ 
ing  to  hear  his  fate  (Acts  24:11).  Can  wc 
imagine  his  thoughts  that  night  as  he  lay  there 
in  the  silent  darkness — those  churches  like 
babes  needing  his  care,  the  souls  who  leaned 
unon  him,  the  unevangelised  world  beyond. 
Was  this  to  be  the  end?  Then  suddenly  the 
darkness  became  light  about  him,  and  the  One 
Who  loves  to  come  in  the  hour  of  extremity 
stood  by  his  side  with  a  strange  and  comfort¬ 
ing  word,  “Courage,  be  of  good  cheer.  Paul; 
for  as  thou  hast  testified  of  me  in  Jerusalem,  so 
must  thou  bear  witness  also  at  Rome.” 

A  strange  encouragement  this!  Had  the 
word  been,  “Be  of  good  cheer  Paul,  I  know 
the  perils  and  pains  of  the  past  years.  But  the 
worst  is  past,  and  now  I  have  for  thee  a  time 
of  rest  apart  from  this  constant  strife.  Go 
thou  again  to  Arabia,  and  in  those  vast  soli¬ 
tudes  find  new  courage  and  strength.”  Had 
this  been  the  message,  I  say,  we  could  have 
understood  it  better.  But  here  is  an  amazing 
inversion  of  the  world’s  conceptions.  We  cry, 
(Continued  on  page  338) 
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R.  McCHEYNE  PATERSON.  O.B.E. 


Lessons  from  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches 


Read  carefully  Rev.  2:i-y. 

UR  Lord  loves  to  dwell  on  all  the  good 
w  He  sees  in  His  Church.  He  seems  loath 
to  proceed  and  once  again  commends  their 
patience,  explaining  it  more  particularly  as 
bearing  “for  my  name’s  sake”  and  not  grow¬ 
ing  weary.  His  is  a  love  that  sees  all  the  good 
in  His  loved  One  and  speaks  about  it  first  of 
all.  So  different  from  some  of  His  own  people 
who  often  appear  to  note  the  faults  first  and  so 
the  good  is  even  altogether  overlooked !  In 
speaking  about  their  virtues  once  again  it  is  as 
if  He  were  caressing  and  soothing  those  whose 
suppurating  sore  He  is  about  to  lance.  No 
real  Love  is  so  weak  as  to  leave  the  poison  in 
the  system  through  fear  of  a  little  pain.  Such 
a  Love  no  true  religion  can  ever  encourage. 
Let  us  remember  that  the  One  Loving  feels  the 
pain  even  more  than  the  sufferers  themselves. 
The  next  words  reveal  that  pain  in  the  Divine 
Heart  “I  have  against  thee.”  What  a  bitter 
possession  this  is  to  the  tender  Saviour!  “that 
thou  hast  sent  away — dismissed — thy  love,  the 
first.’  Surely  this  is  that  Love  of  which  God 
speaks  through  His  prophet,  “I  remember  for 
thee  the  kindness  of  thy  youth  :  the  love  of 
thine  espousals”:  — 

.  .  .  “the  blessedness  I  knew 
When  first  I  saw  the  Lord 
.  .  .  the  soul-refreshing  view 
Of  Jesus  and  His  Word” 

which  Cowper  sings  of.  The  same  poet 
tries  to  describe  his  transports  of  joy 
when  he  first  saw  Christ  as  his  Saviour : 
“Unless  the  Almighty  Arm  had  been 
under  me,  I  think  I  should  have  died  with  joy. 
My  eyes  filled  with  tears,  my  voice  choked  with 
transport  I  could  only  look  up  to  heaven  in 
silence  overwhelmed  with  wonder  and  with 
love  ...  To  rejoice  night  and  day  was  my 
employment:  too  happy  to  sleep  much.”  Yet 
he  lost  that  first  love  and  asks  “Where  is  it?” 

Our  first  Love  not  merely  grown  cold  but 
lost  altogether.  Is  this  really  considered  a  sin 
by  God’s  people?  Surely  it  would  most 
assuredly  be,  if  they  realised  that  “God  is 
Love.”  For  if  Love  goes,  then  of  course  God 
goes.  This  opens  our  eyes  to  the  enormity  of 
such  a  sin  and  our  Lord’s  words  confirm  this 
“Remember  therefore  whence  thou  hast  fallen! 


Yea  thou  hadst  soared  away  up  into  the  very 
Presence  of  God  Himself  the  Divine  Love, 
now  thou  art  sunk  down  into  the  very  depths, 
for  thou  hast  sent  away  that  Love  from  thy 
heart.”  Is  not  this  the  meaning  of  our  Lord’s 
words?  It  is  the  voice  of  the  Bridegroom  be¬ 
wailing  that  love  that  His  Bride  has  lost.  This 
sin  of  leaving  thy  love,  the  first,  is  far  more 
common  than  people  usually  think.  It  can  be 
seen  in  that  calm  collected  exterior  that  looks 
upon  all  enthusiasm  as  vulgar — a  sin  that  is  all 
the  fashion  in  Church  life  nowadays.  It 
leaves  the  soul  dead  to  all  zeal  for  God  and  His 
cause — having  no  place  for  the  Baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  Fire.  It  shows  itself  in 
neglect  of  Prayer  and  still  greater  neglect  of 
Thanksgiving  (let  alone  Praise);  in  neglect  of 
Bible  Study;  and  in  lack  of  zeal  for  the  winning 
of  souls. 

Whenever  a  Revival  begins  these  are  the 
three  forms  most  often  confessed — each  of 
which  points  to  the  leaving  of  the  first  love. 
If  this  sin  be  so  strongly  condemned  by  our 
Lord,  what  will  be  His  condemnation  of  those 
who  never  have  had  a  first  love  to  leave? 

As  the  true  Physician  having  proved  the  dis¬ 
ease  and  revealed  its  dread  nature,  He  now 
proceeds  to  tell  of  its  cure.  ist„  “Remem¬ 
ber” — Halt  and  look  back  at  your  first  love. 
Think  of  the  rapture  that  burned  in  your  heart 
at  the  first  sight  of  Jesus  and  His  Love. 

2nd.  “Repent” — turn  away  from  the  sin, 
turn  to  God  so  showing  a  change  in  the  whole 
being — mind  and  heart.  In  the  O.T.  God  calls 
it  returning.  God’s  children  will  be  the  very 
first  to  admit  that  every  advance  upward  in  the 
spiritual  life  is  preceded  by  repentance. 
Besides  if  we  do  not  repent  how  can  we  expect 
the  non-Christians  around  us  to  do  so?  “Ex¬ 
ample  is  better  than  precept”  in  this  as  in  all 
other  Christian  graces.  How  can  we  hesitate 
when  our  Lord  and  Master  before  beginning 
His  public  Ministry  with  the  cry  “Repent”! 
Himself  set  the  example  by  being  baptized  of 
John  with  his  Baptism  of  Repentance?  Thus 
He  fulfilled  all  Righteousness  for  He  loathed 
and  hated  sin  as  no  other  one  ever  did.  Who¬ 
soever  showed  such  sorrow  for  sins  “not  His 
own”?  When  John  saw  Him  thus  take  the 
place  of  sinners  he  realised  that  this  was  the 
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Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  “the  sins  of  the 
world.” 

3rd.  But  our  repentance  must  be  more 
than  in  mere  words — not  only  confession  of  our 
sin.  We  must  act  up  to  that  repentance  tor 
“faith  without  works  is  dead.”  To  regain  that 
“first  love”  we  must  “do  the  first  wor\s. 
That  is  why  the  Church  is  called  upon  to 
remember.  To  help  her  do  this  our  Lord  gives 
all  those  works  in  full  detail— twice  over  This 
is  accompanied  with  a  threat  solemn  and  stern 
that  if  this  church  did  not  repent  her  Bora 
would  “move  her  candlestick  from  her  place 

_ and  that  also  had  in  the  end  to  be  carried 

out.  In  consequence  “only  a  few  miserable 
huts  and  ruins  of  great  extent  are  all  that  now 
remains  of  the  former  splendid  capital  of  Asia  . 

Yet  once  again  Love  dwells  upon  the  good 
it  finds:  “But  this  thou  hast  that  thou  hatest 
the  works  of  the  Nicolaitans  which  I  also  hate. 


So  in  wrath  the  Lord  remembers  mercy.  He 
further  repeats  those  words  of  solemn  warning 
that  had  Pso  often  fallen  from  His  lips  when 
nn  earth  (Is  He  not  the  same  yesterday,  to- 

dayTnd  forever?).  “He  that  hath  an  ear  » 
hear  let  him  hear”  but  He , no™,  can,  for 
“What  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  Churches  for 
has  not  the  Holy  Spirit  been  outpoured?  Yes 
these  words  are  for  all  the  Churches  yea  and 
for  all  time. 

Each  separate  promise  for  all  the  seven 
churches  corresponds  to  the  condition  of  each 
church.  Here  the  overcomer  is  not  tasting  or 
the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil— 
not  yielding,  as  did  the  Nicolaitans,  to  the  for¬ 
bidden  fruit  of  fleshly  lusts— and  in  reward  he 
shall  eat  of  the  Tree  of  Life  which  is  in  he 
Paradise  of  God— as  vastly  different  from  the 
first  paradise  of  man,  into  which  sin  and  death 
entered  in  place  of  Life  Eternal. 
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PEACE  OF  MIND  IS  IMPOSSIBLE 

when  one  feels  open  to  infection  from  these  three  terrible  diseases— so  very 
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CHOLERA 


frequent  in  this  country 

TYPHOID  —  DYSENTERY 


The  majority  of  Government  Health  Authorities,  and  a  very  large  number  of 

Missions  in  India,  are  using 

BILIVACCINE 

TAKEN  BY  THE  MOUTH 

The  full  dose  consisting  of  3  Tablets  and  3  Pills  swallowed  on  three  mornings 
will  immunize  a  perso/ for  one  full  year,  without  any  after-effects  or  discomfort. 

Three  varieties  available  : 

Anticholeric  Bilivaccine — Antityphoid  Bilivaccine  - 
Antidysenteric  Bilivaccine. 


Our  present  rates  to  Missions  are  . 
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Let’s  be  Friends 

“To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine.” 

This  month  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  little 
story  about  two  friends  who  had  quarrelled,  so 
I  fancy  the  story  will  have  a  moral  for  each  one 
of  us ! 

These  two  friends  were  Greeks  who  lived 
long,  long  ago,  and  their  names  are  so  difficult 
to  pronounce  that  I  really  wonder  what  their 
fathers  and  mothers  called  them !  One  was 
named  Aristippus,  and  the  other  ^Tschines.  If 
they  were  in  your  school  what  do  you  think 
you  would  call  them? 

Well,  anyway,  these  two  friends  had, 
unfortunately,  quarrelled.  But  one  day 
Aristippus,  who  was  really  a  kind  and  peace- 
loving  man  at  heart,  came  to  his  former  friend 
and  said,  “It  seems  to  me  foolish,  ^Tschines, 
that  this  disagreement  should  spoil  such  a  preci¬ 
ous  thing  as  our  friendship.  Shall  we  be 
friends  again?” 

“With  all  my  heart,”  answered  ^Eschines. 

“I  am  older  than  you,”  said  Aristippus,  “so 
I  thought  I  must  be  the  more  to  blame,  and 
therefore  I  should  be  the  one  to  end 
the  quarrel.” 

“My  dear  friend,”  said  ^Tschines,  “you  are 
not  only  older,  but  you  have  proved  that  you 
are  a  better  man  than  I  am,  for  it  was  I  who 
started  the  quarrel,  but  you  have  been  the  one 
to  make  peace.” 

Now,  boys  and  girls,  when  you  quarrel  with 
any  of  your  friends,  which  I  hope  does  not 
happen  very  often,  I  wish  you  would  try  to 
remember  this  little  story  and  see  if  it  is  not 
“up  to  you”  to  be  the  one  to  make  peace, 


A  Morning  Prayer 

Be  with  me,  Lord,  all  through  this  day, 
And  make  me  good,  and  keep  me  true; 
Help  me  in  all  I  think  and  say, 

And  teach  me  what  I  ought  to  do. 

For  Jesus’  sake. 

Amen. 

We  have  again  to  thank  Miss  Hladia  Portci 
of  Lahore  for  another  of  her  very  charming 
poems.  We  do  appreciate  those  old  friends 
who  contribute  so  frequently  to  our  Page,  but 
I  wish  we  could  have  some  new  ones  too. 

Choice 

If  you  would  have  comfort, 

Then  never  love  at  all; 

For  love  must  suffer  all  things, 

Love  endureth  all. 

Love  is  always  helpful, 

Kind  and  gentle  too; 

Love  is  self-forgetful, 

Love  is  ever  true. 

Love  is  always  working 
For  someone  else’s  joy, 

Love  is  always  sharing 
It’s  most  precious  toy. 

Loving  hearts  are  often  hurt 
As  hard  ones  never  are  : 

A  bumpy  road  is  their’s  who  hitch 
Their  waggon  to  a  star! 

But  what  can  take  the  place  of  it? 

And  though  you  may  think  thrice. 
Seeing  all  the  worth  of  it, 

Who  wouldn’t  pay  the  price? 

Hrapia  Porter, 
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Miss  Ruth  Merrill,  another  of  our  good 
friends,  who  is  at  present  at  home  on  furlough, 
was  kind  enough  to  be  thinking  about  us  on 
the  journey  home,  and  wrote  a  very  interesting 
story  for  us.  We  are  having  the  first  part  of 
it  this  month,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  all  be 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  November  Review, 
to  find  out  what  happens  next. 

The  story  is  called — • 


The  Ring  that  fell  in  the  Sea 

Dennis  was  a  Woodstock  School-boy  who 
had  never  seen  the  ocean,  although  he  knew  ail 
about  climbing  mountains.  When  he  was 
twelve  years  old  his  parents  started  with  Dennis 
for  America,  and  as  they  walked  through  the 
bazaar  for  the  last  time,  Dennis  said  to  his 
Father  \ 

“Ohj  I  wish  I  had  one  of  the  trick  rings  than 

the  old  jeweller  sells.” 

“Well,”  replied  his  Father,  “you  have  a 
rupee  to  spend.  Why  not  buy  yourself  a 

’  ^  5  5 
ring  r 

So  Dennis  changed  his  rupee  into  annas, 
and  still  had  some  left  to  buy  sweets  after  he 
had  bought  the  ring.  It  was  a  pretty  little 
silver  one,  and  the  fun  of  it  was,  mat  it  came 
apart  into  four  rings  very  easily;  the  trick  came 
in  putting  them  together  again.  By  the  time 
Dennis  and  his  family  had  embarked  on  the 
ship,  he  could  do  it  so  well  that  he  had  almost 
forgotten  the  ring,  which  he  wore  on  his  little 

*  The  first  morning  out,  Dennis  and  his  little 
sister  put  on  their  swimming  suits  and  ran  up 
on  deck  to  see  if  there  was  water  in  the  canvas 
tank.  Sure  enough,  there  was  a  big  hose  draw¬ 
ing  water  out  of  the  blue  sea,  and  filling  t  e 
tank.  As  fast  as  the  water  came  in,  so  fast  did 
it  run  out  through  a  little  hole  near  the  top. ; 

“I  bags  to  jump  first!”  shouted  Dennis. 
And,  splash,  in  he  went.  Muriel  was  not  far 
behind,  but  she  could  not  swim,  so  she  hung 
on  to  the  ladder  and  splashed  with  her  feet. 
After  awhile,  Dennis  dove  under  the  water, 
and  when  his  head  came  out  again,  he  cried  . 

“Mv  ring  is  gone  !  ” 

“Where?”  asked  his  sister.  ,  „ 

“Into  the  water.  I  felt  it  slide  off  mv  hand. 

They  hunted  and  hunted,  scraping  their  feet 
on  the  bottom,  and  once  they  thought  they  had 
it  but  it  was  only  a  bubble  of  air  shining  undei 
the  water.  At  last,  as  the  breakfast  gong 

sounded,  they  gave  it  up.  .  . 

“We  will  surely  find  it  when  the  tank  is 

emptied,”  Muriel  comforted  him; 

“Doesn’t  matter!  said  Dennis.  Ill  beat 

you  to  breakfast ! 


But  in  his  heart  he  was  sorry  he  had  lost  the 
ring  that  reminded  him  of  the  old  bazaar,  and 
his  friends  at  school,  none  of  whom  could  put 
the  trick  ring  together  quite  so  quickly  as  he. 

All  this  time  the  ring  wasn’t  in  the  swim¬ 
ming  tank  at  all.  And  the  reason  was,  that 
when  it  slipped  off  Dennis  finger,  it  opened 
into  four  thin  rings,  which  were  so  light  that 
before  they  had  time  to  sink,  they  were  caught 
in  the  current  of  water  flowing  out,  and,  plop ! 
they  fell  into  the  sea.  Down,  down,  down 
they  floated  through  the  blue  water.  At  the 
bottom  there  was  a  jagged  pink  coral  castle, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  castle  lay  the  little  princess 
fast  asleep.  When  the  trick  ring  fell  on  the 
end  of  her  pretty  nose,  she  started  up  in  anger, 
that  any  little  sea  creature  could  be  so  careless 
as  to  walk  on  the  royal  face.  She  was  very 
much  surprised  when  she  saw  that  what  she 
held  in  her  hand  was  a  bunch  of  four  little 
silver  rings  held  mysteriously  together. 

“I  must  ask  the  Wise  Grandfather  about 
this,”  she  said,  so  she  spread  out  her  slippery 
green  tail  (for  ail  mermaids  wear  them)  and 
swam  away  miles  and  miles  to  another  coral 
castle  all  overgrown  with  sea  palms  where  she 
found  the  Wise  Grandfather  training  up  his 
family  cf  sea  cucumbers. 

“It  is  a  ring,”  said  the  Wise  Grandfather 
when  she  had  told  him  about  the  queer  happen¬ 
ing.  “It  is  a  magic  ring.  Whoever  can  join 
it  will  wear  it  on  his  little  finger,  and  he  may 
make  four  wishes,  one  for  each  ring.  But  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  to  join  it.” 

So  the  little  Sea  Princess  swam  sorrowfully 
back  toward  her  castle.  But  on  the  way  she 
met  some  porpoises,  and  had  such  fun  ;,:cing 
them  that  she  never  noticed  the  ship  until  they 
were  right  beside  it.  A  great  many  people 
were  leaning  over  the  rail  watching  them. 
Someone  said  : 

“Isn’t  that  a  little  girl  among  them?  A  mer¬ 
maid  with  golden  hair  and  a  shimmery  tail? 

“Of  course  not!”  said  the  rest,  laughing. 
“There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  mermaid.  You 
must  have  seen  a  flying  fish,  or  the  sun  making 
a  rainbow  in  the  spray!” 

“A  flying  fish!”  cried  Dennis.  “How  ls^a 
mermaid  any  queerer  than  a  fish  that  flies? 

No  one  answered  him,  so  he  went  on  look- 
ins  at  the  water  after  the  others  had  gone.  And 
presently  in  the  foamy  crest  of  a  wave  he  saw 
very  distinctly  that  there  was  a  little  girl  with 
hair  as  golden  as  Muriel’s.  She  beckoned  to 
him  with  her  tiny  forefinger,  and  he  saw  that 
she  held  his  silver  ring! 

(To  be  continued ) 
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The  Message  of  Sat  Tal  Ashram — 1S31,  by 
various  writers,  pp.  300,  cloth.  Rs.  3/8;  paper, 
Rs.  2/4.  Association  Press,  Calcutta — 1932. 

1  he  lectures  which  go  to  make  up  the  several  chapters 
of  this  book  will  be  found  of  varying  interest  according 
to  the  reader’s  inclinalions  and  studies.  Yet  there  is  a 
deep-seated  unity  in  them,  a  unity  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  general  theme  for  the  term  during  which  they 
were  delivered  was  ‘The  Christian  Message”  (p.  8). 
With  a  theme  so  broad  one  need  not  be  surprised  to  find 
chapters  on  “Missionaries  as  Christians,"  "  Science  and 
Religion,’’  “  The  Christian  Message  on  Sex,”  “Evan¬ 
gelism  in  Modern  India"  and  so  on.  Some  of  the  lec¬ 
tures  raise  highly  controversial  subjects,  as  for  instance 
that  entitled  "Missionaries  as  Christians."  All  are 
thought-provoking  and  some  display  a  certain  amount  of 
originality.  The  title  of  the  book  is  to  the  present 
writer's  mind  not  a  happily  chosen  one  ;  it  lead  me,  at 
any  rate,  to  expect  something  different  from  what  the 
book  actually  contains.  For  this  book  is  not  strictly 
speaking  the  “  message  ”  of  Sat  Tal  Ashram,  but  rather 
a  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Ashram  in  1931.  It 
can  claim  to  be  distinctively  the  message  of  the  Ashram 
only  in  the  sense  that  most  of  the  lectures  were  worked 
over  in  class  by  students  and  lecturer  after  they  had  been 
delivered  and  in  some  cases  the  lecturer  accepted  the 
criticisms  of  his  class  and  incorporated  them  in  the 
printed  form  of  the  same.  (pp.  9,  10). 

To  me  the  most  impressive  of  the  chapters  are  those 
on  “The  Crisis  in  Theology,”  by  Brother  Leonard, 
“  The  Doctrine  of  the  Immanence  of  God,”  by  E.  C. 
Dewick,  “Science  and  Religion,”  by  Professor  Taylor, 
and  “  The  Christian  Message  on  Sex,”  by  M.  Madeline 
Southard.  Others  would  perhaps  prefer  other  chapters. 
Brother  Leonard’s  statement  of  the  “Crisis  in  Theology” 
is  brief  enough,  but  his  words  are  so  well-chosen  and 
his  criticisms  so  clear-cut  and  so  generally  fair  that  one 
could  scarcely  ask  for  a  better  account  of  the  outstanding 
theological  positions  of  the  present  day.  “Liberalism,” 
he  says  (p.  19),  “is  being  weighed  ;  and  it  will  be  found 
wanting,  for  you  cannot  conjure  Godhead  out  of  a  mere 
man.  It  can  only  end  in  whatDr.Sanday  called  a  reduced 
Christianity.’  ”  The  author  considers  that  the  Barthian 
Theology’s  "apologetic  is  brilliant  and  penetrating" 
(p.  22).  He  finds  in  this  theology  “  a  glowing  and  pro¬ 
phetic  fire,  which  is  only  too  rare  in  our  languid  modern 
theology  ”  (p.  27).  Still  he  is  afraid  of  Calvinism  and 
its  founder  "even  if  he  be  modernized  ”  (p.  27);  and 
Barth's  hatred  of  mysticism  is  "not  altogether  fair" 
(p.  27).  “Yet,  despite  all  criticism,  we  believe  that 
Barth  is  a  true  prophet,  as  he  himself  says,  in  the  apos¬ 
tolic  succession  of  the  prophets,  and  the  world  needs  his 
message  "  (p.  28). 

Mr.  E.  C.  Dewick  gives  us  what  I  consider  a  fair  and 
on  the  whole  accurate  statement  of  the  history  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Immanence  in  the  Bible  and  in  the 
Church.  He  finds  "  no  evidence  that  the  idea  of  an 
essential  Divine  Immanence  in  the  world  at  large  formed 


part  of  the  teaching  and  message  of  Jesus  Christ”  (p.  68) 
The  only  Immanence  the  Bible  teaches  is  that  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  believer’s  heart  and  that  is*  an  act  of 
grace. ..rather  than  an  essential  indwelling  in  all  human 
souls”  (p.  68)  At  the  same  time,  he  finds  that  the 
Bible  does  not  condemn  the  doctrine  of  an  essential 
Divine  Immanence  in  the  whole  universe  (p.  68),  while 
in  the  Church  there  have  been  those  who  taught  it.  Yet 
he  thinks  it  best  to  abide  by  the  central  Christian 
message  here  (p.  71),  and  he  would  not  advise  that  the 
doctrine  of  a  Divine  Immanence  be  "taught  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  Christian  message"  (p.  72). 

Professor  Taylor  writes  of  that  exceedingly  attractive 
series  of  ideas  to  which  the  new  Science  has  introduced 
us  in  the  past  five  or  ten  years,  and  with  which  one  at 
once  associates  the  names  of  Einstein,  Eddington,  Sir 
James  Jeans,  and  our  own  good  friend,  Arthur  Comp¬ 
ton  I  am  quite  incapable  of  giving  any  estimate  of  the 
value  of  these  ideas  ;  they  are  based  upon  mathematical 
calculations  quite  beyond  the  understanding  of  the  lay¬ 
man.  One  has  to  accept  them  on  “faith,"  curiously 
enough  !  But  so.  to  some  extent,  does  the  scientist  him¬ 
self,  Prof.  Taylor  informs  us,  for  science  ‘  is  found  to 
rest  on  non-rational  assumptions”  (p.  95),  or  “axioms” 
(p  96),  such  as  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
Euclid. 

But  I  do  not  follow  the  lecturer  at  certain  points. 
He  speaks  of  religion  as  “essentially  an  inward  ex¬ 
perience  ”  (p.  86).  This  smacks  of  Schleiermacher  and 
of  Wm.  James.  He  writes  of  the  “  true  essence  of  re¬ 
ligion  ”  as  being  “that  inner  experience  which  is  so 
much  more  important  than  externalities  of  doctrine  or 
dogma,  form  or  ritual”  (p.  120).  What  would  Prof. 
Taylor  think  were  the  theologian  to  refer  to  the  “  true 
essence  of  Science  ”  as  being  constituted  by  the  “  faith  ” 
in  the  axioms  on  which  Science  rests,  that  is  by  the 
subjective  reaction  of  the  scientist  to  the  data  presented 
to  him  ?  Or  if  the  theologian  were  to  oppose  that  same 
“faith,”  as  being  “  so  much  more  important,”  to  the 
“  externalities  ”  of  the  Quantum  Theory,  the  second  law 
of  Thermodynamics,  and  the  Theory  of  Relativity  ? 
This  modern  taboo  of  Theology,  begun  75  years  ago  in 
Albrecht  Ritschl  s  class-room,  is  just  as  reasonable  in 
Theology  as  it  would  be  in  Science.  In  both  fields  there 
ar s  first,  the  data  ;  secondly,  the  interpretation  of  the 
same  ;  thirdly,  the  subjective  reaction  to  this  inter¬ 
pretations.  Now,  if  you  persist  in  accepting  only  the 
third  of  this  series  in  either  Science  or  Theology,  you 
are  bound  to  come  to  grief  sooner  or  later.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  author  read  the  article  by  E.  B.  Storr 
on  “  Can  Religion  Cut  Loose  from  History  ”?  in  the 
July  (1932)  number  of  The  London  Quarterly 

Again,  it  is  a  great  pity  that  a  scientist  of  Prof. 
Taylor’s  ability  still  considers  it  necessary  to  drag  in 
Galileo  (pp  89ff)  as  an  example  of  the  rough  treatment 
the  Church  has  accorded  a  scientist.  Christians  have 
no  doubt  made  grievous  mistakes  and  stilt  make  them. 
But  would  Prof.  Taylor  like  the  Church  to  charge 
Science  with  the  damnable  treatment  which  scientists 
in  the  name  of  the  Soviet  have  meted  out  to  religion 
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in  later  years  in  Russia  ?  In  neither  the  one  case  is  the 
Church,  nor  in  the  other  Science  per  sc  responsible.  The 
fault  lies  in  human  nature  with  its  instinct  for  "bullying” 
— its  innate  desire  to  lord  it  over  some  other.  In 
Russia  to-day  persecution  is  carried  on  just  as  zeal¬ 
ously  in  the  name  of  Science  as  it  ever  was  in  the 
name  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  I  should  hate  to 
imagine  that  either  was  responsible  for  the  crimes 
committed  in  its  name  ! 

Prof.  Taylor,  too,  must  have  a  go  at  Archbishop 
Ussher.  Poor  Archbishop  !  If  Prof.  Taylor  knows  of 
any  Christian  to-day  who  believes  with  Ussher  that  the 
world  was  created  in  4004  B.c.  I  should  like  to  know 
his  name  (p.  100).  I  thought  they  had  ceased  to  believe 
that  even  in  Tennessee  !  And  by  the  by,  the  lecturer 
remarks  that  Fundamentalism  "has  little  to  say"  about 
"the  controversy  between  mechanism  and  vitalism"  .  .  . 
"probably  because  it  is  not  simple  enough  to  be  mis¬ 
understood"  (p.  117).  That  is  liable  to  create  a  mis- 
impression  in  the  minds  of  his  readers  I  personally 
do  not  know  many  who  call  themselves  Fundamentalists, 
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but  two  of  the  keenest  minds  I  have  ever  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  do.  Thinking  men — even  scientists,  cannot 
afford  to  sneer  at  those  who  hold  opposing  views  to 
their  own  ;  eventually  they  might  possibly  prove  to 
be  right. 

I  do  not  follow  Dr.  Appasamy  in  his  main  thesis. 
But  in  his  last  paragraph  on  "The  Uniqueness  of  the 
Christian  Claim"  he  says  some  very  noble  things.  It  is 
a  great  pleasure  to  read  from  his  pen  these  words — “  If 
the  strong  and  unshakable  conviction  that  Christ  is 
supreme,  and  should  be  supreme  in  all  human  lives,  is 
considered  as  a  mark  of  obscurantism  and  as  hindering 
growth  of  comradeship  in  religion,  it  is  a  charge  to 
which  I  plead  guilty"  (p.  275). 

J.  W.  B. 

What  I  Owe  to  Christ.  C.  F.  Andrews  Hodder 
&.  Stoughton  1932,  pp.  311— Rs.  3.  Association 
Press,  Calcutta,  Sole  Distributors  for  India,  Burma 
&.  Ceylon. 

This  widely  acclaimed  book  is  the  spiritual  pilgrimage 
of  the  Delhi  missionary.  He  tells  how  Christ  has  re¬ 
vealed  Himself  and  His  will  from  time  to  time  and  what 
Christ  means  to  him  to-day. 

This  story  has  been  compared  to  Newman’s  Apologia 
pro  Vita  Sua.  The  Dean  of  Manchester  in  a  review  of 
it  in  the  British  Weekly  writes:  “I  am  nailing  my 
colors  to  the  mast.  I  have  discovered  in  this  book  reli¬ 
gious  literature  that  is  really  great."  In  the  same  Journal 
Dr.  Nicol  Macnicol  speaks  of  this  autobiography  in 
terms  of  highest  praise.  But  he  cautions  us  that  too 
tolerant  a  faith  may  find  itself  on  “  dangerous  ground  ”. 
He  raises  the  question  as  to  how  far  this  cry  for  "  inter¬ 
religion  ”  may  be  based  on  “decay  of  religious  conv  c- 
tion  ”  (not  of  course  in  the  case  of  C  F.A.).  While 
agreeing  that  the  Christian's  business  “  is  not  to  argue, 
but  to  announce  ”  Macnicol  goes  on  to  say  that  :  “  We 

must  call  a  halt  and  examine  where  we  stand  and  whither 
we  are  travelling  and  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  led 
astray  even  by  so  sincere  a  guide  as  Mr.  Andrews 
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Mr.  Andrews  gives  details  of  his  boyhood.  He  speaks 
of  his  ancestors,  of  his  early  life  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
of  his  grammar  school  days  in  Birmingham  He  tells  of 
the  family  sorrow  when  the  fortune  inherited  by  his 
mother,  was  lost.  A  son  of  the  manse,  his  father’s  in¬ 
fluence  was  very  strong  not  only  as  regards  orthodoxy 
but  also  as  a  member  of  the  Irvingite  sect.  Hut  C.F.  A  . 
felt  obligecbto  break  with  his  father  in  order  to  be  confirm¬ 
ed  in  the  Church  of  England.  He  traces  his  own  pil¬ 
grimage  through  ordination,  to  the  place  where  his  con¬ 
science  would  no  longer  allow  him  to  repeat  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed  in  the  capacity  of  priest. 

He  joined  the  Cambridge  Mission,  Delhi  in  1904  and 
continued  until  1913.  He  then  went  to  S.  Africa  where 
he  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gandhi.  He  later  joined  Dr. 
Tagore's  Ashram  at  Shantiniketan.  He  made  subse¬ 
quent  trips  to  S.  Africa,  was  sent  also  to  Fiji  Islands  ; 
and  during  the  War,  he  accompanied  Dr.  Tagore  to 
Japan.  He  gives  the  reader  vivid  scenes  of  all  these 
places,  describes  his  successful  attempts  at  securing 
legislation  for  the  amelioration  of  poor  Indian  labourers, 
and  shows  how  the  race  problem  works  as  a  cancer  in 
the  Christian  Church. 

C.  F.  A.  has  had  as  his  close  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gandhi,  Dr.  Togore,  Sadhu  Sundar  Singh  and  Susil 
Rudra  of  Delhi.  Of  the  last  named  he  writes:  “Such 
a  close  friend  as  Susil  Rudra  is  very  rarely  given  in  this 
life  to  any  man”  (157).  Others  who  find  their  places  in 
this  account  are  :  Mr.  Stokes  with  his  social  and  reli¬ 
gious  problems,  Basil  Wescott  whom  he  succeeded,  and 
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Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer  the  famous  Philosopher  and 
Musical- Missionary. 

Mr.  Andrews  is  most  generous  in  his  appreciation  for 
what  his  friends  have  done  for  him  on  this  pilgrimage 
in  search  of  truth.  Hut  he  says  he  owes  all  to  Christ. 
One  reads  this  bool;  with  a  leeling  of  satisfaction  that 
the  whole  story  has  been  told,  yet  it  is  told  in  such  a 
way  that  no  hint  of  egotism  or  boasting  is  traceable. 
He  sincerely  and  humbly  owes  all  to  Christ.  Whatever 
one  may  think  of  “Deo  Bandhu’s”  opinions  regarding 
doctrinal  matters,  one  cannot  read  this  autobiography 
without  reaching  the  conclusion  that  here  at  last  is  a 
man  who  has  conquered  racial  prejudice  and  who  has 
obliterated  from  his  life  all  condescension  and  feeling  of 
supeiiority.  He  (Christ)  has  been  to  me  a  living  per¬ 
son,  with  whom  I  have  held  close  communion”  (279). 
He  has  often  been  filled  “with  awe  and  wonder  at  the 

power  of  Christ's  Spirit  of  love  to  sustain  weak,  mortal 

human  nature  through  the  hardest  sacrifice  of’all  with 
utter  joy”  (304). 

This  book  may  not  solve  our  problems  but  it  will 
surely  deepen  and  fortify  the  hope,  faith  and  Christian 
optimism  of  all  sincere  servants  of  Christ. 

W.  L.  Allison. 

God  in  the  Shadows.  Hugh  Redwood,  Hodder 
4.  Stoughton,  1932,  Price  2/6  net.  pp.  128. 

Tliis  is  Mr.  Redwood’s  second  book.  His  first  was 
the  widely  circulated  and  much  praised  book  on  the 
Salvation  Army,  viz  ,  God  in  the  Shuns.  The  sub¬ 
title  of  this  little  volume  might  be:  “  Standeth  God 
within  theshadows,  keeping  watch  above  His  own.” 

Part  I  is  the  author's  spiritual  autobiography. 
Under  the  name  of  Peter  Rawlings,  he  bares  his  soul 
and  tells  the  public  how  he  fled  from  God  and  how  God 
finally  captured  him  after  many  years  of  ‘  pursuit.’  “He 
shut  the  dooras  quickly  as  he  could,  and,  as  he  did  so, 
he  knew  that  he  shut  it  in  the  face  of  his  Pursuer.” 

Was  this  pursuit  again  ?  And  who  was  the  Pursuer  ?” 
lliese  sentences  remind  us  at  once  of  Frances  Thompson’s 
own  story  in  The  Hound  of  Heaven. 

In  brief,  his  story  is  as  follows;  As  a  young  news¬ 
paper  man  in  Bristol,  Peter  joined  the  Salvation  Army. 
His  parents  were  displeased  with  this.  He  served  for 
sortie  time,  and  then  gave  up  his  part-time  voluntary 
service  in  the  Army,  and  subsequently  lost  his  interest 
in  religion.  His  presence  at  the  funeral  of  General 
Booth  was  his  first  step  back  towards  new  life  and 
service.  Or  should  one  say  ;  the  first  time  he  was  cons¬ 
cious  of  the  Divine  Pursuer? 

He  took  up  reporter’s  work  in  London,  married  and 
became  the  father  of  a  daughter,  their  only  child. 
Then  the  war  came  with  all  its  horrors  and  mental 
agonies.  A  bad  eye  resulted  in  his  exemption  from 
military  service.  But  he  did  his  bit  in  civil  Hie.  He  was 
climbing  the  ladder  of  success.  For  six  years  following 
the  Armistice  he  travelled  extensively  in  Europe  and  the 
Near  East.  At  times  he  thought  he  was  well  in  advance 
of  his  Pursuer.  Hut.  with  “Deliberate  speed,  amazing  ins¬ 
tancy,”  God  was  on  his  trail.  Chapter  VI  tells  of  his 
conversion.  One  Sunday  evening  in  the  spring  of  1927 
“  the  Light  of  the  world  ”  burst  forth  on  his  soul,  while 
he  and  hiswife  were  listeningto  a  radio  sermon  on  inter¬ 
cessory  prayer.  He  writes:  "Dear  God,  the  wonder 
of  it  !  "1  he  loving  wonder  of  it  !  ” 

Within  two  months  he  and  his  wife  went  into  “the 
valley  of  the  shadow  ”  and  called  their  sick  daughter 
(Dap.h.ne.  now  gtown)  Lack  from  death's  door  by 
“beseeching  God  to  change  his  mind.”  That  same  year 
he  found  himself  again  in  the  ranks  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  In  January  1928  began  the  experiences  which 
led  to  his  writing  God  in  the  Slums. 


Part  II  is  a  most  inspiring  account  of  how  God  is 
using  this  layman  (Big  brother)  to  convert  slum  folks, 
society  people,  and  even  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  In¬ 
cidentally  his  new  faith  in  Christ  has  made  unnecessary 
his  former  wine  cellar  and  cigarette  case.  The  book 
contains  many  clauses  and  sentences  which,  if  read  and 
reread  in  prayerful  meditation,  will  lift  the  reader  above 
”  what  is  low.” 

W.  L.  Allison. 

As  I  see  Religion,  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick, 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1932, 

This  volume  is  advertised  as  “  Dr.  Fosdick’s  first 
book  in  five  years. ”  But  the  author  had  not  been 
silent  for  that  period.  The  chapters  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  Harper’s  Magazine.  At  least  the 
reviewer  has  read  two  (one  quite  recently)  of  the  six 
chapters  in  that  famous  monthly. 

Dr.  Fosdick  addresses  himself,  not  to  the  clergy, 
not  to  the  student  body,  nor  to  the  Church,  but  as  migtit 
be  expected  in  Harper's)  he  speaks  to  the  world — the 
modern  western  world.  As  the  reviewer  finished  these 
pages  he  had  something  of  the  feeling  he  remembers 
to  have  had  several  years  ago  when  he  laid  down  Prof. 
L.  1’.  Jack’s  The  Spiritual  Universe.  Both  men 
argue  validly  and  cogently  for  a  spiritual  interpietation 
of  life. 

One  reviewer  says  Dr.  Fosdick’s  writing  is  free  from 
current  psychological  jargon.  While  that  is  true,  yet 
on  the  other  hand  his  style  is  also  quite  free  from  any 
obsolete  or  semi-obsolete  words.  For  instance,  in  his 
chapter  on:  What  is  Christianity?  he  avoids  entirely 
such  words  as  Spirit,  soul  and  immortality  and  almost 
overworks  the  word  personality.  In  hts  chapter  on 
Humanism  he  deals  death-like  blows  to  the  superficial 
shallowness  of  such  pagans  as  Walter  Lippmann  and 
Harry  E.  Barnes.  In  another  chapter  he  speaks 
against  what  has  come,  on  the  Continent,  to  be  called 
Americanism  (one  of  the  three  new  religions).  Fie  stands 
in  the  line  of  the  ablest  of  the  prophets,  (an  American 
Karl  Barth,  if  you  pltase),  when  he  says  that  cynics 
have  good  cause  to  sneer  for  “Modern  C  lirtstiantty 
has  grown  soft,  sentimental  saccharine.”  “Our  real 
trouble  is  egocentric  ieligion  ”  (117-18). 

Dr.  Fosdick  thinks  that  of  the  three  realms  of  spiritual 
value — truth,  goodness  and  beauty,  Protestantism  has 
neglected  the  third  (134).  He  hopes  for  reform  in  our 
church  buildings  as  well  as  in  our  form  of  worship. 
”  Nothing  is  right  until  it  is  beautiful  ”  (159).  The  final 
article  is:  Morals  Secede  from  the  Union.  He  deals 
with  the  attempted  divorce  of  motals  and  religion,  where 
morals  tries  to  break  the  union  of  the  tw  o.  The  famous 
teacher  and  preacher  shows  himself  to  be  entirely  at 
home  in  the  literature  of  the  school  of  atheists,  pagans 
and  pessimists,  representatives  of  which  are  George  J. 
Nathan,  Clarence  Darrow,  et  al.  His  pastoial  clinic 
reveals  to  him  that  “  atheism  is  a  natural  and  fiequent 
rationalization  of  discouragement”  (167).  He  believes 
that  morals  without  a  foundation  of  tiue  religion  would 
last  about  one  generation.  “The  basic  reason  why 
morals  never  will  succeed  in  seceding  from  religion  is 
the  impossibility  of  unscrambling  ought  and  is  ”  (175). 

1  he  final  answer,  therefore,  to  the  attempted  seces¬ 
sion  of  morals  from  religion  is  not  argument  but  achieve¬ 
ment.  It  our  religion  can  be  made  intelligently  and 
seriously  ethical,  so  that  it  becomes  in  fact  the  germinat- 
ive  source  of  our  best  ideals,  the  creator  of  the  spiritual 
climate  in  which  they  thrive,  their  sacrificial  servant  and, 
if  need  be,  the  mother  of  their  martyrs,  then,  and  only 
then  will  the  case  for  religion’s  indispensable  service  to 
morals  be  convincingly  won  ”  (187). 
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lie  refers  seldom  to  Jesus  (in  these  pages)  but  when 
he  does  draw  on  Christ’s  teaching  he  always  says  some¬ 
thing  worth  reading 

W.  L  Allison. 

The  Approach  to  Religious  Education  in  Sunday 
School  and  Day  School,  Basil  A,  Yeaxlee,  Ph  D  , 
1931,  S.  C.  Movement  and  Association  Press, 
Cloth  4s.  net.  Paper  2/6d.  net. 

This  is  the  third  book  on  education  from  the  pen  of 
Or.  Yeaxlee  who  is  principal  of  Westhall  Training 
School.  In  the  preface  he  defines  a  teacher  as  "one 
who  helps  others,  young  or  old,  to  lay  hold  in  life. 
The  teacher  must  have  a  philosophy  as  well  as  a 
vocation." 

While  the  author  does  not  claim  to  be  an  authority  in 
his  own  right,  he  nevertheless  shows  himself  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  conversant  with  all  the-best  up-to-date  ideas  on 
education.  But  his  book  is  not  merely  a  collection  of 
quotations  ;  his  own  contributions  are  evident  on  nearly 
every  page. 

The  chapter  titles  have  been  selected  with  the  teaching 
purpose  in  mind. 

I.  Life  and  growth  :  The  Biological  Approach 

II.  Body,  Mind  and  Spirit  :  the  Psychological 

Approach. 

Ill  The  World  of  Science  and  the  World  of  Soul: 

The  Philosophical  Approach. 

IV.  God  the  Supreme  Educator:  The  Biblical 

Approach. 

V.  The  Heart  of  Christian  Teaching  :  The  Theolo¬ 

gical  Approach. 

VI.  The  Vocation  and  Training  of  the  Teacher  : 

The  Personal  Approach. 

Anv  one  of  these  chapters  would  supply  material  for 
the  full  length  of  this  review.  The  author  knows  what 
is  going  on  on  the  Continent  and  in  America  along 
educational  lines.  He  is  on  familiar  terms  with  the 
works  of  John  Peway  and  he  knows  the  weaknesses  of 
J.  B.  Watson's  Behaviourism. 

“  The  biological  approach  to  religious  education  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  be  competent  as  teachers.  It 
lends  new  fascination  and  dignity  to  the  lives  with 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  deal.  It  inspires  in  us  a 
greater  reverence  for  those  whom  we  teach  and  opens 
to  us  unsuspected  resources  in  our  great  adventure  of 
teaching”  (30).  “The  growing  influence  of  Behaviour¬ 
ism  is  'not  confined  to  America,  the  land  of  its  origin. 
While  less  readily  accepted  as  a  theory  in  this  country, 
it  is  subtly  affecting  thought  and  practice  in  many 
quarters,  especially  with  regard  to  education  and 
religion”  (40). 

“Psychology  has  shown  us  that  the  sure  way  to 
unity  (integration)  and  development  is  devotion  to  a 
worthy  object,  personal  in  its  quality  if  not  actually 
a  person,  and  devotion  to  a  society  of  which  the  self 
becomes  a  living,  creative,  responsive  part."  (55). 

Acknowledging  the  fact  of  general  neglect  of  private 

Bible  reading,  Dr.  Yeaxlee  says  that,  ‘  it  is  not  being 
taught  well  enough  to  hold  the  interest  of  children, 
adolescents,  or  adults  ”  (87). 

“Religious  education  is  not  secular  education  with 
religious  Instruction  tacked  on  to  it  .  .  .  it  is  not  some¬ 
thing  added  to  education,  nor  something  apart  from  it 
It  is  a  certain  quality  of  education  "  (HO). 

In  discussing  the  theological  phase  of  education  our 
author  states  that :  "The  clement  in  religious  education 


dependent  upon  family  life  and  relationships  cannot  be 
replaced  by  the  most  home-life  conditions  at  school. " 
He  insists  that  the  Church,  the  S.  S.,  and  the  home  have 
their  "  necessary  part  to  play." 

W.  L.  A. 


Concluded  from  page  330 

‘‘Courage,  the  worst  is  past.”  Jesus  cries, 
“Courage,  the  worst  is  yet  to  come!”  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  with  its  hatred  and  conflict  is  to 
be  followed  by  Rome  and  Nero,  and  a  witness 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  world.  The  sacrificial 
service  of  the  past  is  to  be  crowned  by  an  even 
more  adventurous  call  and  a  more  perilous 
undertaking. 

Now  only  great  souls  can  find  courage  here 
in  the  challenge  of  a  great  task,  and  as  Paul 
lay  and  considered  this  strange  encouragement, 
he  saw  the  reality  and  the  wonder  of  it,  and  his 
darkened  cell  was  flooded  with  the  very  radi¬ 
ance  of  heaven.  For  thus  he  saw  that  if  Jesus 
were  calling  him  to  Rome,  then  He  still  trusted 
him,  and  valued  his  service,  and  in  this  was  the 
very  greatest  reward  and  cheer.  But  more 
than  this  was  the  assurance  enshrined  in  the 
call  that  if  he  went,  he  went  not  alone  but  in 
company  with  One  Who  was  all  his  heart 
desired.  And  so  the  Master’s  trust  and 
companionship  dawned  anew  upon  his  soul,  and 
when  the  day  came,  his  captors  found  their 
prisoner  at  peace,  with  courage  undaunted. 

Even  thus  may  I  too  find  courage  anew — in 
the  gladness  of  forgiveness;  in  the  inward  and 
abiding  presence  of  Jesus;  in  the  assured  ulti¬ 
mate  victory  of  the  Cross;  and  in  every  high 
call  of  service  which  speaks  to  us  too  of  the 
trust  of  our  Lord. 


Dr.  Eberhard  Nestle’s 

GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT 

(15th  Edition) 

may  now  be  obtained  from 

THE  SCRIPTURE  LITERATURE  DEPOT 
263,  Cavalry  Road 

BANGALORE 

(as  well  as  from  The  Editor.  U.  C  Review) 

Price  from  the  Book  Depot,  Rs.  2-8 
POST  FREE 

Write  also  to  the  Depot  for  a  Free  Monthly 
Bulletin.  Next  issue  in  October  contains  notices 
of  a  wide  range  of  splendid  new  books,  English 
and  American,  and  of 
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CALENDAR:— 

October  5-10.  Saharanpur  Convention,  Saharanpur,  U.P. 

Theme — “Not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit.’ 

27-31.  Bundelkhand  Convention,  Jhansi,  U.P. 

Speakers — Rev.  Labhu  Mall,  Rev.  H.  C.  Scholberg,  Rev.  C.  L. 
Wood.  For  information  apply  to  Rev.  W.  H.  Heziep,  A.  P. 
Mission,  Jhansi. 

December  27-30.  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  UNITED  CHURCH 

OF  NORTHERN  INDIA— at  Calcutta. 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
of  the 

UNITED  CHURCH  OF  NORTHERN  INDIA 

The  next  Meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Church  of 
Northern  India  will  be  held  from 
December  27-30,  1932  at  Calcutta. 
YOHAN  MASIH,  D.D., 

Clerk, 

General  A  ssembly, 
United  Church  of  Northern  India 


Rasalpura  Vocational  School, 

Mhow,  C.I.,  Aug.  12,  1932. 

The  Editor, 

The  United  Church  Review. 

Sir, 

I  have  not  for  long  been  so  astonished  and 
pained  as  when  I  read  in  the  August-September 
number  of  the  Review ,  the  letter  forwarded  to 
you  by  Mr.  McPhie.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
incident,  therein  narrated,  however  regrettable, 
was  exceptional,  but  to  have  it  printed  as  it 
was,  without  a  single  comment,  leads  your 
readers  to  suspect  that  you  consider  it  as  typical. 
I  trust  that  in  this  we  are  mistaken. 

I  was  brought  up  in  the  Church  of  England, 
as  my  father  was  a  clergyman  of  that  church. 
From  my  earliest  childhood  I  remember  many 
cases  when  my  father  administered  the  Com¬ 
munion  to  members  of  other  churches,  and 
likewise  received  it  from  the  hands  of  others. 


Indeed  it  was  the  common  practice  in  the  whole 
group  of  those  with  whom  I  was  associated. 
At  the  time  of  my  marriage  I  joined  my 
husband  s  denomination,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada.  Since 
then,  however,  most  of  our  time  has  been  spent 
in  India,  and  the  Church  of  England  has 
offered  the  most  frequent  opportunities  for  par¬ 
taking  of  the  Holy  Communion.  I  have  never 
minimized  the  fact  that  I  did  join  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it 
has  made  not  the  slightest  difference  in  any 
country  or  community  I  have  been  in,  as  far 
as  the  Anglicans  were  concerned.  Both  my 
husband  and  myself  have  communicated  often 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  without  the 
slightest  question  have  received  the  sacrament 
from  the  hands  of  clergymen  of  the  High  as 
well  as  of  the  Low  Church  party. 

I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  my  experi¬ 
ence  is  far  more  typical  of  the  Churcn  ot 
England  than  the  incident  mentioned  by  your 
correspondent.  There  is  probably  not  a  sect 
on  earth  that  does  not  include  among  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  ministers  some  one  who  is  peculiarly 
bigoted,  and  whom  it  would  be  most  untair 
to  cons‘der  a  representative  of  the  Church  to 
which  he  happens  to  belong.  I  remember  one 
very  dear  Presbyterian  friend  who  took  a  long 
time  to  get  over  his  conviction  that  my  Father's 
orders  were  not  valid  because  they  had  been 
administered  by  episcopal  hands  and  not  by  a 
presbytery ! 

Lest  you  should  think  that  mine  is  an  un¬ 
usual  experience,  I  am  enclosing  a  clipping 
from  a  Church  of  England  paper,  received  only 
to-day,  in  which  the  spread  of  inter-communion 
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among  even  the  more  rigid  Anglicans  is 
described.  Among  the  evangelicals  it  has,  of 
course,  been  practised  for  years. 

Such  an  attitude  as  your  last  issue  suggests — 
perhaps  inadvertently — is  not  only  unjust;  it  is, 
surely,  lacking  in  that  charity  “without  which 
all  our  doings  (including  Church  Union  dis¬ 
cussions)  are  of  nothing  worth.” 

Yours  sincerely, 

L.  Winiered  Bryce. 

N.M.S.  Sunday,  13th  November,  1932 

Friends  and  supporters  of  the  National 
Missionary  Society  are  requested  to  remember 
that  N.M.S.  Sunday  will  be  observed  this  year 
on  the  13th  November.  The  Society  needs 
more  than  ever  before  your  whole-hearted  sup¬ 
port.  It  is  specially  requested  that  Churches  all 
over  the  country  will  kindly  reserve  this  Sunday 
for  special  Prayer,  Service  and  Collection  on 
behalf  of  the  Society  which  is  faced  with  a  seri¬ 
ous  financial  crisis.  a.  C.  Mukerji, 

General  Secretary ,  N.M.S. 

Report  of  the  work  of  the 
Indian  Sub-Committee 

to  the  International  Service  Committee 

19th  July,  1932. 

The  chief  feature  of  these  last  months  has 
been  that  six  members  of  the  Indian  Branch 
were  members  of  the  Biennial  Conference, 
July  1st — 6th.  Mary  John  was  elected  the 
Branch  Delegate;  Miss  D.  Barker,  Secretary, 
Miss  Addy,  Miss  Alexander,  Miss  Christie,  Mrs. 
de  Soysa,  Miss  M.  Dutt  and  Mrs.  Vergusis 
were  visitors,  and  all  attended  fairly  regularly, 
which  will  be  a  help  to  them  when  they  are 
called  on  to  assist  the  Y.W.C.A.  in  India.  One 
of  the  objects  of  our  Branch  is  to  inspire  the 
Christian  Students  to  offer  when  they  go  back 
to  India  as  Volunteers,  or  eventually,  as  we 
Indianise  the  Y.W.C.A.  Secretariat,  to  become 
Secretaries.  I  think  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  Christian  Students  this  year  has  been 
their  devotion  to  their  studies  and  the  sense  of 
responsibility  for  using  the  educational  advant¬ 
ages  of  this  country  to  the  fullest  so  that  they 
may  be  more  ready  to  serve  their  own  country. 
Mary  John  will,  I  hope,  be  succeeded  on  the 
Committee  by  Miss  Christie,  a  teacher  from 
Lahore. 

The  second  event  was  a  farewell  At  Home, 
offered  by  Lady  Goschen  at  her  own  house,  to 
the  students  leaving  this  month  or  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  we  included,  in  continuation 
of  our  policy  of  co-operation  with  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  some  of  the  Christian  men-students. 


Lord  Goschen  shook  hands  with  each  outgoing 
student,  Miss  Alexander,  Miss  Chatelier,  Miss 
Christie,  Miss  M.  Dutt,  Mr.  Kuryan,  Mr. 
Qoman,  Mr.  Sreenivasachar,  Mrs.  Vergusis. 
They  engaged  Miss  Bina  Addy  to  sing,  and 
the  whole  occasion  was  a  very  happy  one. 
Ir  turned  into  a  welcome  as  a  number 
of  important  women  have  arrived  whom 
I  have  been  asked  to  interest,  so  this  oc¬ 
casion  proved  most  useful :  the  Maharanee  of 
Travancore,  by  Travancore  Christians;  Mrs. 
Premchand,  President  of  the  Women’s  Council 
of  India.  Mrs.  Haroon  also  introduced  herself 
as  a  Persian  Y.W.C.A.  member  on  her  way  to 
Ottawa  with  her  husband,  a  business-man,  and 
another,  Mrs.  Wallet,  has  been  to  the  Central 
in  her  study  of  social  work. 

Our  Sunday  Group  has  grown  considerably, 
sometimes  rising  to  fourteen,  and  a  Moslem 
offered  to  come  and  give  his  testimony  to 
Christ,  and  quite  a  number  of  men  asked  if 
they  might  come  also. 

Mrs.  Northcroft  has  kindly  allowed  a 
number  of  Indians  to  come  to  her  Thursday 
Oxford  Group  Meeting  and  they  have  been 
much  struck  with  the  Movement,  several  non- 
Christians  being  regular  attendants. 

V/e  ask  your  prayers  for  these  efforts. 

One  cannot  meet  with  Indians  without  feel¬ 
ing  the  intense  burden  on  their  hearts  at  the 
continuation  of  the  Ordinances  and  as  they 
think  of  their  friends  still  in  prison.  We  must 
all  realise  that  this  un-British  method  of  stifling 
the  press,  of  censoring  letters,  is  pressing  on 
their  hearts,  especially  when  they  hear  the  re¬ 
marks,  “There  is  nothing  in  the  Papers  now, 
India  is  quietening  down,”  when  they  know 
that  discontent  is  smouldering  underground 
but  not  dead.  One  thing  has  become  evident, 
that  the  Ynglo-Indians  prefer  to  be  among 
English  people  and  often  have  English  friends, 
so  do  not  care  to  come  to  Indian  parties.  I  feel 
they  are  a  little  neglected  and  have  not  time  to 
do  the  necessary  things  and  give  them  Christian 
contacts. 

The  Y.W.C.A.  is  always  anxious  to  welcome 
Anglo-Indian,  Anglo-Chinese,  and  other  girls 
who  come  from  the  East  and  often  have 
relatives  in  Great  Britain  but  do  not  know  how 
to  make  the  best  kind  of  contacts,  and  we  have 
failed  in  our  Indian  Branch  to  meet  this  need 
as  the  race  problem  comes  in,  and  they  do  not 
care  to  meet  Indians.  We  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Indian  Branch  is  not  the 
best  method  of  doing  this,  although  it  needs 
to  be  done,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  to  ratify  what 
I  have  done,  and  to  send  a  short  notice  to  some 
of  the  Indian  Papers. 
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A  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon  including  all  British 
India,  the  Portuguese  and  French  Possessions  and  the  Indian  States,  with 
numerous  maps  and  plans 

The  Indian  Year  Book  and  Who’s  Who  1932-33,  Vol  XIX 
The  Report  of  the  Indian  Franchise  Committee,  Vol.  I,  Re.  1-4  •'  Vol.  II 
and  Vol.  Ill,  Re.  1-12 

1  he  Indian  Round  I  able  Conference,  Second  Session,  7th  September  1931 
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National  Dictionary  and  Encyclopedia,  512  pages  and  40,000  References, 
Facts  and  figures  on  every  subject 
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By  Guy  L.  Morrill  ... 
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By  Esther  Mullins  ... 

Royal  Partnership.  By  M.  E.  Melvin 
This  Ministry.— By  W.  B.  Selbie 
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Devadoss  and  His  Preaching  Problems.  By  H.  I.  Marshall 
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Ramon  Lull.  By  P.  G.  Bridge 
What  I  Owe  to  Christ.  By  C.  F.  Andrews 

Zabur  aur  Git.  Roman  Urdu,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  Board  Re.  1,  Cloth 
Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Dr.  Yohan  Masih,  in’  Hindi,  (will 
be  ready  in  August) 

Un  Ke  Nam  Par.— By  Mrs.  S.  Janvier,  in  Hindi.  “  The  Story  of  the  Poor  Nun 
of  Lyons  ”  who  protested  against  conferring  the  Bible  to  the  hands  of 
Priests  and  the  Latin  language.  But  it  is  full  of  adventures  and  exempli¬ 
fies  Christianity 

Problems  of  Religious  work  in  Indian  Villages  and  Cities.  By  B.  C. 
Harrington  and  W.  B.  Foley 
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ROMAN-URDU— Just  Out 

Paper  Board 

Full  Cloth  &  Gilt  Lettering 
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Full  Cloth 
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|  We  are  making  a  special  subscription  offer  to  new  subscribers  of 

“  Two  years  for  the  price  of  one  ”  for  immediate  acceptance  only. 

The  Allahahad  Farmer  is  a  quarterly  magazine  that  every  thinking  j 
person  should  read.  It  is  devoted  to  all  phases  of  Agriculture  and  related 
subjects.  It  is  a  contact  you  cannot  afford  to  miss. 

The  regular  subscription  rate  is  Rs.  2-4  by  V.P.P.  or  Rs.  2  by  M.O. 
Our  special  offer  gives  you  “Two  years  for  the  price  of  one.” 

Fill  in  the  blank,  cut  it  out,  and  mail  it  now  : 


To 

The  Managing  Editor, 

THE  ALLAHABAD  FARMER, 

Agricultural  Institute, 

Allahabad,  U.P. 

Dear  Sir, 

Kindly  enlist  my  name  as  a  subscriber  for  two  years  from  date 
of  the  next  number,  under  terms  of  special  offer  of  “Two  years  for  the 
price  of  one.”  The  first  number  may  be  sent  to  me  by  V.P.P.  for 
Rs.  2-4. 


Name . 

(In  Block  letters) 

A  ddress . 


Date. 


.Signature. 
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Co.  Inc. 


(INCORPORATED  IN  U.S.A.) 

FOREIGN  BANKERS  AND  TRAVEL  AGENTS 

HEAD  OFFICE  :  65  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


PRINCIPAL  LONDON  OFFICES: 


79  BISHOPSGATE 
& 

6  HAYMARKET 


I  OFFICES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 

FOREIGN  BANKING 

s 

3 

Travellers  Cheques,  Letters  of  Credit  and  Drafts  issued. 

Cable  and  Mail  Transfers  effected.  Foreign  Currency 
|  Accounts.  Foreign  Money  Bought  and  Sold.  Dollar  Money 

;  Orders  issued  payable  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

i 

CURRENT  ACCOUNTS  OPENED 

j  TRAVEL 

Rail  and  Steamer  Tickets  booked  on  all  Lines.  Hotel  Reservations 
made.  Travelling  bedrolls  supplied.  All  classes  of  Insurance  effected. 

j  INDEPENDENT  AND  CONDUCTED  TOURS 

ARRANGED 

Clients  mail  handled  free  of  charge  in  all  offices. 

A  WORLD  SERVICE 

I  Bombay  Office:  Colombo  Office:  Calcutta  Office: 

I  Temple  Bar  Building,  Church  Street.  14  Government 

143  Esplanade  Road.  Place,  East 

Cable  Address:  AMEXCO 

|  Safeguard  your  funds  by  carrying  American  Express 

Travellers’  Cheques  payable  anywhere. 

Money  refunded  if  lost  uncountersigned. 

|  GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES. 
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j  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA,  LIMITED 

(incorporated  in  the  united  kingdom) 

l  Subscribed  Capital  ...  ...  •••  •••  h  ’ 

S  _  .  ,  ~  ..  ,  £  2,000,000 

i  Paid-up  Capital  ...  ...  •••  •”  ^ 

I  „  ,  /  2,200,000 

|  Reserve  Fund  ...  ...  •••  •••  " 

Number  of  Shareholders  ...  2,820 

|  Head  Office:  26  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C.  2. 

|  Blanches: 


India 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Madras 

Karachi 

Delhi 

Cochin 

Amritsar 

Chittagong 

Tuticorin 

Cawnpore 

Lahore 

Burma 

Rangoon 

Mandalay 


Kenya  Colony 

Mombasa 

Nakuru 

Nairobi 

Eldoret 

Kisumu 


Ceylon 

Colombo 

Kandy 

Newera  Eliya 


Tanganyika  Territory 

Dar-es-Salaam 

Tanga 

A rabia 
Aden 

Steamer  Pt.,  Aden 


Uganda 

Entebbe 

Jinja 

Kampala 


Zanzibar 


The  Bank  issues  Letters  of  Credit  and  conducts  every  description 
of  Banking  and  Exchange  business  with  the  principal  Cities  ot  the 

world.  j 

Passengers  on  P.  &  O.  Steam  Navigation  Coy.,  Ltd.,  British  India  | 
I  Ctpam  Navigation  Coy.,  and  Bibby  Line  ships  can  pay  then  account.  ; 
I  hvedTaftsadravvi°nunder  the  Bank’s  Letters  of  Credit  and  the  Pursers  , 
I  will,  when  funds  permit,  also  encash  drafts  drawn  thereun  er.  (  o  | 

I  Line  Services  only).  J.  RICHARDSON, 

Manager. 
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The  name  MUIR 

is  your  guarantee 

TpOR  all  your  requirements  in  COTTON 
GOODS.  You  cannot  do  better  than 
purchase  MUIR  Manufactures  - 


TENTS 
FURNISHING- 
FABRICS 
DURRIES 
DRILLS 
UNIFORMS 
TENNIS- 
SCREENS 
Etc.  Etc. 


TOWELS 
HOUSEHOLD- 
LINEN 
DUSTERS 
TWILLS 
SHIRTINGS 
DHOTIS 
CHADARS 
Etc.  Etc. 


Special  Terms  for  MISSION  SCHOOLS 
and  HOSPITALS.  Send  for  Price  List 
and  full  particulars. 

THE  MUIR  MILLS  CO.,  LTD., 

CAWNPORE. 

Branches  and  Agencies  throughout  India. 


12-3-31 


H.K.T. 
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THE  FOREIGN  MISSIONS’ 

SUPPLY  &  SHIPPING  AGENCY 

(P.  F.  VARDON  &  Co.) 

Agents  to  the  L.M.S.,  F.F.M.A.,  B.C.M.S.,  U.M.C.,  Z.B.  &  M.M., 
etc.,  also  to  Societies  in  U.S.A.,  Canada,  Norway,  Sweden, 

Denmark,  and  Finland,  including  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  England,  Canada,  etc. 

SPECIALIZE  IN  OUTFITS ,  SCHOOL ,  STATION  AND 

Hospital  supplies 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Everything  you  need  at 
Right  prices  and 
Value  assured. 

Individual  attention. 

Competitive  terms. 

Enquire  and  write  now. 

PASSAGES  BOOKED  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD.  Missionary  discounts 
secured.  No  extra  charge  made  for  booking  through  this  Agency.  Missionaries 
and  others  would  do  well  to  write  to  us  to  arrange  passages  and  connections  from 
U.  K.  Ports. 

PASSENGERS  ARRIVING  at  London,  Liverpool,  Southampton,  etc.,  met  on  request, 
and  assistance  rendered  with  Baggage  Clearance,  For  warding  and  Tranship¬ 
ment,  etc. 

PASSPORTS  arranged,  VISAS  obtained,  and  BAGGAGE  collected,  forwarded  or 
warehoused. 


For  all  information  apply  to  — 

8  Creed  Lane,  Ludgate  Hill, 

London,  E.C.  4. 

(Close  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral) 


Bombay  Agents : — 

Messrs.  Jeena  &  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  849,  Gresham  Buildings, 

45  Esplanade  Road,  Fort,  Bombay. 


Codes  used :  ABC  (5th  Ed.), 

Bentley’s. 


Telephone — CITY  2760. 

Telegrams — “  UVARDOSH, 

CENT  LONDON.” 

Cables— “UVARDOSH, 

LONDON.” 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  Capitulatory  Regime  of  Turkey:  its  Origin,  History  and  Nature. 

By  Nasim  Sousa,  Ph.D.  Published  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore 
and  also  in  London,  Humphrey  Milford,  Oxford  Press,  pp.  358.  $3.50. 

The  author  is  a  native  of  Irak  (Mesopotamia)  ;  he  was  graduated 
from  the  American  University,  Beirut,  and  he  studied  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

The  subject  of  this  book  has  been  treated  by  French  writers 
more  frequently  than  by  English  or  American,  but  they  have  dis¬ 
cussed  it  as  it  affected  French  interests  in  Turkey.  Philip  Marshal 
Brown,  professor  of  international  law  in  Princeton  University  and 
at  one  time  Charge  d’Affaires  in  Constantinople,  wrote  a  valuable 
little  book  published  in  1914  on  The  Rights  of  Foreigners  in  Turkey, 
and  G.  Bie  Ravndal,  consul  general  of  the  U.  S.  A.  in  Turkey, 
gave  an  address  before  the  Business  League  of  America  on  American 
Trade  Relations  with  the  East  in  1912. 

Dr.  Sousa  has  gathered  information  from  all  available  sources 
and  presented  it  with  a  clarity  and  a  fairness  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise.  He  has  also  studied  the  influence  of  the  Capitulatory  Ques¬ 
tion  on  the  nations  during  and  since  the  World  War,  thus  bringing 
the  question  down  to  date.  A  part  of  this  work  was  awarded  in 
1929  the  Alexander  Wilbourne  Weddell  prize  of  $250  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  general  question  of  the  promotion  of  peace  among  the 
nations.  The  author  was  thus  encouraged  to  expand  his  work  into 
a  comprehensive  treatise  of  great  value  for  all  who  wish  to  under¬ 
stand  the  difficult,  complicated  and  little-understood  question  of  the 
Capitulations. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first  dealing  with  the 
period  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  and  the  second 
with  that  following  it.  In  the  first  part  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Capitulations,  their  nature  and  contents,  a  survey  of 
Turkish- American  Relations  as  affected  by  them,  and  the  historical 
evolution  of  the  international  recognition  of  the  Capitulations. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Capitulations,  the  author  refutes  the  com¬ 
monly  accepted  idea  that  they  were  forced  upon  the  reluctant 
sultans  by  the  more  powerful  European  nations.  He  shows  that 
capitulatory  regimes,  varying  in  kind,  existed  in  many  countries 
long  before  the  Turkish  Capitulations  came  into  being.  The  reader 
will  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  cases  in  which  exterritorial  rights 
were  granted  to  foreigners  in  many  countries,  some  of  these  having 
their  origin  centuries  before  Christ.  Capitulations  were  not  a  new 
procedure  when  instituted  in  Turkey. 

Moreover,  the  Capitulations  were  granted  by  the  sultans  volun¬ 
tarily  at  a  period  when  they  were  in  possession  of  full  sovereignty, 
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and  other  nations  were  not  in  a  position  to  exact  from  them  rights 
or  privileges  which  they  did  not  desire  to  concede.  “The  Capitulatory 
System  had  existed  practically  in  the  same  form  and  had  been 
operating  for  centuries  before  the  fall  of  Constantinople  at  the 
hands  of  the  Turks.  All  that  they  did  was  to  sanction  the  continuance 
of  the  system  after  their  conquest— a  conformity  to  the  accepted 
rules  of  international  intercourse.” 

The  author  holds  that  the  Capitulations  had  their  origin  in  the 
personality  of  law,  by  which  a  man  carries  the  law  of  his  state, 
of  his  ancestors,  with  him  wherever  he  goes.  This  did  not  arise 
from  religious  differences,  and  they  were  not  considered  as  any 
abrogation  of  sovereignty  on  the  part  of  the  nation  granting  them. 
It  is  important  to  remember  this  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
changed  conception  of  them  at  a  later  date. 

Some  have  held  that  the  Capitulations  are  incompatible  with  the 
Sacred  Law  of  Islam,  which  was  for  believers  only,  but  this  law 
recognizes  certain  rights  of  foreigners  which  may  be  capable  of 
extension.  Islam  divided  the  peoples  of  the  world  into  four  classes ; 
(a.)  Moslems,  who  enjoy  equal  rights  with  no  discrimination  what¬ 
ever.  (b.)  Kitabi,  peoples  of  a  book,  who  having  a  divinely  revealed 
book  are  to  be  recognized  and  protected,  (c.)  Mustamin,  persons 
temporarily  residing  in  Moslem  territory;  and  under  protection  these 
are  exempt  from  taxation  if  they  do  not  reside  more  than  one  year. 
_(d.)  Harbi,  people  against  whom  war  is  to  be  waged.  They  are 
idolaters,  who  associate  other  beings  in  worship  with  God,  they 
are  to  be  killed  unless  they  repent,  surrender  and  pay  the  legal  alms. 
There  is  no  conflict  between  the  sacred  law  and  the  Capitulations, 
since  that  law  does  ascribe  some  rights  to  foreigners. 

The  account  of  the  granting  to  the  Greeks  in  Turkey  the  right 
to  elect  a  patriarch  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  formerly  en¬ 
joyed  by  his  predecessors  is  well  known.  The  history  of  subsequent 
grants  to  other  religious  communities,  one  after  another,  until  there 
were  thirteen  such  communities,  is  given  at  length.  Capitulatory 
rights  were  continued  to  European  nations,  such  as  France  Great 
Britain  and  Italy. 

The  exact  contents  of  the  foreign  capitulations  is  difficult  to 
define,  since  they  were  not  the  same  in  all  cases,  but  the  most 
important  are:  protection  of  property  and  security  of  life;  the 
right  to  trade  and  do  business;  the  right  of  trial  before  one’s 
consular  officers  and  not  by  local  courts ;  inviolability  of  domicile, 
domiciliary  search  to  be  by  consent  and  in  the  presence  of  consuls 
or  their  representatives;  freedom  of  worship;  exemption  from  direct 
taxation.  In  later  times  the  customs  were  controlled  by  Western 
Powers  to  such  an  extent  that  Turkey  could  not  increase  her  tariffs 
without  their  consent. 

The  Capitulatory  privileges  of  foreign  nations  tended  to  in¬ 
crease  in  the  course  of  time,  and  they  were  regarded  as  rights  to 
be  exacted  from  the  Turks,  rather  than  privileges  granted  by  them. 

Non-Moslems  living  in  Turkey  came  under  the  Millet,  or  Com¬ 
munity,  system,  by  which  religious  communities  were  governed  by 
their  own  heads  in  many  matters.  The  Patriarch,  Rabbi,  or  Com¬ 
munity  Head  was  the  official  head.  Questions  concerning  religious 
rites  and  customs  were  under  his  jurisdiction;  taxes  were  levied  upon 
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the  community  as  a  whole,  and  its  officers  assessed  them  upon  the 
members.  The  communities  maintained  their  own  schools  and 
churches.  These  privileges  of  the  non-Moslem  communities  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  foreign  capitulations,  but  a  protege 
system  grew  up,  by  which  foreign  nations  extended  their  protection 
and  their  capitulatory  rights  to  subjects  of  the  sultans,  giving  them 
foreign  nationality  without  requiring  them  to  reside  in  their  territory. 
This  led  to  many  abuses  and  was  one  of  the  causes  which  made 
the  capitulations  so  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turks. 

American  interests  in  Turkey  began  at  a  late  date  and 
grew  slowly.  A  treaty  was  negotiated  in  1830,  which  left  many 
questions  to  be  regulated  by  the  most  favored  nation  clause.  The 
juridical  rights  of  Americans  were  defined  in  the  following  article: 
“Citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America,  quietly  pursuing  their 
commerce,  and  not  being  charged  or  convicted  of  any  crime,  shall 
not  be  molested :  and  even  when  they  may  have  committed  some 
offence  they  shall  not  be  arrested  and  put  in  prison  by  the  local  au¬ 
thorities,  but  they  shall  be  tried  by  their  minister,  or  consul,  and 
punished  according  to  their  offence,  following  in  this  respect  the 
usage  observed  toward  other  Franks.” 

This  treaty  of  1830  is  important  in  that  no  definite  period  was 
assigned  in  which  it  should  come  to  an  end.  When  the  question  of 
the  abolition  of  the  Capitulations  by  the  unilateral  action  of  Turkey 
arose  at  the  beginning  of  the  World  War,  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  claimed  that  this  was  in  contravention  of  that  treaty  of  1830. 

The  Capitulations  were  of  considerable  importance  for  the  mis¬ 
sions  and  colleges  in  Turkey,  securing  for  them  a  security  and  a 
protection  which  were  of  great  value.  These  American  interests  were 
greater  than  the  commercial,  and  they  gave  rise  to  numerous  ques¬ 
tions.  One  of  the  reasons  which  caused  the  American  Senate  to 
reject  the  treaty  of  Lausanne  was  that  it  did  away  with  the  protection 
of  the  Capitulations  for  these  missionary,  educational  and  philan¬ 
thropic  institutions. 

The  historical  evolution  of  the  Capitulations  is  treated  at  length. 
They  were  originally  unilateral  in  character,  granted  by  the  sultans 
for  reasons  of  their  own,  but  in  the  course  of  time  they  came  to  be 
regarded  as  obligations  sanctioned  by  treaties,  the  performance  of 
which  was  demanded  and  enforced.  The  Turks  considered  them 
hateful  exactions  forced  upon  them  by  the  other  nations.  A  Turk 
writing  in  the  Milliyet  ( Nation )  in  June,  1930,  expressed  this  as 
follows;  “Again  I  say  that  we  have  no  right  to  be  angry  with 
those  who  have  taken  advantage  of  our  blindness,  the  fault  is  ours 
not  theirs.  But  we  have  a  right  to  be  angry  about  the  Capitulations, 
which  were  forced  upon  us  by  the  Imperialistic  Powers.  Now  this 
curse  has  been  done  away.”  Mark  how  the  original  view  is  entirely 
lost!  In  March,  1916,  Professor  Von  Schultz-Gaebnitz,  from  Frei¬ 
burg,  said  at  my  table,  “If  you  ask  a  Turk  why  his  nation  entered 
the  war  he  will  say,  To  abolish  the  Capitulations.” 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  summarize  the  second  part  of  this 
book,  which  deals  with  the  Capitulations  during  the  War,  at  the 
Lausanne  Conference,  and  as  they  entered  into  the  negotiations  of 
various  nations  since  the  war.  It  also  deals  with  the  new  status  of 
foreigners  and  with  the  status  of  the  Minorities  and  with  the  legal 
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problems  involved.  It  is  clear  that  the  Capitulations,  which  were 
first  freely  and  spontaneously  granted  by  the  Sultans,  became  in 
time  exactions  enforced  by  the  European  Powers,  which  were  often 
abused,  and  which  became  odious  to  the  Turks;  it  was  inevitable  that 
they  would  abolish  them  whenever  they  gained  their  independence. 

The  cause  of  religious  freedom  has  not  been  injured  by  the 
abolition  of  the  Capitulations.  On  the  contrary  there  has  been  greater 
religious  liberty  in  Turkey  since  their  abolition  than  before  it. 
Religious  freedom  is  not  gained  by  paper  decrees  more  honored  in 
their  breach  than  in  their  observance,  but  by  the  growth  of  senti¬ 
ments  of  tolerance  and  liberalism  in  the  people.  Such  sentiments 
have  gained  ground  rapidly  in  Turkey.  The  government  does  not 
desire  to  have  religion  based  upon  force  but  upon  conscience,  and 
it  has  avoided  religious  persecutions  as  far  as  possible. 

Princeton,  N.  J.  C.  F.  Gates. 

The  Empty  Quarter:  Being  a  Description  of  the  Great  South  Desert  of 

Arabia  known  as  Rub'  al  Khali.  By  H.  St.J.  B.  Philby,  C.I.E.  Published  by 

Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  New  York.  pp.  432 ;  $4. 

This  volume  is  designated  by  Bertram  Thomas  as  the  account  of 
“a  remarkable  performance — an  epic  journey — a  classic.”  The  read¬ 
ing  public  is  familiar  with  the  valuable  contributions  which  Mr. 
Philby  has  made  during  the  past  twelve  years  to  the  geography 
of  Arabia.  His  book  “The  Heart  of  Arabia,”  published  in  1922, 
and  his  “Arabia  of  the  Wahhabis”' were  reviewed  in  our  Quarterly. 
The  book  before  us  opens  with  an  eloquent  introduction  in  which 
Mr.  Philby  pays  a  high  tribute  to  Dr.  Hogarth  “that  great  master 
of  Arabian  lore,”  who  was  an  inspiration  to  him  by  his  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  exploration  of  unknown  Arabia.  In  1924,  the  author 
retired  from  Government  service,  returned  to  the  Hijaz  and  em¬ 
braced  Islam.  He  was  bitterly  disappointed  when,  early  in  January, 
1931,  Bertram  Thomas  made  his  wonderful  dash  across  the  “Empty 
Quarter”  from  the  South.  The  two  men  are  friends,  not  rivals.  The 
account  of  their  explorations  supplement  each  other.  In  the  intro¬ 
duction  Mr.  Philby  writes:  “To  Arabia  I  went  back  in  the  autumn 
of  1924  to  try  a  throw  with  fate.  To  that  effort  and  its  consequences 
I  sacrificed  everything — the  security  of  an  orthodox  career  and  the 
rest  of  it.  But  I  did  it  without  regrets.”  .  .  . 

“For  seven  years  I  had  laboured  in  vain  as  Jacob  of  old  for 
Rachel.  In  place  of  the  Rub*  al  Khali  I  had  found  a  home  by  the 
green  waters  of  the  Red  Sea — to  toil  other  seven  years  for  the 
bride  of  my  constant  desire.  And  the  great  peace  of  Islam  slowly 
and  surely  descended  upon  me,  enveloped  me,  who  had  known  no 
peace  before,  in  the  austere  mantle  of  Wahhabi  philosophy  which, 
tilting  at  the  iniquities  of  the  ungodly,  had  imposed  a  peace  ‘that 
passeth  all  understanding’  upon  a  country  which  since  the  beginning 
of  time  had  known  no  peace  but  that  of  death  and  desolation.  Mecca 
became  my  home,  to  remain  so,  inshallah,  to  the  end  of  my  days ;  and 
I  was  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  daily  intimacy  with  the  Great 
King,  who  had  been  my  hero  since  the  first  days  of  our  easy 
friendship — than  whom  indeed  I  know  no  man  more  worthy  to  be 
called  great.  During  thirty  years  he  has  done  for  Arabia  what 
none  has  been  able  to  do  during  thirty  centuries.  Si  monumentum 
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Editorial 


Quetta. — A  little  over  a  month  has 
passed  by  since  the  descending-  of  the 
heart-rending  calamity  on  °Quetta 
regions  and  hardly  a  day  has  gone  by 
that  we  have  not  been  reminded  by 
stories  told  in  daily  newspapers  of  the 
terrible  devastation  that  has  been 
wrought  in  the  fair  Frontier  city.  It 
has  not  only  hit  Baluchistan  hut  the 
whole  of  the  Punjab,  dwellers  of  which 
were  sojourning  in  Quetta  when  the 
severe  convulsions  occurred.  The  Bihar 
earthquake,  a  grim  tragedy  as  it  was, 
pales  into  insignificance  when  we 
Compare  it  to  this  most  recent  des¬ 
truction  The  earthquake  in  Bihar 
occurred  in  broad  daylight,  while 
the  latter  took  place  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning  when  sleep  over¬ 
comes  even  the  most  fastidious  sleeper. 
For  fifty-six  thousand  lives  to  have 
been  lost,  as  it  were,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  is  an  event  that  will  find 
few  parallels.  Quetta  is  a  silent  city 
to-day,  the  glory  has  departed  and  it 
is  a  vast  graveyard  now  and  we 
wonder  whether  in  face  of  such  a 
terrible  dismantling  of  buildings 
people  will  dare  to  make  it  a  residen¬ 
tial  abode  again. 

Two  days  after  this  catastrophe  a 
scoffer  met  us  and  blurted  out 
“I  suppose  you  padris  will  reel  off 
well-trimmed  dissertations  on  the 
Quetta  earthquake  next  Sunday  from 
Allahabad  pulpits  and  will  quote 


scripture,  texts  to  defend  the  God 
Almighty.  If  I  was  managing  this 
universe,  I  would  have  at  least  held  it 
over  till  light  had  broken,  and  not 
despatch  such  vast  humanity  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  We  heard 
it  all  and  were  prepared  for  much 
worse.  We  only  said  this  much  in 
reply,  “No,  we  don’t  propose  to 
pieach  a  sermon  about  it  and  prefer 
mourning  in  silence.”  But  may  we 
ask  if  this  is  absolutely  the  first 
occasion  when  this  age-old  earth  has 
been  visited  by  such  a  calamity? 
Human  memory  is  after  all  very  short 
and  forgets  most  tragic  events  with 
the  lapse  of  few  days  and  weeks. 
Pver  since  mankind  inhabited  this 
earth,  far  sadder  events  in  their 
thousands  have  occurred  and  yet  with 
unflinching  faith  mankind  has  been 
seeking  after  Grod  and  has  bowed  be¬ 
fore  the  Unseen  Powers.  Surely  by 
now  all  belief  in  God  should  have 
evaporated  as  cataclysms  after  catac¬ 
lysms  have  shaken  the  very  found¬ 
ations  of  this,  earth,  but  no,  like  Job 
ot  old,  .mankind  has  been  sayino-  with 
firm  faith,  “Though  He  may  slay  me 
yet  will  I  trust.  Him.”  “And,”  we 
proceeded  to  ask  if  the  proud  asserter 
was  fully  conversant  with  all  the 
facts,  whether  he’fully  knew  the  seen 
and  unseen  side  of  the  tragedy?” 
Without  any  blatant  unbefievino- 
ejaculations  we  would  bow  our  heads 
m  silence  till  the  floods  have  rolled 
over  us  and  the  tempest  tossed  boats 
of  weary  pilgrims  have  hailed  the  City 
of  God  at  the  breaking  of  the  day. 

And  now  from  a  gaze  into  hori¬ 
zons  of  eternity  let  us  return  to  some 
hard  palpable  .  facts.  The  disabled 
the  poverty  stricken,  the  widows  and 
the  oipha.ns  with  their  tear-dimmed 
eyes  look  into  our  faces  and  look  to 
us  for  help.  In  this  issue  we  print 
two  important  documents,  one  contains 
a  list  of  the  dead,  the  wounded,  the 
widows  and  the  orphans  of  our  own 
Community,  (this  list  has  been  kindly 
sent  to  us  by  the  Bishop  of  Lahore  at 
our  request,)  and  the  other  an  appeal 
from  Mr.  B.  L.  Raliia  Ram,  a  trusted 
leader,  on  behalf  of  a  group  of  friends 


who  have  got  together  in  Lahore  to 
succour  those  in  need.  We  are  of 
course  familiar  with  the  appeal  of  the 
Viceroy  which  is  being  generously 
responded  to.  We  request  that  these 
two  appeals  receive  our  cordial  sup¬ 
port  at  this  time.  Let  us  frankly  face 
another  issue.  Is  it  Christian  that 
m  face  of  such  a  calamity  which  was 
no  respecter  of  persons  we  should 
select  our  own  dead  and  disabled  and 
run  away  with  them  to  an  exclusive 
refuge  of  our  own?  Is  it  not  more 
fitting  that  abandoning  all  commu¬ 
nal  notions  we  should  all  join  hands 
together  in  extending  help  to  every 
one  who  is  in  need  regardless  of  colour, 
class  or  creed  ?  Our  answer  in  simple' 
language  is  this.  We  are  not  restrict¬ 
ed  to  only  these  two  alternatives.  Can 
we  do  both?  “This  ye  ought  to  have 
done  and  not  to  have  left  the  other 
undone.”  Let  our  help  be  extended 
in  these  ways:  In  each  city  let  us  join 
hands  with  other  communities  in 
raising  money  for  the  Viceroy’s  earth¬ 
quake  relief  or  any  other  fund  that 
may  appeal  to  us  and  at  the  same 
time  believing  in  the  principle  that 
everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s 
business,  set  apart  a  fixed  portion  of 
the  money  raised  and  send  it  to 
Lahore,  with  the  hope  that  our  own 
people  will  receive  the  necessary  aid 
which  they  need  at  this  time.  Let 
congregations  raise  a  Sunday’s  collec¬ 
tion  and  send  that  also  to  Lahore.  In 
this  way  wo  shall  meet  the  need  in 
some  small  effective  way.  Two  appeals 
are  not  necessary,  one  appeal  with  the 
two-fold  objects  will  achieve  the  pur¬ 
pose  we  have  in  view. 

We  oannot  close  this  note  without 
giving  expression  to  another  view 
which  has  been  forced  upon  us.  We 
nil  know  that  the  Viceroy  has  turned 
down  the  requests  to  visit  Quetta  of 
eminent  men  such  as  Mr.  Gandhi 
and  Bahu  Rajindra  Prasad.  This  we 
greatly  regret.  May  not  the  reason 
be  this  that  the  gulf  between  the 
Government  and  the  congress  has  be¬ 
come  so  vast  that  it  £is  unbridgable? 
The  congress  with  its  dead  set  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Government  having  be- 
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come  entirely  oblivious  to  even  its 
few  good  points  lias  led  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  conclusion  that  the  entry 
of  these  redoubtable  men  will  only 
lead  to  criticism.  This  having  be¬ 
come  a  foregone  conclusion  with  the 
Government  it  has  decided  to  “put  its 
foot  down”  and  keep  away  all  out¬ 
side  and  unskilled  intervention.  This 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  main  reason  of 
the  refusal  made  to  the  request  of 
these  leaders.  On  the  one  hand  we 
feel  that  the  Government  with  all  its 
vast  resources  cannot  possibly  meet 
the  situation  adequately,  and  on  the 
other  the  complete  separation  between 
the  Government  and  the  congress, 
makes  the  Government  suspicious  of 
all  outside  help.  In  our  own  opinion 
in  face  of  such  an  overwhelming 
tragedy  let  us  not  prolong  controv¬ 
ersies.  Let  the  Government  keep  in 
hand  the  situation  at  Quetta  and  let 
the  other  bodies  'concentrate  on  im¬ 
portant  centres  outside  of  Quetta  re¬ 
gions.  There  is  plenty  to.be  done  in 
centres  such  as  Karachi,  Sukkui, 
Hyderabad,  Multan,  Lahore  and  Delhi. 
Let  us  do  all  we  can  to  relieve  distress 
amoug  the  wounded  and  the  beieft  in 
these  important  centres  where  they 
have  been  brought  together. 


Mary  Wanamaker  Girls’  High 
School,  Allahabad— We  wish  this 
school  all  success  as  it  staits  on  a 
new  regime  of  co-operation  with  the 
English  Methodist  Church.  The  last 
year  under  the  prmcipalship  of  kliss 
H.  Inglis  has  been  a  most  successful 
one  and  we  congratulate  the  school 
on  its  brilliant  success  in  the  High 
School  Examination.  When  we  think 
of  its  geographical  position  we  consid¬ 
er  it  unique.  Throughout  the  Eastern 
Districts  of  the  United  Provinces  and 
a  good  part  of  Bihar  it  is  the  only 
Christian  High  School  for  girls  and 
therefore  if  successfully  maintained 
can  meet  a  real  need.  Wb  hope  that 
Christian  parents  when  they  look  for 
a  good  school  will  give  Wanamaker 
careful  thought  Having  been  invit¬ 
ed  to  serve  on  its  Board  of  Directors 
we  are  conversant  with  many  good 
plans  that  are  being  made  to  make  it 
a  great  educational  centre  foi  girls 
and  we  recommend  it  with  full  confi¬ 
dence  to  all  who  wish  to  send  their 
daughters  to  a  reliable  school.  Tne 
class  rooms  are  being  reconstructed 
at  heavy  expense  and  the  buildings 
now  will  be  one  of  the  very  best  in 
our  parts  of  the  country.  A  good 
chapel,  large  study  halls,  long  sleep¬ 
ing  dormitories,  extensive  playgrounds, 

special  Kindergarten  departments, 
training  in  self-Government,  a  happy 
combination  of  the  Vernaculars  and 
English  and  above  all  a  genial  and 
hardworking  Christian  Staff  aie  some 
of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  school. 
Union  is  strength  and  now  that  two 
missions  and  churches  are  uniting  in 


its  management  we  ban  confidently 
look  forward  to  a  bright  future  prom¬ 
ising  progress  and  all  round  success. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Manry,  an  eminent  educa¬ 
tionist,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
school  board  has  given  a  good  deal 
of  his  time  to  help  the  school  in  all 
its  plans. 


What  should  bo  the  Lingua 
Franca  of  India  ? — This  question  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  is  yet  un¬ 
der  debate  and  contrpversy  seems  to 
be  growing  on  the  subject.  We  con¬ 
sider  it  to  be  a  matter  of  most  vital 
concern  and  if  New  India  is  to  take 
its  rightful  place  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations  we  must  give  it 
most  diligent  attention  at  this  crucial 
time.  Let  us  first  of  all  say  with  all 
emphasis  at  our  command  that  we  do 
not  consider  that  the  English  langu¬ 
age  should  be  given  this  place  of  hon¬ 
our.  Our  little  knowledge  of  this 
language  makes  us  love  it  more  and 
more  and  the  literature  which  is 
available  in  this  language  is  a  trea¬ 
sure  indeed  and  it  would  be  entire 
folly  on  our  part  if  we  iu  any  way 
discourage  its  study.  The  intelli¬ 
gentsia  of  the  country  should  cling 
to  it  tenaciously  as  an  international 
medium  of  knowledge  and  culture. 
Although  it  must  he  said  that  those 
of  us  who  have  travelled  in  European 
countries  have  found  to  our  cost  that 
German  and  French  carry  us  much 
further  than  English,  and  yet  as 
learning  all  these  three  languages 
would  be  mad  advocacy  we  would  un¬ 
hesitatingly  say  that  English  should 
be  given  preference.  But  having  said 
all  this  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing  that  we  should  never  promote  the 
idea  that  English  should  become  the 
connecting  medium  of  communication 
between  the  various  provinces,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  would  be 
rank  treachery  to  the  interest  of  the 
masses,  it  is  these  that  should,  be 
absolutely  our  first  consideration. 
On  this  one  test  we  would  like  the 
issue  to  be  decided.  If  therefore,  Eng¬ 
lish  is  put  out  of  the  way  what  are  we 
to  do  with  the  sixty-six  main  langu¬ 
ages  of  the  country  ?  The  truth  re¬ 
mains  that  no  amount  of  propaganda 
can  ever  displace  these  languages. 
These  are  rooted  in  the  history,  tradi¬ 
tions  and  culture  of  the  past  and  in 
the  new  regime  of  provincial  auton¬ 
omy  their  literary  usage  must  be  pro¬ 
moted.  We  must  accept  the  inevit¬ 
able  and  not  attempt  like  Cuut  of  old 
to  restrict  the  bounds  of  the  rushing 
ways.  Being  quite  clear  in  our  own 
minds  on  this  issue  as  well  the  ground 
is  clear  for  us  to  proceed  with  the 
third  opinion  which  if  accepted  could 
solve  the  problem  of  the  lingua  franca. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
in  addition  to  making  English  a 
necessary  language  of  study  and  the 
promotion  of  literary  usage  of  various 


languages  we  should  fix  upon  Hin¬ 
dustani  as  the  common  medium  of 
communication  between  the  various 
parts  of  the  country.  We  do  not  say 
that  it  should  be  Sanskritised  Hindi 
or  Persianised  Urdu,  but  Hindustani 
which  in  North  India  to-day  is  a  rich 
and  growing  language  with  super¬ 
abundant  treasures  to  be  drawn  upon 
which  Sanskrit,  Arabic  and  Persian 
make  copiously  available.  As  it  is 
about  half  of  India  to-day  talk  this 
language  after  a  fashion  and  its  wide¬ 
spread  usage  should  be  vigorously 
promoted.  We  believe  that  it  is  easy 
to  learn  and  is  not  as  jawbreaking  as 
Tamil  and  Telugu  and  Malayalam, 
while  Bengali  and  Marahathi  are  its 
kindred  sisters.  We  are  glad  indeed 
that  Mr.  Gandhi  is  engaged  in  pro¬ 
moting  its  study  in  South  India  and 
we  are  grateful  for  all  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  this  respect 
under  his  direction.  If  we  could  all 
agree  on  Hindustani  as  the  indigen¬ 
ous  medium  for  India’s  widejcommnni- 
cation  and  not  English  (which,  after 
all,  is  a  foreign  importation  !),  then 
in  our  Universities  and  Colleges  and 
High  Schools  indigeneous  and  trans¬ 
lated  literature  could  give  us  one 
common  language  to  enable  us  all  to 
be  drawn  together.  But  strange  as 
it  may  seem  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  Persian  script,  for  purposes  of 
India  wide  culture  and  knowledge, 
should  be  discarded  and  be  replaced 
by  the  Roman  script.  It  is  the  easiest 

script  to  learn  in  tire  whole  WOl'ld  and 
can  be  mastered  much  faster  than 
the  Persian  Urdu  script,  which  we 
regard  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  in 
the  world.  Surely  no  one  can  accuse 
Turkey  of  denationalisation,  in.  its 
successful  achievement  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  and  we  wholeheartedly  advocate 
that  the  much  maligned  Roman-Urdu, 
which  is  sneeringly  regarded  as.  the 
chief  monopoly  of  Indian  Christians, 
be  made  the  common  script  of  the  land. 


The  Inspiration  of  July  — The 

chief  months  of  heat  are  over  and  re¬ 
freshing  rain  with  its  canopy  of  clouds 
and  thunderclaps  has  revisited  us 
again.  On  all  sides  bare  dry  expanses 
are  being  renewed  with  cheering 
verdure.  regard  the  rainy  season 

as  India’s  spring  for  we  have  no  pro¬ 
perly  speaking  spring  season  in  the 
country.  Our  colleges  and  schools 
with  their  teeming  youths  are  going 
forth  to  take  up  a  new  year’s  work. 
Our  best  wishes  and  prayers  go  with 
the  teacher  and  the  taught.  May  in 
more  senses  than  one  the  closing  com. 
forting  words  of  the  scriptures  inspire 
and  cheer  us  “Behold  I  make  all 
thing’s  new.” 
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men  with  invisible  wings 

What  is  religion?  Many  define  it  as 
“ways  of  worshipping  gods.”  They 
generally  mean  by  “gods”  the  unseen 
powers  that  manage  the  world  or 
interfere  with  it.  Philosophers  who 
were  to  find  one  physical  principle  lor 
the  universo  decided  that  the  gods 
weie  a  personification  of  the  natural 
phenomena  or  elements.  All  men 
experience  the  need  to  recognise  some 
ultimate  power  and  confess  an  obliga¬ 
tion  towards  it,  they  need  to  enter  into 
some  relation  with  it  and  the  tendency 
is  to  express  this  outwardly  in  “pray¬ 
er”  and  in  gifts.  Man  does  this  at 
once  by  a  pure  and  rapid  spout  or  jet 
of  his  intelligent,  sensitive  nature. 

Educated  men  agree  that  there  was 
one  force  identical  in  essence  behind 
the  universe,  expressed  m  various 
ways  or  religions.  There  has  been  an 
effort  to  find  substratum  for  all 
religions.  God  is  the  source  ol  lile  and 
\isht  and  a  joy  to  the  universe.  _ 

I  believe  that  the  diverse  religions 
are  so  many  windows  out  of  which  the 
same  eternal  spirit  looks  through. 
Suppose  I  am  sitting  in  a.  hall  which 
bis  different  coloured  windows  and 
one  pure  white  window.  The  light  out¬ 
side  is  one  lent  through  the  coloured 
windows-it  will  appear  different  be¬ 
cause  of  the  paint  added  to  them.  The 
13ure  white  window  will  reflect  the  real 
lie-fit  The  founders  or  leaders  are 
the  windows  through  whom  we  have 
to  see  God.  Some  believe  that  God  is 
reflected  as  He  is  m  facts  and  not 
incarnated  in  them.  All  religions  have 
light  but  except  Christianity  their 
light  is  distorted  or  perverted.  All 
religions  have  partial  expression  of 
Gocl  but  Christianity  has  complete 
expression  of  God  in  Christ. 

There  are  saints  m  all  religions  but 
the  saints  ot  Christianity  have  wings 
Tesus  is  the  translucent  fact  through 
which  the  eternal  spirit  flashes  a  new 
heavenly  light  on  life  and  enables  it 
to  soar  in  the  highest  regions  of  the 
sky.  Many  are  the  ways  in  which 
God  is  seeking  to  make  Himse  1 
known  to  us  and  to  bring  us  into 

communion  with  Him. 

(1)  Nature  speaks  to  our  senses 
without  ceasing.  The  open  heart  will 
be  impressed  with  the  tone  and  g  o  y 
of  God  as  revealed  through  the  tilings 
of  nature.  The  green  fields,  the  lofty 
trees,  the  birds,  the  flowers,  the  pass¬ 
ing  cloud,  the  glories  of  the  heavens 

speak  to  our  hearts. 

(21  God  speaks  to  us  through  His 
providential  workings  and  through 
the  influence  of  His  spirit  upon  the 
heart  In  our  circumstances  and 
surroundings,  in  the  daily  changes 
that  take  place  around  us,  we  may  find 
precious  lessons  if  our  hearts  are  but. 

open  to  discern  them. 

(3)  God  speaks  to  us  in  His  Woid. 
Here  we  have  His  real  character  re¬ 
vealed,  His  dealings  with  men,  and 


the  great  work  of  redemption.  Here 
is  opened  the  history  of  patriarchs  and 
prophets  and  other  holy  men  of  old. 
We  read  of  their  precious  experiences, 
of  the  light  and  love  and  blessing 
granted  them,  and  of  the  work  they 
did  through  grace  given  to  them.  The 
spirit  that  inspired  them  kindles  a 
flame  of  holy  emulation  in  our  hearts 
and  a  desire  to  be  like  them  in  char¬ 
acter,  like  them  to  walk  with  God. 
We  should  fill  the  whole  heart  with 
the  words  of  God.  They  are  the  living 
water  quenching  our  burning  thirst.. 
They  are  the  living  bread  from  hea¬ 
ven.' Our  bodies  are  built  up  from  what 
we  eat  and  drink;  so  it  is  what  we  me¬ 
ditate  upon  that  will  give  tone  and 
strength  to  our  spiritual  nature.  The 
theme  of  redemption  is  one  that  the 
angels  desire  to  look  into;  it  will  be 
the  science  and  the  song  of  the  redeem¬ 
ed  throughout  the  ages  of  eternity. 
God  speaks  to  us  through  nature  and 
revelation,  through  His  providence 
and  by  the  influence  of  His  spirit.. 

The  people  of  other  religions  believe 
to  be  saved  by  rites  and  ceremonies, 
repentane,  penance,  prayer,  faith, 
charity  and  contemplation;  but.  these 
have  no  virtue  in  themselves  if  they 
are  not  first  soaked  in  the  grace  of 
God.  What  is  grace  ?  It  stands  for 
the  free  and  eternal  love  and  favour 
of  God  which  is  the  spring  and  source 
of  all  the  benefits  which  one  receives 
from  God.  We  Christians  glory  or 
in  the  Cross  or  blood  or  redemption 
of  Jesus  Christ  which  destroys  the 
gravity  of  sin  and  thus  enables  the 
spirit  to  fly. 

The  first  man  was  incorporated 
with  God  and  through  sin  he  was  de¬ 
prived  of  grace.  Jesus  came  to  re¬ 
incorporate  us  with  God  through  His 
blood.  Christians  have  free  im¬ 
putation  of  Christ’s  righteousness 
Thus  they  become  like  the  first  man 
who  walked,  talked  and  saw  things 
beyond. 

What  is  real  religion  ?  According 
to  Christianity  it  is  the  means  by 
which  we  see,  enjoy  and  realise  the 
invisible  spiritual  things  beyond.. 
Faitb  is  the  instrument  or  machine  of 
religion.  The  Biblical  definition  of 
faith  is  “Now  faith  is  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen.” 

God  seen  through  Christ  is  tender, 
merciful,  forgiving  and  caring.  We 
who  worship  Him  should  carry  with 
us  the  precious  thoughts  of  His  care 
and  love  that  we  may  be  cheered 
in  all  the  employments  of  daily  life. 
Christ  and  His  cross  should  be  our 
theme  of  contemplation,  consecration 
and  of  our  most  joyful  emotions  which 
will  enable  our  souls  to  ascend  nearer 
heaven.  Are  not  some  promises  and 
thoughts  like  fragrant  flowers  which 
sustain  and  uplift  us,  such  as,  The 
hairs  of  our  head  are  numbered  , 
“What  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath 
bestowed  upon  us  that  we  should  be 


called  the  sons  of  God”,  “We  are  the- 
sons  of  God  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be”,  “Lo  I  am  with  you 
always”,  “Your  sins  are  forgiven”, 
etc.  Do  not  their  beauty  and  sweet¬ 
ness  fill  our  hearts?  Do  they  not  roll 
away  the  burdens  of  sin  and  worries 
of  life  and  enable  us  to  be  free  like 
a  bird  to  fly  and  rejoice?  Such 
thoughts  fill  us  with  spiritual  life 
and  energy  and  enable  us  to  have 
actual  intercourse  with  our  Heavenly 
Father. 

It  is  not  wise  to  ponder  over  all  the 
unpleasant  recollections  of  our  past 
life  i.e.  iniquities  and  disappointments. 

If  we  choose  to  open  the  door  to  these 
suggestions  our  minds  will  be  failed 
with  distrust,  rebellion  and  discourag¬ 
ing  thoughts  and  thus  we  get  into 
the  snare,  of  Satan,  and  the  burden  of 
sin  will  keep  us  down  and  we  will  lose 
the  power  of  flying.  We  should  speak 
only  of  those  things  that  will  give 
spiritual  strength  and  life,  words  of 
hope  and  holy  cheer.  If  we  talk  of 
our  feelings  of  doubt,  then  every  feel¬ 
ing  or  doubt  we  express  not  only  re¬ 
acts  upon  us  but  is  a  seed  that  will 
germinate  and  bear  fruit.  Instead 
of  this  let  us  group  together  the  bless¬ 
ed  assurances  of  His  love  that  we 
may  look  upon  them  continually. 
All  have  trials  and  griefs  hard  to  bear 
temptations  hard  to  resist.  Do  not 
tell  your  troubles  to  your  fellow-men^ 
but  carry  everything  to  God  in 
prayer.  Make  it  a  rule  never  to  utter 
one  word  of  doubt  or  discouragement. 

We  should  never  keep  uppermost  in 
our  minds  the  unkind  and  unjust  acts 
of  others,  or  we  shall  find  it  impossible 
to  love  them  as  Christ  has  loved  us. 

In  view  of  the  glorious  inheritance 
which  we  will  share  with  angels  and 
archangels  our  spirits  begin  to  soar 
to  higher  regions. 

The  more  we  study  the  divine  char¬ 
acter  in  the  light  of  the  Cross,  the 
more  we  see  mercy,  tenderness  and 
forgiveness  blended  with  equity  and 
justice. 

I  know  a  large  number  of  Ckristiam 
friends  whose  bodies  rest  at  night  in. 
their  homes  while  their  spirits  visit 
the  uppermost  regions  of  the  sky. 

Once  when  our  saint  Swami  Sundar 
Singh  was  travelling  through  the 
mountains  to  Nepal  he  met  a  river 
which  he  had  to  cross.  He  was  wait- 
in°-  for  the  ferry  boat  but  it  was  not 
there.  He  was  tired  and  he  laid  him¬ 
self  down  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
When  he  awoke  after  his  full  rest  he 
found  himself  on  the  other  bank  of 
the  river.  His  spirit  was  incorporat¬ 
ed  with  the  Divine  spirit  who  carried 
him  across  the  river. 

St.  Paul  says  “I  know  a  man  in 
Christ  above  fourteen  years  ago, 
(whether  in  the  body  I  cannot  tell  or 
whether  out  of  the  body  I  cannot  tell : 
God  knoweth)  such  a*  one  caught  up 
to  the  third  heaven.  He  was  caught 
up  into  paradise  and  heard  unspeak- 
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able  words  which  it  is  not  lawful  for 
a  man  to  utter”. 

Christianity  teaches  that  a  faithful 
Christian  has  his  sins  washed  away 
in  the  blood  of  Jesus  while  he  is  on 
earth,  and  thus  his  burden  of  sin  is 
rolled  away.  Sin  has  greater  gravity 
than  matter.  No  such  teaching  and 
medium  is  found  among  non-Christ¬ 
ian  people  and  they  have  no  assurance 
of  forgiveness  in  this  life.  The  burden 
of  sin  keeps  them  down  and  they  can¬ 
not  soar. 

I  personally  believe  that,  Christians  and 
non-Christians  both  tcill  enter  into  Paradise 
while  a  Christian  visits  it.  The  burden 
of  sin  gravitates  or  draws  or  ties  a 
man  to  the  earth.  The  spiritual 
energy  that  comes  from  Christ  is  sin- 
destroying.  Non-Christian  friends 
enjoy  indistinct  spiritual  television 
and  a  telephone  of  the  world  beyond, 
while  Christians  enjoy  distinct  telev¬ 
ision  s  and  telephone  and  aeroplanic 
power  through  the  heavenly  Saviour. 
The  ecstasy  of  a  Christian  saint  is 
uplifting  and  soaring. 

N.  T.  Chili  s. 

[We  are  grateful  for  this  article  but  ■would 
like  the  writer  to  kindly  shed  more  light 
on  the  words  italicised  by  us  in  the  last  para¬ 
graph  of  his  article — Editor.] 


SOVIET  RUSSIA 

By  C.  J. 

The  union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Re¬ 
publics  (TJ.S.S.R  )  constitutes  a  super¬ 
national  group  within  the  world- 
order.  The  Soviet  State  consists  of  the 
Russian  Republic,  and  sis  other  Re¬ 
publics  with  local  autonomy  Russia 
alone,  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
has  definitely  broken  with  the  past, 
and  started  on  the  creation  of  a  new 
■economic  and  social  order.  Measured 
by  actual  achievement,  the  Russian 
Revolution  is  a  menace  and  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  Only  in  Russia  could  so  com¬ 
plete  a  repudiation  of  historic  tradi¬ 
tions  be  possible,  for  the  cultural  ideas 
of  Western  Europe  had  never  penetrat¬ 
ed  into  the  life  of  the  Russian  people, 
whose  political  system  had  deterio¬ 
rated  into  a  faded  and  ineffective  By¬ 
zantinism.  The  war,  accepted  with¬ 
out  enthusiasm  and  carried  through 
in  an  atmosphere  of  muddle,  and 
blind  sacrifice,  left  Russia  in  a 
condition  verging  on  anarchy.  On 
this  disillusioned  world  there  des¬ 
cended  a  small  group  of  men  endowed 
with  clear  purpose,  ruthless  determi¬ 
nation,  and  a  passionate  hatred  for 
what  they  deemed  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  of  the  existing  economic  order. 
They  brought  to  Russia  a  new  gospel 
in  the  “dictatorship  of  the  proleta¬ 
riat”,  a  new  Bible  in  Karl  Marx’s 
Das  Kapital,  a  new  patron  saint 
Lenin — more  powerful  in  death  than 
in  life — and  a  new  mission  in  the 
world-war  against  Capitalism. 

The  price  for  these  things  was  the 
repudiation  of  all  religious  claiming 


supernatural  authority,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  up,  as  rapidly  as  ruthless  discip¬ 
line  could  do,  of  a  new  industrial  sys¬ 
tem  that  should  make  Russia  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Capitalist  nations  of 
the  West.  The  Soviet  system,  is  the 
negation  of  democracy :  its  ruling 
force  is  a  kind  of  Communist  aristoc¬ 
racy  that  is  prepared  to  terrorise  when 
it  cannot  persuade.  This  is  regarded 
by  the  Communist  leaders  as  a  pass¬ 
ing  phase,  pending  the  time  when  the 
ideals  of  Commuuism  have  penetrated 
the  life  of  the  people  and  the  “collec¬ 
tive  man”  dominated  by  common  in¬ 
terest,  and  wholly  subordinate  to  the 
purposes  of  the  community,  shall 
have  superseded  the  individual  man 
with  his  claim  to  self-determination 
and  economic  independence. 

The  weapons  by  which  the  Soviet 
leaders  hope  to  achieve  this  end  are, 
first,  their  complete  control  over-edu¬ 
cation  and  the  Press ;  then  the  Red 
Army  and  the  secret  police,  both  do¬ 
minated  by  the  Communist  Central 
Committee,  and,  lastly,  the  State  con¬ 
trol  of  industry  and  foreign  trade, 
through  which  the  very  means  of  live¬ 
lihood  can  be  denied  to  those  who 
will  not  subscribe  to  the  Communist 
creed.  Russian  Communism  is  concen¬ 
trating  on  the  effort  to  inspire  the 
young  with  a  religious  fervour  and 
discipline  that  it  cannot  hope  to  evoke 
in  a  generation  in  which  traditions 
of  personal  liberty  and  “superstition” 

still  linger.  'Tli&.Soviet  doctrine  in¬ 
volves  the  substitution  of  the  cosmo¬ 
politan  for  the  national  ideal,  but  it 
may  be  suspected  that  much  of  its 
strength  lies  in  the  desire  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people  for  economic  and  cultural 
self-expression.  The  idea,  assiduously 
fostered  by  every  method  of  propa¬ 
ganda,  that  the  Capitalist  nations 
are  preparing  for  an  organized  attack 
on  Soviet  Russia,  exercises  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  over  the  mind  of  the 
people. 

What  is  the  future  of  Soviet  Russia? 
All  impartial  observers  are  agreed 
that  the  present  rulers  are  to  strong¬ 
ly  entrenched  to  be  overthrown,  either 
by  external  attack  or  internal  revolu¬ 
tion.  Russia  is  far  too  deeply  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Communist  experiment 
to  turn  back.  But  no  community 
can  maintain  itself  in  permanent  iso¬ 
lation  from  the  civilised  world,  and, 
when  the  fear  of  European  aggression 
has  abated  and  the  dream  of  world- 
revolution  has  given  place  to  a  more 
realistic  view  of  things,  the  rigidity 
of  the  Communistic  doctrine  may  be 
modified,  and  the  meaning  of  life  may 
cease  to  be  interpreted  wholly  in 
terms  of  material  values. 

Russia  has  completely  repudiated 
the  whole  system  of  parliamentry 
democracy.  The  Bolsheviks  regard 
democracy  as  a  mere  sham,  a  device  of 
the  hated  bourgeoisie,  a  mark  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  tyranny  of  capitalism.  They 
have  substituted  for  it  what  is  called 


“the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat” — 
meaning  by  the  “proletariat”  those 
who  own  no  property  but  earn  their 
livelihood  by  the  work  of  their  hands. 
In  theory  the  “proletariat”  exercises 
its  dictatorship  through  an  immense 
number  of  “Soviets”,  or  group-councils 
of  workers.  In  practice,  however  the 
Soviets  have  to  do  what  they  are  told, 
and  the  reality  of  power  lies  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  and  highly  discip¬ 
lined  Communist  Party,  who  form  a 
minute  proportion  of  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation.  The  members  of  the  party 
fill  the  offices  of  State,  control  all  pro¬ 
perty  and  all  industrial  activities, 
and  enforce  their  will  by  means  of 
any  army.  Freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  suppressed,  an  elaborate  spy- 
system  makes  even  whispered  opposi¬ 
tion  dangerous.  Through  their  con¬ 
trol  of  the  press,  education,  agencies 
(such  as  the  church)  preach  any  doc¬ 
trine  or  uphold  any  earthly  or  heav¬ 
enly  authority,  other  than  their  own, 
the  ruling  group  aim  at  moulding  the 
whole  mind  of  tne  nation  into  a  single 
pattern.  By  this  means  they  hope, 
in  time,  to  establish  a  social  order 
from  which  the  evils  of  private  owner¬ 
ship  will  be  banished,  but  which  will 
produce  enough  wealth  to  make  all 
its  members  comfortable.  By  some 
this  system  has  been  defended  as  the 
only  logical  means  of  achieving  the 
aim  of  democracy.  But  its  leaders 
are  right  in  claiming  that  it  is  the 
very  antithesis  of  democracy,  the 
essence  of  which  is  an  assertion  of 
the  value  of  all  human  personalities, 
and  their  equal  right  to  express  them¬ 
selves  in  their  own  way,  and  to  take 
part  in  the  determination  of  the  com¬ 
mon  destiny. 

The  strange  phenomenon  of  Bolshe¬ 
vism  was  due  to  the  violence  of  the 
reaction  which  followed  the  sudden 
collapse  of  the  corrupt  and  in¬ 
competent  Russian  despotism  and 
its  bureaucracy,  in  the  crisis  of  the 
war.  When  Tsarism  fell,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  set  up  a  democratic 
system  in  its  place.  But  it  is  always 
difficult  to  make  democracy  work  well, 
amid  the  confusion  and  despair  of  a 
great  national  defeat,  the  attempt  was 
foredoomed  to  failure,  especially  in  a 
vast  country  whose  population  was 
mostly  illiterate. 

The  chaos  which  followed  gave 
their  chance  to  a  knot  of  able,  resolute 
and  ruthless  men  who  led  the  small 
Bolshevik  or  Communist  party.  They 
turned  the  vengeance  of  the  bewildered, 
panic-struck,  illiterate  mass  against 
the  educated  class  or  “bourgeoisie,” 
which  was  almost  obliterated,  thus 
the  possible  leaders  of  opposition  were 
swept  out  of  the  way.  Russia  has 
rejected  democracy,  but  not  after  any 
clear  discussion  or  experiment.  She 
has  been  forced  to  reject  it  without 
having  ever  learnt  what  it  means. 

Impetus  given  to  industrial  con- 
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struct) on  and  production  during  the 
first  three  years  of  the  Five-year  Plan 
appears  to  be  spent.  Progress  in 
nearly  all  the  vital  industries  has 
ceased,  and  in  many  branches  retro¬ 
grade  movement  has  been  noted  for 
some  months.  The  chief  obstacles  to 
the  Plan  have  been  difficulties  not  of 
construction  but  of  starting  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  hastily  constructed  factories 
and  woiks  in  operation.  Various 
parts  of  it  have  been  carried  out  un¬ 
equally,  and,  as  these  are  interdepen¬ 
dent,  much  confusion  has  resulted 
from  lack  uf  harmony  in  their  deve¬ 
lopment.  Russian  industry  in  general 
is  held  up  by  prolonged  under  produc¬ 
tion  of  coal  and  metals  and  by  lack 
of  satisfactory  means  of  transport. 

The  Five-year  Plan  in  Soviet  Russia 
in  the  agricultural  sphere  appears  to 
have  yielded  very  disappointing  re¬ 
sults.  The  1913  grain  crop  was  80 
million  tons.  The  aim  of  the  plan 
was  to  increase  the  figure  to  105  mil¬ 
lion  tons  in  1932,  and  later  years. 
But  actual  quantity  available  for 
1932-33-34  worked  out  at  an  average 
of  less  than  70  millions  per  year. 
After  spending  hundreds  of  millions 
of  pounds  on  machinery,  and  in  spite 
of  collectivisation  forced  upon  the 
population,  and  with  30,000,000  more 
people  to  feed,  they  have  succeeded  in 
getting  nearly  10,000,000  tons  a  year 
less  grain  than  in  1913  during  the 
three  years  under  review.  The  pro¬ 
mise  of  proletariat  plenty  and  pros¬ 
perity  remain  unfulfilled.  There  are 
30  millions  more  mouths  to  feed  in 
Russia  as  compared  with  1913,  but 
instead  of  there  being  more  food 
available  there  is  actual  less  per 
capita.  This  should  discourage  the 
people  of  other  countries  who  believe 
in  communism. 

A  new  movement  towards  national¬ 
ism  was,  however,  started  in  the  year 
1933  with  official  approval  at  Moscow 
to  “organize  the  leisure  of  Soviet 
Youth”. 

Important  concessions  have  been 
made  during  the  last  few  years  to  the 
aspirations  of  youth  in  Russia  Some 
of  these  are  at  variance  with  the  ear¬ 
lier  conception  of  Communism.  Two 
years  ago,  for  instance,  sanction  was 
given  to  young  communists  to  wear 
white  collars  and  neckties,  to  love 
music  and  Mowers,  and  to  cultivate 
personal  individuality.  Modern  dan¬ 
ces,  Jazz  music,  and  other  up-to-date 
amusements  which  were  not  tolerated 
a  few  years  ago  have  since  gained  a 
footing  in  Russia.  But  the  hungry 
spirit  of  the  Russian  Oliver  Twist 
continues  to  harass  the  Bolshevist 
beadles.  The  chief  spokesman  of  the 
organized  young  Communists  is  Com¬ 
rade  Kosaroff  who  has  publicly  re¬ 
quested  more  personal  freedom  for 
young  Communists  in  their  choice  of 
recreation. 

“If  you  go  into  one  of  our  parks  of 
culture  (he  said'  you  will  understand 
what  I  mean.  From  the  first  step 


you  will  be  hemmed  in  by  Red  Cul¬ 
tural  Corners,  whippers-in,  organizers 
of  collective  dancing  and  collective 
singing.  Amusements  are  impossible 
for  you  unless  you  take  them  collect¬ 
ively.  The  element  of  bureaucratic 
mass-culture  must  be  torn  out  by  the 
roots.  We  must  have  sensible  useful 
recreation  in  the  future”. 

Kosaroff  had  been  the  first  in  1932 
to  demand  white  collars  for  young 
Communists.  The  ban  on  collars  and 
ties  was  removed.  His  appeal  for  less 
compulsion  in  tire  matter  of  recrea¬ 
tion  has  also  received  its  mark. 

The  youth  in  Russia  have  raised  a 
new  cry  :  ’We  want  to  become  cul¬ 
tured,  to  understand  art,  literature, 
painting,  music,  and  we  want  to  have 
gay  recreation. 

The  inevitable  reference  to  the  world- 
proletariat  and  world-revolution  are 
relegated  to  a  secondary  position,  in 
the  now  scheme  now  being  presented 
to  the  youth  of  Russia.  The  world- 
proletariat  appears  to  him,  as  the 
servant  of  the  Soviet  fatherland,  an 
ally  ready  to  harass  the  rear  of  for¬ 
eign  enemies  in  case  of  war.  The 
desirability  of  revolutionary  disorder 
abroad  is  now  held  up  to  the  youth 
of  Russia  more  as  a  means  to  secure 
the  safety  of  Soviet  frontiers  than  as 
an  end  in  itself. 

The  new  nationalism  propagated  in 
Russia  since  the  spring  of  1934  has 
certainly  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  the 
activity  of  Soviet  youth.  The  ex¬ 
ploits  of  Soviet  airmen,  ascents  into 
the  stratosphere,  parachute  descents 
from  recorded  heights,  exploits  in  the 
field  of  athletics  are  all  enlisted  in  the 
campaign  to  foster  patriotism.  New 
orders  of  merit  have  been  created  with 
badges  and  titles.  The  young  people 
of  Russia  are  assured  that  feats  such 
as  they  are  performing  are  possible 
only  because  they  are  inspired  by 
their  great  fatherland.  They  have 
little  knowledge  of  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  other  countries  ;  their  conceit 
and  enthusiasm  are  therefore  easily 
sustained  by  this  kind  of  flattery. 

The  scattered  separate  nationalities 
of  the  Soviet  Union  number  about 
15,000,000  people  all  told,  and  their 
local  nationalism  cannot  be  very  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  Soviet  State,  as  the 
“Great  Russians”  exceed  100,000,000. 
The  case  is  rather  different  with 
Ukrainians,  of  whom  there  are  some 
40,000,000.  Moscow  has  long  looked 
askance  at  nationalism  in  the  Uk¬ 
raine.  It  has  been  checked  and  re¬ 
pressed  during  the  last  few  years  as 
tending  towards  separation.  Here 
the  appeal  is  to  patriotism  on  the 
broader  Pan-Soviet  basis,  little  en¬ 
couragement  being  given  to  any  form 
of  nationalism  with  a  specifically 
Ukranian  flavour. 

The  influence  of  the  new  national¬ 
ism  is  reflected  in  the  changes  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy  since  last  year, 
but  its  full  effect  inside  Russia  can¬ 
not  yet  be  dioguised.  The  masses 


have  for  some  years  been  dominated 
by  the  question  of  food.  Their  sup¬ 
plies  are  precarious  and  may  be  cut  off 
altogether  with  hardly  any  warning. 
Malcontents  are  deprived  of  their 
right  to  draw  bread  cards  and  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  nationed  zones,  poten¬ 
tial  ringleaders  of  revolt  being  en¬ 
rolled  in  forced-labour  gangs  and  sent 
to  remote  regions.  For  the  first  time 
a  new  and  apparently  alien  ideal 
has  been  added  to  the  original  ideals 
of  Communism,  class-war  and  inter¬ 
national  revolution, 

It  is  reported  that  the  Soviet  is  float¬ 
ing  a  3 5  milliard  rouble  internal  loan 
to  a  second  Five-Year  Plan  for  the 
growth  of  industry  and  capital  invest¬ 
ments.  If  so  it  looks  as  if  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  capitalism  are  creeping  into 
the  Soviet  system.  In  course  of  time 
the  capitalist  class  will  come  into  exis¬ 
tence  and  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole¬ 
tariat  will  become  more  a  fiction  than 
a  fact.  In  an  undiluted  Socialist  state 
the  service  of  everyone  can  be  com¬ 
mandeered  and  there  can  be  no  neces¬ 
sity  of  raising  an  internal  loan.  The 
very  fact  that  such  a  loan  is  being 
raised  indicates  that  the  fundamental 
basis  of  the  economic  system  in  Russia 
is  being  modified  and  that  points  to 
property  coming  into  existence. 

The  Soviets  who  now  feel  themselves 
threatened  both  by  the  Japanese  in 
the  East  and  by  the  Third  Reich  in 
the  West,  are  working  tenaciously  to 
secure  their  territorial  integrity  in 
two  ways  :  first  by  a  series  of  non¬ 
aggression  and  non-intervention  pacts 
with  as  many  neighbouring  States  as 
possible ;  second  by  exploring  the 
possibility  of  co-operation  with  other 
signatories  of  the  Pact  of  Paris  and  the 
League  Covenant  towards  the  organi¬ 
sation  and  preservation  of  peace.  The 
distance  travelled  from  an  unqualifi¬ 
ed  ridicule  and  fear  expressed  in  1919 
to  an  offer  of  support  in  1934  indicates 
a  remarkable  political  change  Offen¬ 
sive  and  defensive  alliances  are  being 
formed  between  Russia  and  imperial 
and  industrial  nations  of  Europe 
as  they  were  in  the  pre-war  period. 
Soviet  Russia  in  now  fairly  launched 
on  a  huge  programme  of  armament 
and  armies.  A  new  aristocracy  will 
arise  with  the  purpose  of  national 
glory  and  foriegn  policy  of  aggran¬ 
dizement.  Euthusiasms  and  ideals 
are  slowly  making  way  for  realities. 
Human  nature  is  asserting  itself. 


(JllETTA  EARTHQUAKE 


[We  print  below  the  list  of  the  dead  and 
injured  of  our  Community  in  the  Quetta 
disaster.  This  list  has  been  forwarded  to  us 
by  the  Bishop  of  Lahore  at  our  request  for 
which  we  are  grateful.  Please  read  our 
editorial  notes.] 

1.  Kharaiti’s  one  child,  Flyino- 
Corps;  2.  Hakim  Din,  Flying  Corps'; 
3.  Baluch,  Flying  Corps  ;  4.  Daniel, 
Flying  Corps;  Total— 4. 
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Railioay  side. —  1.  Mi's.  Massey  and 
child  ;  2.  Samuel  Khera’s  daughter  ; 

3.  Mr.  K.  C.  Thomas  and  two  boys, 

4.  Cyril  Leigh ;  5.  Mr.  Singha’s 

two  sons  and  one  daughter  ;  6.  Mrs. 
Lobo  and  one  child ;  7.  Mrs.  Jati 

Ram  and  one  child ;  8.  Mr.  D.  S. 
David;  Total — 15. 

Babu  Mohalla  —  1.  Mr.  Daniel  Rash¬ 
id’s  child  ;  2.  Mr.  Forbes’  four  child¬ 
ren  and  sister-in-law  ;  3.  Rev.  Natha¬ 
niel’s  wife  and  child ;  4.  Mrs. 

F.  W.  Chuhan  and  two  children  ;  5. 

Ida,  wife  and  one  child  ;  6.  Yusaf’s 

‘brother;  7.  Yusaf  tailor,  wife  and 
three  children  ;  8.  Bahadra’s  child; 

Total — 21. 

Mission  Road — 1.  Mr.  Watson  Wil¬ 
liams:  2.  Mrs.  David’s  two  girls  ; 
3.  Mrs.  Jalal  Din  and  three  child¬ 
ren  ;  4.  Dr.  Luther’s  child  ;  5.  Mrs. 

"V  incent  and  two  daughters;Total — 11. 

Lower  Babu  Molialla. — 1.  Mr.  Tung- 
son’s  son  ;  2.  Mrs.  Fungfat’s  six  chil¬ 
drens  ;  3.  Mr.  Hewson  ;  4.  Mr. 

Daniel,  Shoe  maker  ;  5.  Mr.  N.  C. 

Dass,  wife,  aup  two  children;  6.  Mrs. 
John  Solomon  and  baby;  7.  Dr. 
Sarker,  wife,  and  four  children;  8.  Mr. 
Hurbert  Ghosh  and  two  children  :  9. 

Bawa  Dyal  Singh,  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter  ;  10.  Charles  Permananda  and 

two  children  ;  11.  Daoji’s  two  child¬ 
ren  ;  12.  Mrs.  Lawrance  and  three 
children;  13.  Peter;  Total — 37. 
Compound. — Total  —  3.  Total— 91. 

List  of  Wounded  and  Injured 

1.  Dr.  Miss  Mark  ;  2.  Miss  Luther 
3.  Girls  from  C.  E.  Z.  Mission 
School  3  ;  4.  Miss  D.  Fuchong  ;  5. 

Mr.  Fuchong  and  Misses  W.  and  J. 
Fuchongs  ;  6.  Mrs.  Fungfat ;  7. 

Robinson  Permanand  ;  8.  Wing-son; 
9.  Mr.  Herbet  Ghosh ;  10.  Mr. 
Lawrence;  11.  Mr.  Daniel  Bhagtu- 
mal  and  wife ;  12.  Mr.  Massey ; 

13.  Mother  of  Samuel  Khera ;  14. 

Mr.  Jati  Ram  ;  15.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Daniel  Rashid;  Total — 19. 

List  of  Widows  and  Orphans 

Widows —  1.  Mrs.  D.  S.  David,  (five 
children),  c/o  Revd.  D.  Iverson ;  2. 

Mrs.  K.  C.  Thomas,  c/o  Revd.  M. 
Nathaniel ;  3.  Mrs.  Charles  Par- 

manand,  (four  children),  c/o  Revd.  M. 
Nathaniel ;  4.  Mrs.  Burt,  (one  boy) 

c/o  Revd.  M.  Nathaniel  ;  5.  Mrs. 

Surbaland  Khan,  c/o  Revd.  M.  Nath¬ 
aniel  ;  6.  Mr.  Baluch,  c/o  Revd.  M. 

Nathaniel. 

Orphans.  —  1.  Nora  Hira  Bai  (9 
years),  c/o  Dr.  K.  W.  J.  Michael. 


STUDENT  MOVEMENT 


Newly-formed  Association  of 
India  Burma  and  Ceylon 

(From  a  Correspondent)  ,  t 

Most  of  my  readers  are  familiar  with 
the  organization  called  the  Worlds 
Student  Christian  Federation  which 
binds  together  Christian  Students  in 


the  universities  and  colleges  of  the 
world  in  a  common  fellowship.  Under 
its  auspices  national  movements  exist 
in  a  large  number  of  countries.  These 
movements  aim  at  helping  students  in 
taking  up  the  discipleship  of  Jesus 
Christ,  lifting  up  before  them  ideals 
of  Christian  service,  and  enabling  them 
to  be  members  of  a  world-wide  fellow¬ 
ship  irrespective  of  their  denomina¬ 
tional  and  national  affiliations.  It 
does  not  do  away  with  these  barriers 
but  transcends  them. 

In  India  the  Movement  was  pioneer¬ 
ed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Young 
Men’s  and  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Associations.  In  191^  men  students 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Joliu 
R.  Mott  at  a  national  conference  call¬ 
ed  together  in  Serampore  decided  to 
form  an  association  of  their  own  which 
up  till  recently  was  known  as  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Christian  Association,  but  the 
women  students  during  all  these  years 
continued  to  remain  a  part  of  the 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion.  Certain  amount  of  co-operation 
between  these  two  bodies  went  on  till 
1928,  but  ever  since  that  memorable 
year  both  these  bodies  have  been  go¬ 
ing  steadily  forward  in  co-operative 
thinking,  planning  and  service. 

In  1932  the  goal  of  a  united  move¬ 
ment  for  the  country  was  clearly 
outlined  by  the  General  Committees 
of  the  two  bodies  at  a  combiued  meet¬ 
ing  in  Madras  and  ways  and  methods 
were  indicated  by  which  the  goal 
could  be  achieved.  In  1933  at  the 
National  Student  Conference  attended 
by  men  and  women  students,  a  ‘straw 
vote’  (carrying  practical  unanimity) 
made  it  clear  that  student  opinion 
was  solidly  behind  the  proposal  to 
form  a  united  movement.  After  care¬ 
ful  preparation  the  two  General  Com¬ 
mittees  met  at  the  Women’s  Christian 
College,  Madras  from  April  29th  to 
May  5th,  1935.  After  having  trans¬ 
acted  business  peculiar  to  them  they 
came  together  to  discuss  the  proposal 
with  all  its  implications  and  then 
meeting  separately  voted  unanimously 
in  each  body  to  launch  the  new  United 
Movement.  The  two  bodies  then  met 
together  to  read  their  resolutions  to 
each  other.  The  whole  group  stood 
and  sang  the  Doxology.  The  new 
Movement  having  been  formed  the 
business  proceeded.  During  the  days 
of  sessions  on  Sunday,  May  5th,  early 
in  the  morning  at  5.  a.m.  an  inaugural 
service  was  held  in  the  Women’s 
Christian  College  Chapel  with  a  pro¬ 
cession  and  candle  lighting  ceremony. 
This  was  followed  by  a  service  of  the 
Holy  Communion  in  which  a  large 
umber  took  part. 

The  condition  of  membership  in  this 
new  Student  Christian  movement  is 
defined  as  follows  in  its  constitution. 
It  is  a  fellowship  of  students  whose 
purpose  is  to  discover  the  meaning  of 
faith  in  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
and  to  practice  it  in  their  lives. 
The  members  of  the  Movement  be¬ 


lieve  in  God  the  Father,  and  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  supreme.revelation 
both  of  God’s  redeeming  love  and  of 
the  true  nature  of  man.  Their  belief  is 
that  God  bestows  forgivesness,  freedom 
and  eteual  life  upon  those  who  have 
faith  in  him  through  Christ  and  that 
God  offers  through  tne  Holy  Spirit 
these  gifts  to  all  His  children.  He 
calls  upon  them  to  pray  and  work  for 
the  establishment  of  His  Kingdom 
throughout  the  world.  The  desire  of 
the  members,  therefore,  is  that  God 
may  purify  and  inspire  their  minds 
and  hearts  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
discern  His  will  for  them  and  be  ready 
to  follow  gladly  wherever  He  may 
call  them,  that  they  may  live  in  close 
communion  with  Christ  so  that  He 
may  at  all  times  manifest  in  their  daily 
lives  His  Spirit  of  Self-forgetful  love 
and  service  and  may  through  them 
draw  others  to  lay  hold  of  the  life  that 
is  in  Him,  and  that  they  may  help  in 
building  up  a  church  which  by  its 
wituess  shall  truly  reveal  Christ  to 
the  world  which,  while  recognising  and 
seeking  to  deepen  its  unity  with  the 
Christian  church  everywhere  and  in  all 
ages,  shall  be  led  to  develop  for  itself 
a  corporate  life  and  forms  of  worship 
such  that  the  peoples  of  India,  Burma 
and  Ceylon  shall  find  therein  a  satis¬ 
fying  expression  of  their  spirit  of 
devotion. 

The  members  of  the  Movement  aim 
also  at  understanding  and  appreciating 
all  that  is  true,  good  and  bearitiful  in 
the  ancient  religions  of  their  people. 
They  desire  to  take  their  share  in 
discovering  and  putting  into  practise 
solutions  of  the  problems  of  society 
which  are  in  accordance  with  the  mind 
of  Christ  and  to  pray  and  work  for 
justice,  goodwill  and  peace  between 
man  and  man,  group  and  group, 
nation  and  nation. 

They  affirm  their  belief  that  for  the 
realisation  of  these  aims  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  prayer,  worship,  Chris¬ 
tian  fellowship  and  evangelism  are 
essential 

The  Movement  is  to  have  for  its 
field  students  studying  in  universities, 
arts  and  science  colleges,  technical 
and  professional  colleges  above  the 
High  School  grade. 

The  Movement  will  function 
through  local  unions  in  colleges  and 
through  Provincial  Committees.  The 
management  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  General  Committee  on  which  will  sit 
two  students,  one  man  and  one  wo¬ 
man,  from  each  provincial  area.  Re¬ 
presentation  on  this  managing  com¬ 
mittee  will  also  be  invited  from  the 
National  Committee  of  the  Y"oung 
Women’s  Christian  Association,  the 
National  Council  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  the  National 
Christian  Council,  and  the  National 
Missionary  Society.  A  number  of 
past  students  will  also  be  co-opted. 
In  view  of  the  specially  close  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  women’s  side  of  the  Move¬ 
ment  with  the  Young  Women’s  Chris- 
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tian  Associatian,  one  of  the  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  that  body  on  the  General 
Committee  will  for  the  present  also 
sit  on  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  following  office-bearers  of  the 
movement  were  elected  : — 

Chairman — Miss  Sarah  Chakko  ;  Vice- 
Chairman — Mr.  S.  W.  Savarimuthu  ; 
General  Secretaries — Miss  D.  Gavin,  and 
Rev.  A.  Ralla  Ram,  (Secy,  to  General 
and  Executive  Committee)  ;  Treasurer 
Dr.  J.  C.  Manry. 

Treasurer — for  woman’s  work  for 
1935-36  only — Miss  Ivy  Lawman. 

Co-operation  with  organizations  at 
work  among  students  was  strongly 
urged  and  it  is  hoped  that  such 
associations  as  the  Y  W.  C.  A.  and 
the  Y  M.  C.  A.  and  perhaps  also  the 
Churches  will  consider  very  earnestly 
the  question  of  possible  future  co-oper¬ 
ation  with  regard  to  staff.  The 
A .  "W.  C.  A.  has  already  made  g'enerous 
offers  of  help  in  the  form  of  the  loan 
of  staff  members  and  of  a  grant  of 
money,  should  this  prove  possible, 
for  the  initial  years  of  the  life  of  the 
new  movement.  Such  help  is  to  be 
given  to  tide  over  the  transition,  but 
ways  of  co-operation  which  would  be 
not  only  for  these  first  years,  are  be¬ 
ing-  thought  out,  and  there  is  g-rouud 
for  the  hope  that  through  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  these  various  Associations  the 
needs  of  the  student  field  will  be  very 
much  more  adequately  met  in  the 
future  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past 

Special  emphasis  was  laid  at  the 
Madras  meetings  of  the  need  to  im¬ 
press  upon  students  the  importance  of 
real  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  the 
problems  of  today  in  the  light  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  re¬ 
cognised  that  there  is  a  real  need  for 
literature  which  would  help  studeuts 
to  do  this  and  steps  were  taken  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  the  needs  are,  how  they  may 
be  met,  and  generally  to  strengthen 
the  study  side  of  the  Movement’s 
life.  The  forming  of  the  S.  C.  M 
libraries  in  colleges  and  hostels  was 
felt  to  be  a  helpful  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  more  expensive  religious  books 
available  to  students. 

Plans  were  also  made  with  regard 
to  the  official  organ  of  the  Student 
Christian  Movement  The  Student  Out¬ 
look.  There  are  to  be  four  issues 
during  the  college  years,  the  subjects 
chosen  for  the  year  1935-36  being  as 
follows  : — 

The  new  Student  Christian  Move¬ 
ment  ; 

The  need  for  Bible  Study  ; 

The  Christian  Answer  to  Commu¬ 
nism  ;  and  Religious  Tolerance  and 
the  Challenge  of  Conversion. 

The  subscription  to  the  magazine 
is  to  be  annas  8  a  year  for  students 
and  Re.  1-8-0  for  non-students. 

From  the  reports  presented  by  stud¬ 
ents  and  by  members  of  the  staff  it 
was  evident  that  the  claims  of  Rural 
Work  are  taking  a  bigger  place  -n  the 
minds  of  students  than  perhaps  ever 


before  in  this  country.  Although  the 
beginnings  are  as  yet  small,  there  are 
signs  of  deepening  interest  and  of  in¬ 
creased  willingness  to  help  in  bearing 
the  burdens  of  the  less  privileged.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  changes 
in  organization  carried  through  in 
Madras  will  strengthen  the  side  of 
the  work  of  the  S.  C.  M. 

The  General  Committee  of  the 
World’s  Student  Christian  Federation 
is  to  meet  in  Bulgaria  in  August  of 
this  year.  It  was  decided  that  the 
Movement  in  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon 
should  be  represented  there,  and  if 
possible  also  at  the  International 
Conference  of  Missions  to  be  held  in 
Switzerland  at  the  beginning  of 
September,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Ralla  Ram 
(Vice-Chairman  of  the  Federation), 
Miss  K.  Mathiaparanam,  and  Mr.  D. 
T.  Niles  of  Ceylon 

The  General  Committee  of  the  new 
Movement  is  planning  to  have  a  staff 
of  two  General  Secretaries  and  five 
full-time  Travelling  Secretaries.  In 
addition  to  these  there  may  be  hono¬ 
rary  secretaries  and  secretaries  work¬ 
ing  jointly  for  the  S.  C.  M.  and  for 
one  of  the  other  bodies  concerned  in 
work  with  students.  Two  new  appoint¬ 
ments  were  made  at  the  Madras  meet¬ 
ing — Mr.  G.  W.  Trutwein  to  do  hono¬ 
rary  work  especially  among  European 
and  Anglo-Indian  students,  and  Mr. 
E.  Sambayya  to  work  in  North  India. 

The  total  budget  towards  the 
salaries  of  secretaries,  house  allow¬ 
ances,  travel,  publishing  of  literature, 
administration,  etc.,  is  to  be  about 
Rs.  24,000,  of  which  students  will 
raise  about  Rs.  10,000  and  the  rest 
will  be  raised  from  other  sources. 
Friends  are  requested  to  help  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  budget. 

The  Movement  is  especially  privi¬ 
leged  in  its  contacts  with  similar 
movements  in  other  countries,  especial¬ 
ly  through  the  sending  and  receiving 
of  Missions  of  Fellowship  by  which 
fellowship  in  the  service  of  Christ  is 
promoted  among  students  of  widely 
differing  races,  and  a  firm  foundation 
is  laid  for  increased  understanding  of 
different  points  of  view.  The  follow¬ 
ing  plans  have  been  made  in  this  con¬ 
nection  for  the  college  year  1935-36  : — 
In  August  four  representatives  of 
the  Student  Christian  Movement  of 
India,  Burma  and  Ceylon  will  go  to 
Singapore  and  Java  at  the  invitation 
of  the  newly  organised  S.  C.  M.  of 
Java.  The  members  of  this  Mission 
who  have  so  far  been  appointed  are 
Mr.  A.  M.  Dalaya  of  Peshawar  ,  Miss 
S.  Isaiah,  and  Mr.  S.  J.  Duraisamy, 
travelling  secretaries  of  the  S.  C.  M. 
in  Madras. 

In  November  four  American  Negro 
leaders  will  land  in  Colombo  to  be 
the  guests  of  the  Student  Christian 
Movement  here,  and  will  visit  most  of 
the  important  student  centres  in  India, 
Burma  and  Ceylon. 

An  interesting  project  during  the 
last  college  year  has  been  the  promo¬ 


tion  of  understanding  and  fellowship 
between  groups  of  students  in  various 
centres  in  both  countries  for  the  study 
of  subjects  of  common  interest.  It  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  further 
development  along  these  lines. 

The  last  National  Student  Con¬ 
ference  organised  by  the  S.  C  M.  was 
held  at  Allahabad  during  Christmas 
week  1933.  It  is  hoped  to  hold  the 
next  in  Rangoon  in  December  1937. 

The  General  Committee  of  the 
Student  Christian  Movement  which 
met  in  Madras  was  unique  as  far  as 
this  country  is  concerned,  composed 
as  it  was  of  equal  numbers  of  men 
and  women,  and  carrying  on  its  work 
under  the  able  guidance  of  a  woman 
chairman,  Miss  Sarah  Chakko.  After 
a  week  of  most  happy  fellowship  in 
taking  counsel  together  and  planning 
for  the  work  of  the  Movement  the  fifty 
delegates  disappeared  to  the  four 
corners  of  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon. 
It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  the 
plans  which  were  made  during  these 
meetings  in  Madras  will  further  the 
oomiug  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the 
universities  and  colleges  of  this  land. 


CHURCH  UNION  PLANS  IN 
NORTHERN  INDIA 


Our  readers  are  aware  that  the 
North  India  United  Church,  the  M.  E. 
Church  and  the  Baptist  Brethren  have 
been  negotiating  for  sometime  to 
unite  the  three  bodies.  Recently  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
three  bodies  proposals  were  definitely 
shaped  for  action  by  the  three  bodies. 
Three  vital  questions  are  bound  to  be 
raised  by  the  common  laity  and  if  it 
is  satisfied  on  the  three  issues,  Union 
is  bound  to  be  hastened.  The  three 
questions  are  :  (l  What  will  be  the 
doctrinal  belief  of  the  United  Church  ? 
(2)  What  kind  of  a  ministry  do  you 
propose  ?  (3)  What  will  be  the  orga¬ 

nization  of  the  Church.  Its  main 
courts  ?  It  is  these  three  questions 
that  we  propose  to  deal  with  by  re¬ 
producing  verbatim  from  the  report 
that  has  reached  us,  which  we  testify 
to  as  correct  proceedings  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  which  we  happened  to  be 
minute  secretary.  We  publish  these 
with  a  view  to  widespread  publicity 
and  in  order  to  repudiate  that  charge 
made  in  certain  quarters  that  a  select 
few  are  engineering  the  scheme  in  a 
secluded  corner.  In  this  issue  we 
meet  the  question,  what  is  to  be  the 
belief  of  the  United  Church.  In  the 
next  two  issues  the  remaining  two 
questions  will  be  dealt  with. 

Doctrinal  Standard  and 
Sacraments. 

Preamble. — We,  the  official  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  United  Church  of  Nor¬ 
thern  India,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Southern  Asia,  and  the 
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Churches  associated  with  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  adopt  the  follow- 

*he  Confession  of  Faith  of  the 
United  Church. 

In  doing  so,  we  build  upon  the 
foundation  laid  by  the  Apostles  and 

1  op  bets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being 
the  Chief  Corner  Stone.  And,  in 
a  opting  this  Confession,  we  also 
acknowledge  the  teaching  of  the  great 
Creeds  of  the  ancient  Church  and  the 
evangelical  Doctrines  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  as  valuable  expositions  of  the 
Word  of  God. 

Article  I.  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments,  given  by  the 
inspiration  of  God,  are  the  primary 
source  and  ultimate  standard  of 
Christian  faith  and  life,  and  a  faith¬ 
ful  record  of  God’s  progressive  revela¬ 
tion. 

Article  II. — We  believe  in  the  only 
°(n®> ,  living,  true  and  almighty  God  ; 
Spirit  infinite,  eternal,  unchangeable  ; 
Creator  of  all  things  ;  Father  of  all 
men  ;  only  Ruler  and  Judge  of  the 
world ;  all-holy,  all-wise,  all-loving. 
We  believe  that  it  is  His  will  that 
men  should  know  Him.  And  through 
the  life,  death,  and  victory  of  Jesus 
Chiist  we  have  learnt  that  God  loves 
men,  seeks  their  good,  bears  all  their 
sorrows,  suffers  for  their  sins,  and  will 
triumph  in  His  glorious  purpose  over 
all  evil  at  the  last. 

Atiide  III.—  We  believe  that  the 
Rord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  Media¬ 
tor  between  God  and  man  ;  and  being 
the  eternal  and  only  begotten  Son  of 
God,  He  for  us  men  and  our  salvation 
became  truly  man.  In  Him  alone  has 
God  become  incarnate.  Thus  Jesus 
Christ  is  tfie  Revealer  of  the  Father 
and  by  His  Word  and  Spirit  He  has 
made  known  the  perfect  will  of  God. 

He  perfectly  obeyed  the  law  of  God 
and  died  for  our  sins,  rose  again  from 
the  dead,  ascended  into  heaven,  and 
is  now  exalted  Lord  over  all.  He 
abides  for  ever  in  the  hearts  of  be¬ 
lievers  as  the  indwelling  Christ  So 
with  the  Church  of  all  ages  we  wor¬ 
ship  and  adore  Him. 

Article  IV.— "We  believe  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  convinces  men  of  their  sin 
and  misery,  inspires  every  right  de¬ 
sire,  enlightens  men’s  minds  through 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  thus  enabl¬ 
ing  them  to  embrace  Him,  and  who 
works  in  them  all  the  fruits  of  right¬ 
eousness.  And  we  believe  that  those 
who  seek  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
may  in  the  Spirit  have  communion 
with  Him  by  obedience,  by  prayer, 
and  by  the  fellowship  and  Sacraments 
of  the  Church. 

Article  V. — We  believe  that  the  sin 
of  man  was  no  part  of  the  purpose  of 
God  ;  yet  that  all  men  are  sinful,  and 
that  every  man  has  been  guilty  of 
wilful  and  repeated  sin.  We  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  sin  separates  men  from  God, 
and  brings  them  under  His  condemna¬ 
tion  and  punishment ;  and  that  with¬ 
out  His  forgiveness  and  His  continu¬ 


ed  grace  no  man  can  be  saved  from 
the  guilt  and  power  of  sin. 

Article  VI. —  VVe  believe  that  God 
out  of  His  great  love  for  the  world 
has  given  His  only  begotten  Son  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  sinuers,  and  iu  His 
Gospel  He  freely  offers  His  all-suffi¬ 
cient  salvation  to  all  men. 

Article  VII. — We  believe  that  God 
is  gathering  out  of  every  nation  a 
great  multitude  in  whom  throughout 
the  ages  He  will  show  forth  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  riches  of  His  grace  and  wis- 
dom.  This  is  the  Church, of  the  living 
God,  the  Body  of  Christ,  the  temple  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  fulness  of  Him 
that  filleth  all  in  all.  This  innumer¬ 
able  company,  made  up  of  the  saints 
of  all  lands  and  all  ages,  is  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church 

We  believe  that  as  Jesus  Christ 
gathered  and  still  gathers  round  Him 
a  fellowship  of  faith  and  love,  it  is 
His  will  that  those  who  through  Him 
believe  iu  God  should  unite  in  a  visi¬ 
ble  Church,  which  is  to  be  organized 
for  the  confession  of  His  name,  for  the 
public  worship  of  God,  for  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  the  Sacraments  and  other 
ordinances  of  the  Church,  for  the  up¬ 
holding  of  believers,  and  for  the 
service  of  man  and  the  extension  of 
Christ’s  Kingdom  throughout  the 
world. 

Article  VIII. — We  believe  that  the 
Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper  are  means  of  grace  through 
which  God  works  in  us,  and  as  such 
they  .should  be  observed  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Church  ;  but  it  leaves  free¬ 
dom  to  individual  members  to  deter¬ 
mine  for  themselves  particular  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  the  mode  and  the  subjects 
of  Baptism. 

We  believe  that  the  benefits  of  the 
Sacraments  are  not  from  any  virtue 
in  them,  or  in  those  who  administer 
them,  but  only  from  the  blessing  of 
Christ  and  the  working  of  His  spirit 
in  those  who  by  faith  receive  them. 

Article  IX. — We  believe  that  it  is 
our  duty,  as  disciples  and  servants  of 
Christ,  to  further  the  extension  of  His 
Kingdom,  to  do  good  unto  all  men,  to 
maintain  the  public  and  private  wor¬ 
ship  of  God,  to  hallow  the  Lord’s  Day, 
to  preserve  the  inviolability  of  mar¬ 
riage  and  the  sanctity  of  the  family,  to 
uphold  the  just  authority  of  the  State, 
and  so  live  in  honesty,  purity  and 
charity  that  our  lives  shall  testify  of 
Christ.  We  joyfully  receive  the  Word 
of  Christ,  bidding  ITis  people  go  into 
all  the  world  and  make  disciples  of 
all  nations,  declaring  unto  them  that 
Gocl  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  Himself,  and  that  He  will 
have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  We  con¬ 
fidently  believe  that  by  His  power 
and  grace  all  His  enemies  shall  finally 
be  overcome,  and  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  be  made  the  Kingdom  of  our 
God  and  of  His  Christ. 

Article  X. — We  believe  that  after 


death  the  soul  continues  to  live  in  the 
just  and  merciful  keeping  of  Almighty 
God,  who  will  give  to  it  a  body  as  it 
pleaseth  Him. 

We  believe  that  He,  who  alone  can 
read  the  heart,  will  judge  the  world 
iu  righteousness  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  wickedness  will  not  go  unpunish¬ 
ed.  We  believe  that  those  who  accept 
the  mercy  of  God  will  in  His  fellow¬ 
ship  go  on  towards  perfect  holiness 
and  blessedness.  And  with  glad  and 
solemn  hearts  we  look  for  the  consum¬ 
mation  and  bliss  of  the  life  everlast¬ 
ing,  wherein  the  people  of  God,  freed 
for  ever  from  sin  and  sorrow,  shall 
serve  Him  in  t>he  perfect  communion 
of  saints 

These  things,  as  all  else  in  our 
Christian  faith,  we  hold  in  reverent 
submission  to  the  guidance  and  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  truth  ; 
and  we  shall  ever  seek  of  Him  enligh¬ 
tenment  and  grace  both  to  unlearn 
our  errors  and  also  more  fully  to  learn 
the  mind  and  will  of  God,  to  whom  be 
glory  for  ever  and  ever. 


LUCKNOW  CHRISTIAN  C9LLECE 

Summer  School  of  Education 

Sat  Tal. 

The  Sat  Tal  Summer  School  of 
Education  which  had  its  origin  last 
year  as  an  experiment  started  this 
year  from  the  1st.  May  in  Kob-i- 
Gulistan.  The  object  of  this  school 
is  to  give  special  training  and  know¬ 
ledge  to  the  students  of  the  Lucknow 
Christian  College  Training  Depart¬ 
ment  as  well  as  to  the  teachers 
deputed  by  the  various  sohools. 

This  year  the  school  attracted 
teachers  from  all  over  India.  The 
chief  towns  represented  were  Almora, 
Muttra,  Lucknow,  Nagpur,  Pakaur, 
Gulbarga,  Pendra  Road,  Allahabad, 
Dhamtari,  Jubbulpore,  Belgaum, 
Arrah  and  Raipur.  The  total  enrol¬ 
ment  during  the  session  has  been  34 
including  15  lady  teachers. 

The  daily  programme  of  the  school 
begins  with  the  devotional  service 
at  7.00  for  half  an  hour  followed  by 
two  classes  for  as  hour  each.  At 
breakfast  the  teachers  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  join  together.  The  afternoons 
are  reserved  for  games  and  swimming. 
Dr.  Jones’  Vesper  Services  by  the 
lake  side  in  the  evening  have  been  of 
great  attraction  to  the  Kob-i-Gulistan 
group  as  well.  The  day’s  work  closes 
after  the  Camp  Fire  Programme 
every  alternate  day. 

The  whole  session  has  been  divided 
into  four  terms.  During  each  term 
lectures  on  two  courses  have  been 
delivered.  The  courses  dealt  with 
this  year  were  : — 1.  Teaching  of 
English,  2.  Community  Civics,  3. 
Mental  Hygiene,  4.  Vocational  Guid¬ 
ance.  5.  Tests  and  Measurements, 
6.  Nature  Study,  7.  Religious  In¬ 
struction  and  8.  Scout  Master’s 
Training. 
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The  chief  items  of  interests  this 
year  were  the  Sat  Tal  Community 
Dinner  on  the  6th  June,  the  Bacca¬ 
laureate  Service  for  the  graduates  of 
the  Summer  School  of  Education  on 
the  16th  June  ;  the  Investiture  Cere¬ 
mony  for  the  Scouts  on  the  21st. 
June.  The  Community  Dinner  was 
attended  by  150  persons  and  was  a 
grand  success.  The  Baccalaureate 
service  sermon  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
E.  Stanlev  Jones. 

The  chief  features  of  interest  in  the 
school  have  been  the  picnics  to  Naini 
Tal,  Naukuchia  Tal,  Rani  Khet, 
Bhimtal,  and  a  few  more  places. 

The  management  should  be  grateful 
to  Prof.  E.  W.  Franklin,  vice-princi¬ 
pal  of  the  Spence  Training  College, 
Jubbulpore;  Mr.  Miller,  Principal  of 
the  Christian  Academy,  Dliamtari  ; 
Mr.  W-  X.  Wesley  of  the  Allahabad 
Agriculture  Institute  ;  Dr.  R.  D. 
Welkins  ;  Professors  W.  A.  Watson, 
J.  H.  Smith  and  A.  J.  Shaw,  of  the 
Lucknow  Christian  College,  who 
readily  responded  to  the  call  of  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  school.  Special  thanks 
are  also  due  to  the  U.  P.  Boy  Scout 
Association  for  deputing  efficient 
men  to  train  students  as  Scout 
Masters. 

The  school  will  close  this  year  on 
the  26th  June  after  lectures  and  will 
reopen  again  next  year  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May.  The  school  manifested 
a  marked  spirit  of  followskip  and 
loyalty.  There  has  been  a  close  con¬ 
tact  of  friendship  between  the  teacher 
and  the  taught.  All  credit  for  the 
splendid  arrangement  and  direction 
of  the  school  goes  to  Dr.  L.  K-  Shah, 
Head  Teacher,  Training  College  and 
Director  of  the  Sat  Tal  Summer 
School  of  Education,  who  at  a  great 
personal  self-sacrifice  does  all  he  can 
for  the  benefit  of  the  school. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To, 

The  Editor, 

Indian  Christian  Messenger. 

Sir, 

The  following  occurs  in  Mr.  Ivumar- 
appa’s  article  published  in  your  issue 
of  April-May,  1935  : — 

“  Iu  a  country  where  so  much  reli¬ 
gious  tolerance  is  practised,  it  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  Western  Christianity 
should  have  taught  its. followers  ia 
India  religious  exclusiveness  and 
sectarian  antipathy.” 

In  it  he  (1)  praises  Hinduism  for 
its  religious  tolerance,  and  (2)  blames 
‘Western’  Christianity  for  having 
taught  us  religious  exclusiveness. 

Facts,  however,  are  otherwise,  for 
there  is  no  religion  in  the  world  as 
intolerant  as  Hinduism  is,  and  there 
is  no  religion  in  the  world  as  tolerant 
as  ‘Western’  Christianity  is. 


It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  a 
Hindu  made  an  open  confession  of  his 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  he  was  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Hindus  of  every  ciste, 
high  or  low,  as  a  malecsha,  with  whom 
they  would  have  nothing  to  do  social¬ 
ly.  About  thirty  years  ago,  a  Brah¬ 
min  convert,  who  still  lived  as  a 
Brahmin,  was  actually  treated  by 
the  Hindus  as  an  untouchable,  be¬ 
cause  he  visited  sweepers  in  their 
mohallas  to  give  them  instruction  in 
the  truths  of  Christianity.  This  is 
one  instance  out  of  hundreds  and 
thousands.  We  know,  too,  that  Chris¬ 
tians,  whether  converted  from  high 
castes  or  low,  are  not  allowed  to  draw 
water  from  ‘Hindu’  wells,  and  that, 
not  many  decades  ago,  change  of  faith 
used  to  result  in  severe  persecution  of 
the  converts  to  Christianity. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  cause  of  our 
‘religious  exclusiveness’  is  not  the 
teaching  of  ‘Western’  Christianity, 
but  the  narrow-mindedness,  or  rather 
the  religious  intolerance  and  pride  of 
the  Hindus. 

Nor  are  only  tlie  Christians  of  che 
country  victims  of  the  ‘religious  ex¬ 
clusiveness’  and  intolerance  of  the 
Hindus.  How  inhuman  and  cruel, 
from  time  immemorial,  has  been  their 
treatment  of  the  untouchables  and 
other  low  caste  Hindus,  is  too  well- 
known  to  require  any  mention  here. 
True,  there  are  some  Christians  in 
South  India,  who  look  down  upon 
those  drawn  from  the  Hindu  low 
castes.  But  for  this  the  ‘religious 
exclusiveness’  and  pride  inherited  by 
them  from  their  Hindu  ancestors  is 
wholly  to  blame.  The  religious  in¬ 
tolerance  of  the  Hindus  is  not  limited 
only  to  the  helpless  untouchables  and 
peoples  of  the  low  castes  :  it  did  not 
spare  even  the  high-caste  Hindus, 
who  dared  to  cross  the  sea  for  a  noble 
purpose,  namely,  the  acquisition  of 
Vidya,  for  which  they  were  excom¬ 
municated  and  deprived  of  all  the 
social  amenities  that  belonged  to 
their  castes. 

It  is  surprising,  indeed,  that  any 
Indian,  much  less  Mr.  Kumarappa, 
who,  I  understand,  is  a  man  of  wide 
knowledge,  should  be  ignorant  of 
these  self-evident  facts. 

—  Mohan  Lad. 

We  entirely  support  our  good  friend  Mr. 
Moban  Lall  in  the  view  that  he  has  expressed, 
all  that  we  contend  for  is  that  two  wrongs 
do  not  make  one  right.  We  are  afraid  that 
there  has  been  a  retaliation  on  our  part. 
We  don’t  question  that  the  treatmeut  which 
our  c  inverts  have  been  receiving  does  justify 
in  some  measure  our  exclusiveness,  but  our 
glory  should  he  in  giving  love  for  hatred, 
not  only  should  we  preach  sermons  about  it, 
but  act  it,  this  is  the  miigna  charta  of  the 
Christian  disciples,  “to  love  to  the  uttermost’ 
and  at  the  same  time  never  cease  from  fight¬ 
ing  injustice  and  wrong  whether  it  be 
without  or  within.  Mr.  Mohan  Lai  himself 
is  one  of  the  “well-beloved  converts  who 
has  continued  cultivating  happiest  of  rela¬ 
tions  with  Non-Christian  brethren,  at  the 
same  time  he  has  fought  nobly  against  this 
wretched  persecuting  spirit  bo  rampart  in 
India  today — Editor. 


Quetta  Earthquake  Relief 

Committee  for  Christians. 

Dear  Sir, 

At  a  public  meeting  of  Indian 
Christians  of  Lahore  it  was  pointed 
out  that  there  are  a  large  number  of 
Indian  Christian  adults  and  children 
who  have  been  stranded  on  account 
of  the  Quetta  Earthquake  and  who 
are  iu  need  of  immediate  help.  It 
was  gratefully  recognized  that  many 
non-Christians  organizations  have 
helped  Christian  sufferers,  but  unless 
a  sustained  effort  is  made  to  meet 
their  needs  and  till  the  adults  can 
re-establish  themselves  and  children 
can  be  taken  care  of  in  a  normal 
way,  there  will  be  great  deal  of  suf¬ 
fering.  Consequently  an  influential 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  raise 
funds  and  to  help  the  suffers  in  every 
way  possible.  The  Committee  has 
definitely  resolved  to  undertake  the 
following  services  : — 

1.  Information  has  been  secured 
concerning  those  refugees  who  are  at 
present  in  Lahore  particularly  with 
reference  to  their  immediate  needs. 

2.  Four  Camps  have  been  opened 
where  homeless  refugees  are  being 
housed  and  attended  to  till  they  can 
be  re-established. 

3.  Boys  and  girls  are  being  sent 
to  boarding  schools  wherever  possible 
and  help  is  being  given  or  secured  for 
their  preliminary  equipment.  Some 
of  the  boarding  schools  at  present  are 
taking  them  as  free  boarders,  but 
financial  help  will  be  necessary  in 
several  cases  till  their  parents  are 
able  again  to  support  them.  There 
are  orphans  who  will  have  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged  permanently.  . 

4.  Efforts  are  being  made' to  find 
suitable  jobs.  In  cases  where  neces¬ 
sary,  facilities  are  being  secured  for 
them  to  start  their  business. 

5.  Claim  forms  for  moveable  pro¬ 
perty  are  being  reprinted  and  the 
assistance  of  the  Committee  is  avail¬ 
able  for  filling  and  forwarding  them 
to  the  proper  authority. 

In  addition  to  the  contributions 
which  Christians  must  make  to  general 
agencies  for  relief,  the  Committee  also 
appeals  to  them  for  financial  help  to 
carry  on  this  specific  piece  of  essential 
service.  All  money  may  be  sent  to 
Mr.  B.  L  Rallia  Ram,  C/o  Y.M  C.A., 
Lahore,  and  all  gifts  shall  be  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledged  by  him. 

The  Committee  will  also  be  grate¬ 
ful  to  receive  information  regarding 
Quetta  Earthquake  sufferers  wherever 
found  and  will  be  glad  to  assist  them 
in  every  way  possible.  Those  who 
may  have  information  to  give  in  this 
connection  are  requested  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  undersigned. 

— B.  L  Rallia  Ram, 

(Dr.)  S.  C.  Lal, 
Secretaries, 

Quetta  Earthquake  Relief  Committee 
)  ...  .t  for  Indian  Christians. 
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NEWS  AND  NOTES 


The  Editor  is  leaving  for  Europe 
on  the  16th  of  July,  and  hopes  to 
return  by  the  middle  of  September. 
Ilis  good  friend  Mr.  E.  C.  Bhatty,  is 
coming  to  his  rescue  and  will  edit 
the  paper  in  his  absence. 

Our  heartiest  congratulations  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Jordan,  of  Luck¬ 
now  on  the  arrival  of  a  son  and  heir 
in  their  home.  Mr.  Jordan,  is  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Lucknow  Christian 
College  and  the  child  is  a  grandson 
of  the  leader  of  the  community,  Mr. 
N.  Jordan  of  Moradabad. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  our  good 
friend  Mr.  John  A.  Manawwar  has 
been  appointed  Marketing  Officer  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces.  This  is  an  entirely  new  post 
in  the  Agricultural  Department. 
Mr.  Manawwar  has  his  headquarters 
in  Lucknow,  he  is  an  M.  A.,  B.  So.  of 
the  Edinburgh  University  and  M.  S. 
of  Texas  University.  Our  best  wishes 
go  with  him  in  his  new  appointment. 

On  the  occasion  of  His  Majesty’s 
Silver  Jubilee  His  Highness  the 
Maharajah  Sahib  of  Dattia  gave  a 
sanad  to  Mr.  N.  K.  Bose,  an  Indian 
Christian  Electrical  Engineer  in  the 
State,  for  his  meritorious  services  in 
the  State. 

The  recepients  of  the  Silver  Jubilee 
medals  in  Allahabad  were: — Mrs. 
S.  K.  Rudra,  Rai  Bahadur  N.  K. 
Mukerji,  Mr.  H.  Drummond,  Mr.  W. 
Phillips  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Higgin- 
bottom. 

We  have  learnt  with  regret  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  C.  Maccune  of  Julland- 
har,  who  passed  away  on  the  morning 
of  Thursday,  June  13th,  in  Jullan- 
dhar  itself,  the  city  he  loved  and 
served  so  well.  He  was  well  beyond 
80  in  years  and  was  a  stalwart  giant 
of  the  Punjab.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  Christian  Character  and  we 
had  the  privilege  of  his  friendship. 
He  has  left  behind  an  inspiring 
memory.  He  was  struck  with 
paralysis  in  1931  and  kept  battling 
against  growing  weakness  during  the 
past  four  years.  His  example  of 
uprightness,  fearlessness  and  simple 
living  will  long  continue  with  his 
many  friends  and  loved  ones  whom 
he  has  left  behind.  His  son  Ran  jit 
Mohan  is  Principal  of  Christian  High 
School,  an  outstanding  Christian 
leader,  at  Kharar  and  one  of  his 
daughters  Olga  has  been  a  pillar  of 
strength  to  the  Girls’  High  School, 
Dehra  Dun  where  she  has  served  for 
over  thirty  years. 

Shortly,  a  fortnightly  magazine  of 
12  pages  to  be  called  “Islah”  will  be 
issued  from  Cawupore  in  Persian 
Urdu  under  the  leadership  and  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  well  known  Mr.  R.  Mano- 
har  Lall  of  Cawnpore.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  policy  of  the  paper  is 
to  give  expression  to  independent 


judgement  and  opinions  on  questions 
of  importance  to  the  Indian  Christian 
Community  in  North  India.  For  the 
common  rank  and  file  of  our  com¬ 
munity  and  its  leaders  we  do  feel  the 
need  of  a  true  iuterpretor  in  the 
Vernacular.  We  cannot  possibly 
hope  to  meet  this  vital  need  through 
a  paper  such  as  the  Messenger  which 
is  con  ucted  in  English.  The  annual 
subscription  will  be  only  Rs.  2  plus 
postage.  All  correspondence  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  new  journalistic 
enterprise  should  be  addressed  to  R. 
Manonar  Lall  Esqr.,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Dilkusha,  Cawnpore.  We  extend  our 
heartiest  good  wishes  to  this  new  pro¬ 
posed  magazine. 

The  announcement  of  the  birth  of 
a  son  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Barrow, 
has  recently  reached  us.  Mr.  Barrow 
is  a  teacher  in  the  Mission  School  at 
Jhansi  Our  heartiest  congratulations. 

Mr.  L  R.  Khan,  the  librarian  of  the 
Christian  College  at  Lucknow  and  a 
son  of  Rev.  Rahim  Khan,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Miss  G.  Newton,  Headmistress 
of  the  A.V.  M.  Marathi  School,  Jhansi, 
on  the  12th  of  June,  at  St.  Martin’s 
Church,  Jhansi,  our  best  wishes  go 
with  the  new  couple. 

A  correspondent  from  Farrukhabad 
writes: — “The  Christian  High  School, 
Farrukhabad  has  beautiful  buildings 
and  is  situated  iu  healthy  surround¬ 
ings.  It  gives  sound  education  and 
has  a  strong  well  qualified  Christian 
staff.  The  High  School  examination 
results  have  been  uniformily  high, 
never  below  80  per  cent  during  the 
past  8  years.  This  year  the  results 
have  been  93  per  cent,  out  of  43  who 
appeared  40  were  declared  successful, 

4  having  been  placed  in  the  1st  Divis¬ 
ion,  25  in  the  second  and  11  in  the 
3rd.  Two  hostels  one  for  Christians 
and  the  other  for  non-Christians  are 
attached  to  the  School.  Excellent 
supervision  and  special  tutorial  help 
given  to  students  in  the  hostel  are 
special  features  of  the  School.  Fees 
in  the  School  are  most  moderate  and 
reasonable-  Rev.  H.  R.  Ferger,  a 
famous  educationist  is  the  Principal 
of  the  School,  and  Mr.  K.  Das  is  its 
capable  headmaster.  Christian  par¬ 
ents  should  consider  this  school  in 
deciding  the  future  of  their  boys  and 
apply  to  the  headmaster.” 

We  are  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Robinson,  the  wife  of  the 
well-known  and  universally  beloved 
Bishop  Robinson  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 
Mrs.  Robinson  was  an  inspiration  to 
a  large  circle  of  friends  all  over  India. 
We  send  our  condolences  to  Bishop 
Robinson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Pickett  her  daughter  and  son-in-law. 

Another  demise  of  a  well  known 
Indian  Christian  has  taken  place  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  K.  M.  Dkar.  We 
learn  from  the  Indian  Witness  that 
he  passed  away  at  the  Medical  College, 
Lucknow,  on  June  7th.  We  extend 
our  sympathy  to  the  bereaved. 


We  are  glad  to  learn  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Miss  Gloria  Chandravathi, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thakur 
Charan,  to  Mr.  Samuel  C.  McLean  of 
Lucknow,  on  June  25th,  at  the  M.  E. 
Church,  Lucknow.  Our  best  wishes 
accompany  the  young  couple. 

A  Bible  Society  Motor  Caravan, 
equipped  with  scripture  portions,  a 
gramophone  and  a  magic  lantern  will 
tour  the  various  districts  of  the  United 
Provinces  during  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber.  We  wish  this  enterprise  all  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  work  of  the  Kingdom. 

A  few  scholarships  are  given  by 
the  Christian  Education  Society  to 
suitable  Indian  Christian  Stu¬ 
dents  Applications  may  be  sent 
without  any  delay  to  H.  David, 
Esqr  ,  Muir  Road,  Allahabad. 


EXAMINATION  RESULTS 


Indian  Christian  Students’ 
Successes. 


(Foreword.) 

We  have  had  to  wade  through  long 
lists  and  thousands  of  names  and  roll 
numbers  to  compile  the  results  given 
below.  We  cannot  possibly  offer  any 
guarantee  as  to  their  infallibility.  If 
interested  scribes  from  various  stations 
could  favour  us  with  the  names  of 
successful  students  who  have  come 
within  their  knowledge,  we  could  at 
this  end  carefully  check  up  names  and 
come  very  near  strict  accuracy.  The 
best  that  can  be  done  now  is  that  our 
readers  after  they  have  studied  what 
we  have  to  offer  in  the  way  of  results 
should  send  us  their  corrections  and 
we  shall  deem  it  a  great  favour.  We 
may  have  inadvertently  included  some 
Anglo-Indians  and  left  out  some  with 
straight  Indian  names;  for  all  such 
commissions  and  omissions  we  humb¬ 
ly  apologise  and  wait  for  further  en¬ 
lightenment. 

Editor. 

I 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

1.  Mrs.  C.  Ralla  Ram  (Crosthwaite 
College,  Allahabad),  III;  2.  Miss 
Millicent  R.  Datt,  (Crpstlrwait  Col¬ 
lege,  Allahabad),  II  ;  3.  E.  Hugh 

David,  (Ewing  Christian  College, 
Allahabad),  II;  4.  Victor  Samuel 
Tupper,  (Ewing  Christian  College, 
Allahabad),  II ;  5.  John  C.  Hartley, 
(St.  John’s  College,  Agra),  III  ;  6. 
M.  C.  Emmett,  (St.  John’s  College, 
Agra),  III ;  7.  N.  R.  Michael,  (St. 
John’s  College,  Agra),  III ;  8.  Samuel 
Lawrenoe,  St.  John’s  College,  Agra), 
III;  9.  S.  E.  C.  Rawson,  (St.  John’s 
College,  Agra),  III ;  10.  Miss  Alice 

Tweedie  (Christ  Church  College,  Cawn« 
pore),  II ;  11.  Charles  William  Singh, 
Private,  III  ;  12.  Faniel  Henry 
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Daniel,  Private,  III;  13.  David  Layal, 
Private,  III ;  14.  Ralimat  Hanif 

Massey,  Private,  III ;  15.  Miss 

Gladys  Stephens,  Private,  II. 

II 

L  L.  B’s. 

1.  George  Dutt  Kashik,  (Previous) 
Agra  University,  II ;  2.  P.  K.  Roy, 
(Previous',  Allahabad  University,  II ; 
Mrs.  M.  Grant,  (Final),  Lucknow  Uni¬ 
versity,  I ;  4.  George  Goodwin  Shaw 
(Final),  Lucknow  University,  II ; 

5.  K-  P-  Mathew,  (Final),  Lucknow 
University,  II ;  6.  K.  Thomas  Mathew 
(Previous),  Lucknow  University,  II. 

III 

Intermediate 

1.  E  M.  Grey,  Agra  College,  II  ;  2. 
0.  M.  Tobit,  St.  John’s  College,  Agra, 
II;  3.  J.  L.  Isaacs,  St.  John’s  College, 
Agra  II ;  4.  C.  Mohan,  St.  John’s 

College,  Agra,  III ;  5.  D-  A.  Samp¬ 

son,  St.  John’s  College,  Agra  III ;  6. 
Miss  E.  M.  Timothy.  St.  John’s  College, 
Agra,  III ;  7.  E.  C.  Ray,  St.  John’s 
College,  Agra,  III ;  8.  0.  S.  Tobit, 

St.  John’s  College,  Agra,  III ;  9.  F.  J. 
Michael,  St.  John’s  College,  Agra,  III; 
10.  E.  L.  Daniels,  St.  John’s  College, 
Agra,  Pass;  11.  E.  Charan,  Bareilly 
College,  Bareilly,  II :  12.  M.  A.  Ka- 
keem  (1043)  Bareilly  College,  Bareilly, 
II ;  13.  F.  Masih,  Bareilly  College, 
Bareilly,  III ;  14.  F.  Fish,  Bareilly 
College,  Bareilly,  III;  15.  M.  A. 
Hakeem  (1045)  Bareilly  College, 
Bareilly,  III ;  16.  H.  Edwards,  Ewing 
Christian  College,  Allahabad,  II ;  17. 
H.  S.  Phillips,  Ewing  Christian  Col¬ 
lege,  Allahabad,  II ;  18.  R.  D.  Tha- 

eore,  Ewing  Christian  College,  Allah¬ 
abad,  II ;  19.  C.  M.  Young,  Ewing 
Christian  College,  Allahabad,  II ;  J20. 
J.  K.  Mukerjee,  Ewing  Christian  Col¬ 
lege,  Allahabad,  III;  21.  Y.  T, 
Michael,  Ewing  Christian  College, 
Allahabad,  III ;  22.  L.  J.  Solomon. 

Ewing  Christian  College,  Allahabad, 
Pass  ;  23.  A.  N.  Daniel,  Government 
Inter.  College,  Allahabad,  II ;  24. 

G.  S.  David,  Government  Inter.  College, 
Allahabad,  II ;  25.  Miss  S.  Simeon, 
Crosthwaite  College,  Allahabad,  II ; 
26.  Miss  1.  M  Barrow.  Crosthwaite 
College,  Allahabad,  III ;  27.  Miss 
R.  Dayal,  Christ  Church  College, 
Cawnpore,  III ;  28.  J.  B.  Charles, 

St.  Andrews  College,  Gorakhpur,  II ; 
29.  M.  I.  F.  Callender,  St.  Andrew 
College,  Gorakhpore,  III ;  30.  Miss 
D.  Buck,  Isabella  Thoburn,  College, 
Lucknow,  II ;  31.  Miss  E.  Nath, 

Isabella  Thoburn  College,  Lucknow, 
II;  32.  Miss  E.  Singh,  Isabella 
Thoburn  College,  Lucknow,  II ;  33. 
Miss  H.  Adolphus,  Isabella  Thoburn 
College,  Lucknow,  II ;  34.  Miss  I, 

Day,  Isabella  Thoburn  College,  Luck¬ 
now,  II;  35.  Miss  I.  Talibuddin, 
Isabella  Thoburn  College,  Lucknow, 
II ;  36.  Miss  J.  Howard,  Isabella 


Thoburn  College,  Lucknow,  II ;  37. 
Mifs  K.  L  Vincent,  Isabella  Thoburn 
College,  Lucknow,  II ;  38.  Miss  L. 
0.  I.  Shaw,  Isabella  Thoburn  College, 
Lucknow,  II ;  39.  Miss  M.  Sircar, 

Isabella  Thoburn  College,  Lucknow, 
II ;  40.  Miss  Q.  Reymond,  Isabella 
Thoburn  College,  Lucknow,  II ;  41. 
Miss  R.  Newman,  Isabella  Thoburn 
College,  Lucknow,  II ;  42.  Miss  C. 

Phillips,  Isabella  Thoburn  College, 
Lucknow,  III;  43.  Miss  H.  Dass, 
Isabella  Thoburn  College,  Lucknow, 
III;  44.  Miss  I.  Lyons,  Isabella 
Thoburn  College,  Lucknow,  III ;  45. 
Miss  M.  J.  Singh,  Isabella  Thoburn 
College,  Lucknow,  III ;  46.  T.  Paul, 
Isabella  Thoburn  College,  Lucknow, 
III;  47.  Miss  Y.  0.  Blanchfield,  Isa¬ 
bella  Thoburn  College,  Lucknow,  III 
48.  E.  Iv.  Lay  all,  Lucknow  Christian 
College,  II ;  49.  J.  H.  Lall,  Lucknow 
Christian  College,  II ;  50.  G.  L. 

Shipstone,  Lucknow  Christian  College, 
II;  51.  U.  C.  Oswal,  Lucknow  Christ¬ 
ian  College,  II ;  52.  W.  H.  Simeon, 
Lucknow  Christian  College,  .  Ill ; 
53.  A.  L.  Massey,  Lucknow  Christian 
College,  III ;  54.  B.  0.  Peters,  Luck¬ 
now  Christian  College,  III ;  55.  H.  A. 
Cecil,  Lucknow  Christian  College,  III; 
56.  P  E.  Gardiner,  Lucknow  Christ¬ 
ian  College,  III;  57.  Miss  0.  Lawrence 
Private  Student,  III;  58.  Miss  J. 
David,  Private  Student,  III ;  59.  W. 

Patrick,  Private  Student,  III ;  60. 

C.  Joseph,  Private  Student,  III;  61. 
Miss  V.  Massey,  Private  Student,  III  ; 
62.  Miss  E  Manuel,  Private  Stu¬ 
dent,  I. 

Notes  : — 

(1)  Miss  E.  Emmanual  ia  the  only 
Christian  Student  who  Secured  a  first  class 
and  she  appeared  as  a  Private  Candidate. 

(2)  Out  of  62  successful  students  26  were 
girls. 

(3)  29  passed  in  the  second  division  and 
32  in  the  third  division. 


IV 

Intermediate  in  Agriculture 

1.  Henry  S.  Azariab,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Institute,  Allahabad,  I ;  2. 

T.  G.  Kurien,  Agricultural  Institute. 
Allahabad,  II ;  3.  T.  Koshy  Abra¬ 
ham,  Agricultural  Institute,  Allaha¬ 
bad,  II ;  4.  Austin  Singh,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Institute,  Allahabad,  III ;  5. 
E.  A.  George,  Agricultural  Institute, 
Allahabad,  III ;  6.  G.  V.  Chessapa, 
Agricultural  Institute  Allahabad,  III; 
7.  K.  J.  Kuruvilla,  Agricultural 
Institute,  Allahabad,  III. 


V 

High  School  Examination 

1.  B.  Sydney,  Mission  HighS'chool, 
Debra  Dun,  II ;  2.  E.  Layall  (Miss) 
Girl’s  High  School,  Dehra  Dun,  II ; 
3.  G.  P.  Richards  (Miss)  Girl’s  High 
School,  Dehra  Dun,  II ;  4.  M.  N. 
Peters  (Miss)  Girl’s  High  School, 


Dehra  Dun,  II ;  5.  N.  Edwards  (Miss) 
Girl’s  High  School,  Dehra  Dun,  II ; 

6.  S.  S.  Sabastien  (Miss)  Girl’s  High 
School,  Dehra  Dun,  II ;  7.  S.  N.  H. 
Burney,  Bulandshahr,  III ;  8.  H. 

Massey,  Mess  More  High  School, 
Pauri,  III;  9.  H  J.  Singh,  Clancy 
High  School,  Muttra,  II ;  10.  D.  M. 

Daniel,  Clancy  High  School,  Muttra, 
III;  11.  V.  J.  Jacob,  Baptist  Mission 
High  School,  Agra,  II;  12.  C  W. 
Singh,  St.  John’s  Pligh  School,  Agra, 
III;  13.  J.  Nath,  St.  John’s  High 
School  Agra,  II  ;  14.  M.  S.  Yusuf, 

St.  John’s  High^  School,  Agra,  II ; 

15.  J.  E.  Layall  (Miss)  Q,.  V.  High 
School,  Agra,  II;  16.  J.  E.  Paul, 
(Miss)  Q,  V.  High  School,  Agra,  II ; 

17.  M.  M.  Deen,  (Miss)  Q.  Y.  High 
School,  Agra,  II ;  18.  P.  E.  Charles 

(Miss)  Q.  V.  High  School,  Agra,  II ; 

19.  T.  Jafary  (Miss)  Q,.  V.  High 
School,  Agra,  II ;  20.  G.  B.  Daniels 

(Miss)  Q.  Y.  High  School,  Agra,  III ; 
21.  V.  V.  Deen  (Miss)  Q.  V.  High 
School,  Agra,  III ;  22.  D.  V.  Octama 
(Miss)  P.  V.  Girl’s  High  School, 
Agra,  I  ;  23.  J.  Sylvaster,  Mission 
High  Scliool,  Mainpuri,  III ;  24.  K. 
Masih,  Mission  High  School,  Far- 
rukhabad,  II ;  25.  S.  Masih,  Mission 
High  School,  Farrukhabad,  II;  26.  P. 
Masih,  Mission  High  School,  Farrukh¬ 
abad,  III ;  27.  H.  C.  Cotton,  Edward 
Memorial  High  School,  Bareilly,  III ; 
28.  Genden  Lall,  Parker  High  School, 
Moradabad,  II ;  29.  Lawrence  Masih, 
Parker  High  School,  Moradabad,  II; 
30.  Nanak  Singh,  Parker  High  School, 
Moradabad,  11  ;  31.  Soti  Bhawani 

Singh,  Parker  High  School,  Morada¬ 
bad,  II;  32.  Austin  Bliss  Stephens, 
Parker  High  School,  Moradabad,  III; 

33.  Crawford  Christopher  Philliphs, 
Parker  High  School,  Moradabad,  III ; 

34.  Ernest  Macdonald  Browne,  Par¬ 
ker  High  School,  Moradabad,  III  ; 

35.  Patrick  Louis  Phillip,  Parker 

High  School,  Moradabad,  III ;  36. 

Piyare  Lall  Robinson,  Parker  High 
School,  Moradabad,  III ;  37.  A.  R. 

Henry,  A.  R.  Pligh  School,  Shahja- 
hanpur,  III ;  38.  R.  Greenwold,  Go¬ 
vernment  High  School,  Naini  Tal,  II ; 
39.  S.  M.  Ellias,  Government  High 
School,  Almora,  II ;  40.  E.  Money, 

(Miss)  Ramsay  High  School,  Almora, 
II ;  41.  Miss  L.  Pant,  (Miss)  Adam, 
Girl’s  High  School,  Almora,  II ;  42. 
M.  Singh  (Miss),  Adam’s  Girl’s  High 
School,  Almora,  III ;  43.  C.  E.  Wil¬ 
son,  Jamna  High  School,  Allahabad, 
II  ;  44.  S.  K.  Bose,  Jamna  High 
School,  Allahabad,  II ;  45.  Y.  M. 
Chand,  Jamna  High  School,  Allaha¬ 
bad,  III ;  46.  E.  D.  Helms,  Anglo- 
Bengali  Inter  College,  Allahabad, 
II;  47.  K.  Parmer  (Miss)  Mary 
Wanamaker,  Girls  High  Sohool, 
Allahabad,  I ;  48.  I.  B.  Lall  (Miss), 
Mary  Wanamaker  Girls  High  School, 
Allahabad,  II ;  49.  M.  S.  Rawson, 
(Miss)  Mary  Wanamaker  Girls  High 
School,  Allahabad,  II ;  50.  K.  Kach- 
chhap  (Miss)  Mary  Wanamaker  Girls 
High  School,  Allahabad,  III ;  51. 
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W.  T.  Maoarius,  Jhansi,  III;  52. 
C.  R.  Lodge,  Mission  High  School, 
Jhansi,  III;  53.  E.  H.  Luther,  Mis¬ 
hin  High  School,  Jhansi,  III;  54. 
V.  Sampson,  Cutting  Memorial  High 
School,  Benares,  II ;  55  G.  W.  Myles, 
Wesley  High  School,  Aznmgarh,  II  : 
56.  A.  E.  Peters,  Burkill  High  School, 
Lucknow,  II ;  57.  V.  M.  Layall,  Bur- 
kill  High  School,  Lucknow,  III  ;  58. 

A.  M.  Lucien  (M  ss)  Lall  Bagli 

High  School,  Luckuow,  I ;  59.  M. 
Cbowfin  (Miss)  Lall  Bagh  High 
School,  Lucknow,  I ;  60.  P.  Wil¬ 
liams  (Miss)  Lall  Bagh  High  School 
Lucknow,  I  ;  61.  B.  w.  Speake 

(Miss)  Lall  Bagh  High  School,  Luck¬ 
now,  II ;  62.  C.  L.  Robinson,  (Miss) 
Lall  Bagh  High  School,  Lucknow, 
II ;  63.  C.  D.  Stephen  (Miss)  Lall 
Bagh  High  School,  Lucknow,  II ;  64. 
I.  Masih  (Miss)  Lall  Bagh  High 
School,  Lucknow,  II ;  65.  J.  H. 

Masih  (Miss)  Lall  Bagh  High  School, 
Lucknow,  II ;  66.  K.  Shadman  (Miss) 
Lall  B  >gh  High  School,  Lucknow,  II ; 
67.  L.  A.  Mann  (Miss)  Lall  Bagh 
High  School,  Lucknow,  II ;  68.  L.  I. 
Mayall  (Miss)  Lall  Bagh  High  School, 
Lucknow,  II ;  69.  M.  P.  P.  Singh 
(Miss)  Lall  Bagh  High  School,  Luck¬ 
now,  II  ;  70.  P.  Lall  (Miss)  Lall 

Bagh  High  School,  Lucknow,  II ; 
71.  R.  G.  Lall  (Miss)  Lall  Bagh  High 
School,  Lucknow,  II ;  72.  M.  Y.  Mat¬ 
thews  (Miss)  Lall  Bagh  High  School, 
Lucknow,  III ;  73.  Y.  I.  Dayal,  (Miss) 
Lall  Bagh  High  School,  Lucknow, 
III ;  74.  C.  S.  Shaw.  St.  Andrews  High 
School,  Gorakhpur,  II ;  75.  Mrs.  B.  K. 
Ghild,  Private  candidate,  Dehra  Dun, 
III  ;  76.  L.  Alik  (Miss)  Private  can¬ 
didate,  Dehra  Dun,  Pass  ;  77.  R.  Kerr 
(Miss)  Private  candidate,  Dehra  Dun, 
Pass ;  78.  Ch.  T.  P.  Singh,  Private 
candidate,  Saharanpur,  III ;  79.  R.  E. 
Sahai  (Miss)  Private  candidate, 
Bareilly,  II  ;  80.  N.  D.  Charles,  Pri¬ 
vate  candidate,  Bareilly,  II ;  81. 

V.  B.  Dayal  (Miss)  Private  candidate, 
Bareilly,  II;  82.  A.  R.  Allah  (Missi 
Private  candidate,  Bareilly,  II ;  83. 
H.  S.  Richards,  Private  candidate, 
Moradabad,  Pass  ;  81.  Miss  G.  Bro- 
uue,  Private  candidate,  Moradabad, 
III ;  85  T.  G.  Barlow  (Miss)  Private 
candidate,  Allahabad,  Pass  ;  86. 

B.  Masih,  Private  candidate,  Benares, 
Pass. 

Notes.— (1)  We  had  to  wade  through 
about  13,000  roll  numbers  and  we  dare  say- 
some  have  been  left  out  particularly  the 
"Lalls”  and  the  “Singhs.”  We  wonder  how 
many  names  from  the  Cutting  Memorial 
High  School  and  Wesley  High  School  have 
been  loft  out.  Please  correct  mistakes  and 
these  corrections  will  be  printed  in  the  next 
issue. 

(2)  Out  of  all  the  successful  candidates  44 
were  girls  and  42  boys.  This  is  interesting. 
Further  more  that  only  5  out  of  these  candi¬ 
dates  were  placed  in  the  first  division  and  all 
of  them  are  girls.  This  again  is  significant. 

(3)  It  seems  to  us  that  the  most  remark¬ 
able  results  were  shown  by  the  Wesley  High 
School  Azamgarh  and  the  Q-irls  High  School 
at  Lucknow,  Dehra  Dun,  Agra  and  Allaha¬ 
bad. 


VI 

Technical  Examinations 

A 

Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Engineering  Mechanics. 

1.  E.  J.  Cotter,  Govt.  Technical 
School,  Lucknow  III;  2.  Stanley 
Phillips,  Govt.  Technical  School, 
Lucknow  II;  3.  Stanley  Keymor, 
Govt.  Technical  School,  Luckuow  III. 

B 

Metal  Working  (Artisan  C  Class) 

1.  Harry  Ram  Lall,  Govt.  Metal 
Working  School,  Aligarh  III;  2. 
Martin  Cornelious,  Govt.  Metal  Work¬ 
ing  School,  Aligarh  III. 


C 

Wood  Working 

1.  Alfred  Charles,  3rd  year  (Ele¬ 
mentary),  Govt.  Central  Wood  Work¬ 
ing  Institute,  Bareilly  1;  2.  Yuel 

George,  2nd  year  (Advanoed),  Govt. 
Central  Wood  Working  Institute, 
Bareilly  III ;  3.  F.  G-  James,  3rd 
year  (Advanced),  Govt.  Carpentry 
School,  Allahabad  I ;  4.  Cecil 

Bruce,  3rd  year  (Upholstery),  Govt. 
Carpentry  School,  Allahabad  I. 

VII 

I.  Sc.  Engineering 

1.  J  L.  Jacob,  Benares  Hindu 
University,  Part  1st  II;  2.  Idioullah 
Mathew,  Benares  Hindu  University, 
Part  2nd  II;  3.  John  K.  Joseph, 
Benares  Hindu  University,  Part  2nd 
I;  4.  P.  C.  Eapen,  Benares  Hindu 
University,  Part  2nd  I;  5.  Thomas 
K.  Ninan,  Benares  Hindu  University, 
Part  2nd  II;  6.  C.  M.  George, 
Benares  Hindu  University,  Part  2nd 
II;  7.  John  Mathews,  Benares  Hindu 
University,  Part  2nd  II. 

Note. —  t  is  an  interesting  fact  that  with 
the  exception  of  one,  all  the  students  who 
passed  Intermediate  Examina  ions  in  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Engineering  are  from  South 
India  and  by  far  the  largest  number  are  from 
as  far  away  as  Travancore. 


MEERUT  NEWS 


In  connection  with  the  Local  Prem 
Sabha  anniversary,  Meerut  had  the 
fortune  of  having  Rev.  Abdul  Haqq 
of  Theological  Seminary,  Saharanpore 
for  an  Evangelistic  Campaign  on  the 
18th  and  19th  May,  1935. 

On  the  18th  in  the  open  air  under 
a  big  Shamiana  in  the  C.  M.  S. 
compound  a  meeting  for  non-Chris¬ 
tians  was  organized.  The  chairman 
for  the  occasion  was  Mr.  B.  R.  Wil¬ 
son.  Rev.  Abdul  Haqq  very  ably 


discoursed  on  Christianity  as  the  only 
universal  religion  for  mankind  re¬ 
vealed  from  God.  The  address  was 
so  convincing  that  not  a  single  objec¬ 
tion  was  raised  by  any  opponent. 
On  Sunday,  the  19th  he  preached  two 
heart-searching  sermons  both  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  evening  in 
St.  Thomas’  Church  where  all  the 
local  Christians  irrespective  of  denom¬ 
inations  joined  together  for  such 
a  unique  spiritual  treat.  In  the 
night  at  8  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  E.  T.  Orr,  another  open-air 
meeting  was  held  in  response  to  a 
challenge  from  Moliammadan  leaders 
here  for  a  debate  on  Atonement.  After 
having  waited  for  half  an  hour,  Rev. 
Abdul  Haqq  took  up  the  very  subject 
of  Atonement  in  a  most  convincing 
manner.  Tne  Mohammedans  however, 
who  having  learnt  that  the  time 
fixed  for  the  debate  had  past  and  the 
regular  lecture  was  being  given, 
turned  up  with  the  intention  of 
creating  mischief,  but  the  Rev. 
Abdul  Haqq  challenged  them  to  try 
to  face  a  single  argument  lie  had 
given  in  favour  of  his  subject.  None 
of  them  had  the  courage  to  handle  the 
arguments  he  had  given.  The  Rev. 
Abdul  Haqq’s  coming  to  Meerut  was 
iu  every  way  a  great  encouragement 
to  all  of  us  here. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Indian 
Christian  Association,  Meerut  League, 
was  held  on  the  25th  when  most  of 
the  discussion  centred  round  the 
Municipal  proposal  of  building  a 
cinema  and  theatre  hall  just  near 
St.  Thomas’  Church  building  and 
the  C.  M.  S.  Girls’  School.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  was  instructed  to  write  a  letter 
of  protest  to  the  Collector  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Magistrate.  The  Bye-laws  and 
the  annual  budget  were  also  discus¬ 
sed  and  passed. 

On  Sunday,  the  2nd  of  June,  1935, 
in  the  M.  E.  Church  Boys’  School 
Chapel  at  8  in  the  morning,  a  very 
interesting  programme  was  given. 
Besides  recitation,  music  and  Bible 
verses  three  very  helpful  talks  were 
given: — 

(1)  A  Christian  Family  —  an  ideal 
example  to  the  world  by  Rev.  P.  D. 
David. 

(2)  A  Christian  Family  — A  Bless¬ 
ing  to  the  World  — by  Mr.  B.  R. 
Wilson. 

(3)  A  Christian  Family — A  Hope 
to  the  World  by  Prof.  T.  Mathews 
M.  A.  Indore  Christian  College. 
Indore  (C.  I.) 

We  thank  God  that  through 
His  Grace  the  people  of  Meerut 
instead  of  leading  a  sluggish  and 
dormant  life  are  now  trying  to  soar 
high  in  an  atmosphere  of  idealism  and 
Christian  practice. 

W.  H.  Mathews, 

Joint  Secretary ,  1.  C.  A. 

Meerut  League. 


Edited  by  Rev.  A.  Ralla  Ram,  Jamna,  Allahabad,  and  printed  by  O.  W.  Boyle  at  the  Mission  Press,  Allahabad. 
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FOREWORD 


The  present,  which  is  the  fifth,  edition  of  the 
proposed  Scheme  of  Union  for  three  of  the  Churches 
in  South  India  requires  some  explanatory  statement 
in  order  that  the  principles  underlying  it  may  be 
grasped,  and  its  origin  and  purpose  clearly  under¬ 
stood. 

The  story  of  its  origin  must  first  briefly  be  told. 
At  Tranquebar,  where  landed  in  July,  1706,  the  first 
Protestant  missionaries  to  India,  there  met  in  May, 
1919,  a  group  of  men,  chiefly  ministers  of  the 
Anglican  and  the  South  India  United  Churches. 
All  were  Indian  except  two,  one  an  American  and 
one  an  Englishman.  These  thirty-three  men,  after 
prayer  and  discussion,  drew  up  and  issued  the 
following  statement  : 

‘We,  as  individual  members  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  and  the  South  India  United 
Church,  having  met  at  Tranquebar  in  the 
first  ministers’  conference  on  Church  Union, 
after  prayer,  thought  and  discussion,  have 
agreed  on  the  following  statement  concern¬ 
ing  the  union  of  the  Anglican  Church  with 
the  South  India  United  Church. 

‘We  believe  that  union  is  the  will  of  God,  even 
as  our  Lord  prayed  that  we  might  all  be 
one  that  the  world  might  believe.  We 
believe  that  union  is  the  teaching  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  that  there  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit, 
even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your 
calling;  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism; 
one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  over  all 
and  through  all  and  in  all. 
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■We  believe  that  the  challenge  of  the  present 
hour  in  the  period  of  reconstruction  alter 
the  war,  in  the  gathering  together  of  the 
nations  and  the  present  critical  situataon 
India  itself,  calls  us  to  mourn  our  past 
divisions  and  to  turn  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  seek  in  Him  the  unity  of  the  body 
exnressed  in  one  visible  Church.  We  face 
IgTer  the  titanic  task  of  the  winning  of 
Tn|ia  for  Christ— one-fifth  of  the  tmman 
race  Yet  confronted  by  such  an  ov  - 
whelming  responsibility,  we  And  ourselves 
rendered  weak  and  relatively  impotent  oy 

Tur  unhappy  d, vis, ons-div,s.ons  for  wh  h 

we  were  not  responsible  and  which  ha 
been  as  it  were,  imposed  upon  us  froi 
without;  divisions  which  we  did  not  create, 
and  which  we  do  not  desire  to  perpetuate. 

The  statement  further  declares  that  in  the 

and  visible  Church  there  must  be  conse 

scriptural  elements-the  Congrega^iah  the  Piesby 

terian,  and  the  Episcopal.  It  proceeds  . 

s.zvu-r-"**  —  « 

following  terms  .  f  p  rea  and  New 

i  Tb p  Holv  Scriptures  of  the  uio  a 

Testaments,  as  containing  all  things 
necessary  for  salvation. 

2.  The  Apostles’  Creed  and  the  Nicene  Greedy 

3.  The  two  Sacraments  0ld*me  •  L  r(ps 

Himself— Baptism  and  the  l^ord 

Supper. 

4.  The  historic  Episcopate,  to"y  ^ ^  } 
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in  September,  1919,  expressed  ‘its  fullest  sympathy 
with  the  idea  of  union  with  the  Anglican  and  Mar 
Thoma  Syrian  Churches,’  and  appointed  a  Commit¬ 
tee  ‘to  confer  with  the  representatives  of  the  Angli¬ 
can  and  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Churches  and  of  such 
other  bodies  as  they  may  deem  wise,  with  a  view  to 
the  possibility  of  union.’ 

Similarly  the  Episcopal  Synod  of  the  Anglicah 
Church  m  India  passed  a  resolution  in  February, 
1920,  welcoming  and  reciprocating  the  desire 
for  union,  and  appointing  a  Committee  to  con¬ 
fer  with  representatives  of  the  South  India 
United  Church. 

The  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church,  although  many 
of  its  leaders  cordially  approved  of  the  idea  of  the 
union  of  the  Churches,  did  not  feel  able  in  the 
special  circumstances  of  Travancore  to  take  part  at 
that  time  in  these  deliberations. 

The  Joint  Committee  thus  formed  first  met  in 
1920.  In  response  to  an  invitation  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church  sent  delegates  to  the  fifth  meeting 
in  1925,  and  since  then  eight  sessions  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  three  Churches  have  been  held. 
The  results  of  their  work  have  from  time  to  time 
been  considered  by  the  governing  bodies  of  these 
Churches  in  India,  all  of  which  have  in  1932  and 
1933  passed  resolutions  of  general  approval  of  the 
Scheme. 

The  Scheme,  ill  the  form  that  had  gradually  been 
evolved,  was  first  published  in  1929.  It  was  re¬ 
vised  in  the  light  of  criticisms  and  suggestions,  and 
a  second  edition  published  in  1931.  At  their  meet¬ 
ing  in  June,  1932,  the  Joint  Committee  decided 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  Scheme  of  Uniou 
should  be  redrafted  so  as  to  set  forth  more  exactly 
the  form  in  which  final  action  may  be  taken  on  it 
by  the  Churches  which  hope  to  unite.  The  present 
is  a  revised  edition  of  this  redraft,  and  includes 
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amendments  made  by  the  Joint  Committee  in 
February  1935. 

While  there  have  been  several  additions  to  the 
Scheme  in  this  edition,  it  is  still  not  quite  complete, 
but  it  contains  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  reader  to 
visualise  the  character  of  the  proposed  united  Church 
and  its  organization.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
it  has  been  drawn  up  to  meet  the  particular  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  Churches  in  South  India,  and  this 
will  account  for  some  features  of  the  Scheme. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  principles  that  have 
guided  the  Joint  Committee  and  of  the  atmosphere 
in  which  the  Scheme  was  prepared  will  make  it 
easier  to  be  understood. 

All  through  the  history  of  Christian  Missions  in 
South  India  runs  the  story  of  co-operation  and 
mutual  help.  In  recent  years  the  conviction  has 
become  manifestly  deepened  in  the  hearts  of  many 
that  God  wills  union,  and  that  the  union  which  is 
according  to  His  will  is  not  merely  the  friendliness 
which  must  necessarily  exist  between  those  who 
share  deep  spiritual  ideals  but  a  definite  union  in 
one  body,  which  shall  be  a  living  witness  to  God 
and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  and  the  instrument 
whereby  He  will  work  out  His  eternal  purposes  in 
the  world.  This  union  cannot  be  fully  realized  so 
long  as  competing  or  separately  organized  Churches 
remain  in  any  one  area.  It  is  therefore  sought  to 
combine  in  the  union  three  elements — the  Episcopal, 
the  Presbyterian  and  the  Congregational;  and  it  is 
believed  that  each  of  these  elements  has  been  em¬ 
bodied.  Comprehension  and  not  limitation  has 
been  the  aim.  All  that  has  been  found  helpful  in 
the  uniting  Churches  has  been  included,  and  each 
Church  will  find  its  special  contribution  enriched 
by  what  the  others  contribute. 

Again,  the  united  Church  must  be  a  true  part  of 
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the  Church  universal,  and  will  seek  to  be  in  fellow¬ 
ship  with  all  the  Churches  in  which  Jesus  is  wor¬ 
shipped  as  Lord.  It  will  therefore  retain  communion 
with  all  the  Churches  to  which  the  uniting  Churches 
owe  their  origin,  and  at  the  same  time  will  hope  to 
work  towards  a  still  wider  fellowship. 

The  Scheme  lias  been  prepared  in  an  atmosphere 
of  prayer  and  of  earnest  seeking  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  will.  From  the  beginning  it  has  been 
recognized  that  union  is  a  spiritual  fact  which  finds 
its  manifestation  in  an  organic  life.  This  principle 
that  the  basis  of  union  is  spiritual  underlies  the 
whole  scheme,  and  the  paragraphs  which  state  this 
principle  are  vital,  though  of  necessity  organization 
occupies  much  more  space.  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Person  in  Whom  the  Churches  unite.  His  life  and 
death  and  ever-living  presence  must  be  central  in 
the  thought,  life  and  devotion  of  each  member  of  the 
Church,  as  in  that  of  the  Church  as  a  whole.  His 
cross  is  the  place  of  meeting.  The  united  Church 
will  therefore  desire  to  bring  together  all  the 
different  types  of  spiritual  experience  represented  in 
the  uniting  Churches,  and  to  keep  together  in  the 
one  Brotherhood  those  who  emphasize  the  individual 
experience  of  the  Christian  heart,  those  who  place 
the  cross  in  the  centre  of  their  worship,  investing 
with  every  solemnity  of  ritual  the  sacramental 
presentation  of  the  great  act  of  man’s  redemption, 
and  those  who  bid  the  Church  take  full  account  of 
all  new  knowledge  of  the  world  which  God’s  Spirit 
imparts  to  the  human  mind  by  channels  other  than 
those  of  organized  religion. 

After  union  the  Church  will  be  a  spiritual  home 
for  all  those  who  have  hitherto  lived  and  worshipped 
in  separation.  There  are  differences  of  belief,  of 
practice,  of  tradition,  but  all  the  members  will  bring 
into  the  united  Church  whatever  of  value  they  have 
learned  in  their  separate  organizations..  Each  of 
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these  elements  will  find  its  proper  and  effective  place 
and  be  an  enrichment  of  the  life  of  the  united 
Church.  That  Church  will  be  a  fellowship,  and  in 
that  fellowship  every  member  will  find  such  a  spiri¬ 
tual  atmosphere  that  he  can  worship  God  with  added 
devotion  and  serve  men  with  enlarged  powers  and 
opportunities.  And  only  by  this  union  will  there  be 
released  those  mighty  spiritual  forces  which  will 
deepen  the  spiritual  life  of  the  members  of  the  united 
Church  and  increase  their  power  for  the  evangelisa¬ 
tion  of  India. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  a  statement  regarding  the 
form  in  which  the  material  contained  in  previous 
editions  is  here  presented.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  first  containing  the  proposed  Basis  of 
Union;  the  second,  the  proposed  Constitution  of  the 
united  Church;  the  third  and  fourth,  documents  con¬ 
cerning  the  inauguration  of  union,  the  establishment 
of  dioceses,  and  other  important  matters. 

The  Basis  of'  Union  expresses  the  mind  of  the 
uniting  Churches  as  they  enter  on  the  union,  their 
conception  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  union, 
the  principles  of  faith  and  of  church  order  on  which 
they  agree,  the  fundamental  rules  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  in  which  they  are  prepared  to 
unite,  and  their  intentions  and  desires  for  the  future 
of  that  united  Church.  On  ifis  acceptance  by  the 
uniting  Churches,  therefore,  it  will  stand  as  a  per¬ 
manent  memorial  of  these  things. 

As  such,  however,  it  cannot  form  part  of  the 
actual  Constitution  of  the  united  Church.  That 
Constitution  must,  indeed,  include  a  chapter  of  the 
Governing  Principles  of  the  Church,  and  those 
Governing  Principles  will  largely  reproduce  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Basis  of  Union,  though  expressed  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  united  Church  as  a  Church  in 
being,  and  not  from  that  of  the  uniting  Churches 
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before  the  union.  But  the  Joint  Committee  is 
assured  that  none  of  the  uniting  Churches  desire 
that  the  united  Church  should  be  for  ever  bound  by 
what  seems  wise  and  right  to  them  at  the  time  ol 
the  inauguration  of  the  union.  By  their  own 
acceptance  of  the  Basis  of  Union  and  of  the  initial 
form  of  the  Constitution,  they  will  endeavour  to  set 
the  united  Church  along  a  certain  path;  they  desire 
moreover  that  when  the  united  Church  has  to  decide 
questions  which  may  affect  its  relations  with  other 
Churches,  and  especially  with  those  which  now 
have  communion  and  fellowship  with  the  uniting 
Churches,  it  will  fully  bear  in  mind  the  intentions 
and  hopes  of  the  uniting  Churches  as  these  are  set 
forth  in  the  Basis  of  Union.  But  the  united 
Church  must  remain  free  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  framing  its  future  course,  and  both  the 
chapter  on  the  Governing  Principles  of  the  united 
Church  and  the  other  parts  of  its  Constitution  must 
be  susceptible  of  alteration;  and  the  draft  Constitu¬ 
tion  therefore  includes  provision  for  such  alteration 
after  full  consideration  both  by  the  Synod  of 
the  united  Church  and  its  Diocesan  Councils. 

In  the  redrafting  of  the  Basis  of  Union  and  the 
Constitution  as  separate  documents,  the  opportu¬ 
nity  has  been  taken  to  fill  up  certain  gaps,  and,  it 
is  hoped,  to  make  the  meaning  and  intention  of 
various  provisions  more  clear.  No  change,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  intended  in  the  fundamental  con¬ 
ceptions  and  the  main  provisions  of  the  Scheme 
of  Union  which  have  been  before  the  negotiating 
Churches  for  the  last  few  years.  Indeed,  it  was 
largely  because  the  Joint  Committee  realized  at  its 
tenth  meeting  that  its  work  was  definitely  leaving 
the  stage  of  framing  proposals  on  major  issues  and 
entering  that  of  completion  and  clarification  that  it 
has  prepared  the  new  edition  of  the  Scheme  here 
set  forth. 
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With  heartfelt  thanks  to  God  that  He  has  led  the 
Churches  in  South  India  so  far  along  the  road  to 
union,  and  praying  that  His  mercy  may  finally  lead 
those  Churches  to  the  realization  of  a  united 
Church  of  South  India  according  to  His  will,  the 
Joint  Committee  humbly  offers  its  fervent  gratitude 
to  Him  for  the  manifest  guidance  of  His  Holy 
Spirit  in  its  onerous  task,  and  presents  its  work  to 
the  judgement  of  the  Churches  which  it  represents, 
and  to  all  others  who  join  in  our  Lord’s  prayer  that 
they  may  all  he  one. 
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BASIS  OF  UNION 

The  Purpose  and  Nature  of  the  Union 

!•  The  uniting  Churches  affirm  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of'  the  union  into  which  they  hope  to  enter  is 
the  carrying  out  of  God’s  will,  as  this  is  expressed 
in  our  Lord’s  prayer — ‘That  they  may  all  be  one 
....  that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  didst 
send  me.’  They  believe  that  by  this  union  the 
Church  in  South  India  will  become  a  more  effective 
instrument  for  God’s  work,  and  that  the  result  of 
union  will  be  greater  peace,  closer  fellowship,  and 
fuller  life  within  the  Church,  and  also  renewed 
eagerness  and  power  for  the  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  It  is  their  hope  that  the  Church 
thus  united  may  be  a  true  leaven  of  unity  in  the  life 
of  India,  and  that  through  it  there  may  be  a  greater 
release  of  divine  power  for  the  fulfilment  of  God’s 
purpose  for  His  world. 

The  uniting  Churches  believe  that  the  unity  of 
His  Church  for  which  Christ  prayed  is  a  unity  in 
Him  and  in  the  Father  through  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  is  therefore  fundamentally  a  reality  of  the 
spiritual  realm.  They  seek  the  unity  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace.  But  this  unity  of  the  Spirit 
must  find  expression  in  the  faith  and  order  of  the 
Church,  in  its  worship,  in  its  organization  and  in 
its  whole  life,  so  that  as  the  body  of  Christ,  it  may 
be  a  fit  instrument  for  carrying  out  His  gracious 
purposes  in  the  world. 

Since  it  is  the  will  of  Christ  that  His  Church 
should  be  one,  and  the  manifold  gifts  of  His  grace 
were  promised  to  the  Church  which  is  His  Body, 
a  perfect  ministry  is  that  which  by  God’s  calling  is 
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accepted  and  effective  throughout  the  world-wide 
Church.  In  the  present  divided  state  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  all  ministries  are  in  this  respect  imperfect,  and 
can  recover  fulness  only  by  the  union  of  all  the 
separate  parts  of  the  one  Body.  The  uniting 
Churches  recognize,  however,  that  Christ  has  be¬ 
stowed  His  grace  with  undistinguishing  regard  on  all 
their  ministries  and  has  used  them  all  greatly  to  His 
glory.  All  are  therefore  real  ministries  of  the  Word 
and  the  Sacraments  in  Christ’s  Church,  nor  can  any 
Church  say  that  the  sacraments  and  other  ministra¬ 
tions  of  ministries  which  He  has  blessed  are  invalid. 
Each  Church,  in  separation,  has  borne  special  wit¬ 
ness  to  certain  elements  of  the  truth;  therefore  for 
the  perfecting  of  the  whole  body  the  heritage  of 
each  is  needed.  Each  of  the  uniting  Churches, 
maintaining  the  continuity  of  its  own  life,  will  be 
enriched  by  the  gifts  and  graces  of  all  the  others. 

Wherever  union  takes  place,  it  comes  into  being 
only  by  the  working  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  Who  is 
both  truth  and  love.  In  His  spirit  of  love,  all  the 
ministers  of  the  uniting  Churches  will  from  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  the  union  be  recognized  as  equally 
ministers  of  the  united  Church  without  distinction 
or  difference.  The  united  Church  will  be  formed  by 
a  combination  of  different  elements,  each  bringing 
its  contribution  to  the  whole,  and  not  by  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  any  one  by  any  other.  It  will,  therefore, 
also  be  a  comprehensive  Church;  and  its  members, 
firmly  holding  the  fundamentals  of  the  faith  and 
order  of  the  Church  Universal,  will  be  allowed  wide 
freedom  of  opinion  in  all  other  matters,  and  wide 
freedom  of  action  in  such  differences  of  practice  as 
are  consistent  with  the  general  framework  of  the 
Church  as  one  organized  body. 

The  uniting  Churches  are  agreed  that  in  every 
effort  to  bring  together  divided  members  of  Christ’s 
body  into  one  organization,  the  final  aim  must  he 
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the  union  in  the  Universal  Church  of  all  who 
acknowledge  the  name  of  Christ,  and  that  the  test 
of  all  local  schemes  of  union  is  that  they  should 
express  locally  the  principle  of  the  great  catholic 
unity  of  the  body  of  Christ.  They  trust,  therefore, 
that  the  united  Church,  conserving  all  that  is  of 
spiritual  value  in  its  Indian  heritage,  will  express 
under  Indian  conditions  and  in  Indian  forms  the 
spirit,  the  thought  and  the  life  of  the  Church 
Universal. 

It  is  the  intention  and  hope  of  the  uniting 
Churches  that  all  the  actions  of  the  united  Church 
will  be  regulated  by  the  principles  that  it  should 
maintain  fellowship  with  all  those  branches  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  with  which  the  uniting  Churches 
now  severally  enjoy  such  fellowship,  and  that  it 
should  continually  seek  to  widen  and  strengthen 
this  fellowship  and  to  work  towards  the  goal  of  the 
full  union  in  one  body  of  all  parts  of  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

They  pray  that  this  scheme  of  union  may  under 
God’s  providence  be  a  contribution  towards  the 
uniting  of  His  Church  and  the  ordering  of  its  life 
in  freedom  and  truth,  and  they  trust  that  the  united 
Church  in'  South  India  will  never  so  use  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Constitution  under  which  it  will  begin 
its  life  that  they  will  become  barriers  against  the 
fuller  truth  and  richer  life  to  be  attained  in  a  wider 
fellowship,  but  that  it  will  always  be  ready  to  correct 
and  amend  them  as  God’s  will  becomes  more  clearly 
known  through  the  growing  together  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  now  divided  Church  into  a  common 
mind  and  spirit  under  the  guidance  of  the  one  Holy 
Spirit. 


The  Church  and  its  Membership 

2.  The  uniting  Churches  acknowledge  that  the 
Church  is  the  Body  of  Christ  and  its  members  are 
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the  members  of  His  Body;  and  that  those  are  mem¬ 
bers  according  to  the  will  and  purpose  of  God  who 
have  been  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  receiving 
the  calling  and  grace  of  God  with  faith,  continue 
steadfast  therein,  maintaining  their  vital  union 
with  the  Head  of  the  body,  Jesus  Christ,  by  the 
same  faith,  through  the  various  means  of  grace 
which  He  lias  provided  in  His  Church. 

The  Faith  of  the  Church 

3.  The  uniting  Churches  hold  the  faith  which 
the  Church  has  ever  held  in  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world,  in  whom  men  are  saved  by 
grace  through  faith;  and  in  accordance  with  the 
revelation  of  God  which  He  made,  being  Himself 
God  incarnate,  they  worship  one  God  in  Trinity  and 
Trinity  in  Unity. 

They  accept  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  as  containing  all  things  necessary 
to  salvation  and  as  the  ultimate  standard  of  faith. 

They  accept  the  Apostles’  Creed  and  the  Creed 
commonly  called  the  Nicene,  as  witnessing  to  and 
safeguarding  that  faith,  which  is  continuously  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  spiritual  experience  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  as  containing  a  sufficient  statement 
thereof  for  a  basis  of  union. 

Notes 

(i)  It  is  understood  that  it  will  be  competent  to  the 
united  Church  to  issue  supplementary  statements  concern¬ 
ing  the  faith  for  the  guidance  of  its  teachers  and  the  edi¬ 
fication  of  the  faithful,  provided  that  such  statements  are 
not  contrary  to  the  truths  of  our  religion  revealed  m  the 
Holv  Scriptures. 

(ii)  The  act  of  union  will  not  debar  any  teacher  oi  the 
united  Church  from  using  for  the  instruction  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  any  confession  of  faith  which  had  been  employed  in 
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any  of  the  uniting  Churches  before  the  union,  and  which  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  doctrinal  standards  officially  set 
forth  by  the  united  Church. 

The  Sacraments  in  the  Church 

4.  The  uniting  Churches  believe  that  the  Sacra¬ 
ments  of  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  are 
means  of  grace  through  which  God  works  in  us, 
and  that  while  the  mercy  of  God  to  all  mankind 
cannot  be  limited,  there  is  in  the  teaching  of 
Christ  the  plain  command  that  men  should  follow 
His  appointed  way  of  salvation  by  a  definite  act  of 
reception  into  the  family  of  God  and  by  continued 
acts  of  fellowship  with  Him  in  that  family,  and  that 
this  teaching  is  made  explicit  in  the  two  Sacraments 
which  He  has  given  us;  and  they  agree  that  they 
should  be  ministered  in  the  united  Church  with  un¬ 
failing  use  of  Christ’s  words  of  institution  and  of 
the  elements  ordained  by  Him. 

The  Ministry  in  the  Church 

5.  The  uniting  Churches  believe  that  the  Minis¬ 
try  is  a  gift  of  God  through  Christ  to  His  Church  : 
that  God  Himself  calls  men  into  the  Ministry 
through  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  their  vocation 
is  to  bring  sinners  to  repentance,  and  to  lead  God’s 
people  in  worship,  prayer,  and  praise,  and  through 
pastoral  ministrations,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  (all  these 
being  made  effective  through  faith)  to  assist  men  to 
receive  the  saving  and  sanctifying  benefits  of 
Christ  and  to  fit  them  for  .service  ;  and  they  believe 
that  in  ordination  God,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of 
His  Church,  bestows  on  and  assures  to  those  whom 
He  has  called  and  His  Church  has  accepted  for  any 
particular  form  of  the  Ministry,  a  commission  for 
it  and  the  grace  appropriate  to  it. 
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Necessary  Elements  in  the  Life  of  the 
united  Church 

6.  The  uniting  Churches  recognize  that  episco¬ 
pal,  presbyteral  and  congregational  elements  must 
all  have  their  place  in  the  order  of  life  of  the  united 
Church,  and  that  the  episcopate,  the  presbyterate, 
and  the  congregation  of  the  faithful  should  all  in 
their  several  spheres  have  responsibility  and  exer¬ 
cise  authority  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  Church, 
in  its  governance  and  administration,  in  its  evange¬ 
listic  and  pastoral  work,  in  its  discipline,  and  in 
its  worship. 

The  Congregation  in  the  united  Church 

7 .  The  uniting  Churches  believe  that  as  the 
Church  of  a  whole  region,  being  in  fellowship  with 
other  regional  Churches,  is  ideally  the  embodiment 
of  the  Church  Universal  in  that  region, .  and  as 
similarly  the  Church  of  a  diocese  as  a  living  part 
of  a  regional  Church  is  the  Church  Universal  ex¬ 
pressing  its  one  life  in  that  diocese,  so  also  in  the 
purpose  of  God  every  local  group  of  the  faithful 
organized  for  Christian  life  and  worship  as  a 
congregation  or  pastorate  within  the  fellowship 
of  the  diocese,  represents  in  that  place  the  same  one, 
holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church.  Subject 
therefore  to  such  general  regulations  as  may  be 
issued  by  the  Synod  of  the  united  Church  or  by  a 
Diocesan  Council,  every  congregation  of  the  united 
Church  will,  with  its  pastor,  be  responsible  for 
watching  over  its  members,  for  keeping  its  life  and 
doctrine  pure,  for  ordering  its  worship,  and  foi  the 
proclaiming  of  the  Gospel  to  those  outside  the 
Church;  and  every  pastorate  will  have  general  admi¬ 
nistrative  authority  within  its  area,  will  have  certain 
responsibilities  in' Church  discipline,  and  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  its  judgment  both  as 
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to  the  appointment  of  its  pastor  and  the  selection  of 
candidates  for  ordination  from  that  pastorate. 

The  Presbyterate  in  the  united  Church 

8.  The  uniting  Churches  agree  that  presbyters 
are  specially  called  and  commissioned  by  God  to  be 
dispensers  of  His  Word  and  Sacraments,  to  declare 
His  message  of  pardon  to  penitent  sinners,  to  build 
up  the  members  of  the  Church  in  their  most  holy 
faith,  and,  through  the  councils  of  the  Church  and 
otherwise,  to  share  with  the  bishops  and  lay  mem¬ 
bers  in  its  government  and  in  the  administration  of 
its  discipline. 

It  will  be  the  rule  of  the  united  Church  that  none 
except  presbyters  and  bishops  have  the  right  to 
celebrate  the  Holy  Communion. 

The  Episcopate  in  the  united  Church 

9.  The  uniting  Churches  accept  the  historic 
episcopate  in  a  constitutional  form  as  part  of  theii 
basis  of  union.  They  all  agree  in  their  desire  that 
the  relation  of  the  bishop  to  his  people  should  be  that 
of  chief  pastor  and  father  in  God;  and  that  he  is 
called  to  feed  the  flock  of  God,  taking  the  oversight 
thereof  as  shepherd,  not  as  lord  either  in  act  or  title, 
but  as  an  ensample  to  the  flock.  There  are,  however, 
within  the  uniting  Churches  differing  views  and 
beliefs  about  episcopacy,  which  have  been  frankly 
recognized  throughout  the  negotiations.  For 
example,  some  regard  episcopacy  merely  as  a  form 
of  church  government  which  has  persisted  in  the 
Church  through  the  centuries  and  may  as  such  be 
called  historic,  and  which  at  the  present  time  is  ex¬ 
pedient  for  the  Church  in  South  India.  Others 
believe  that  episcopacy  is  of  divine  appointment,  and 
that  episcopal  ordination  is  an  essential  guarantee 
of  the  sacraments  of  the  Church.  Some,  again,  hold 
various  views  intermediate  between  these  two,  The 
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acceptance  of  episcopacy  by  the  uniting  Churches, 
thus  differing  in  their  views  and  beliefs  concerning 
it  and  concerning  orders  of  the  ministry,  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  committing  the  united  Church  to  the 
acceptance  of  any  particular  interpretation  of  epis¬ 
copacy,  and  no  such  particular  interpretation  shall 
be  demanded  from  any  minister  or  member  of  the 
united  Church. 

The  meaning  in  which  the  uniting  Churches  thus 
accept  a  historic  and  constitutional  episcopacy  is 
that  in  the  united  Church  : 

(i)  the  bishops  shall  perform  their  functions  in 
accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  Church,  those 
customs  being  named  and  defined  in  the  written 
constitution  of  the  united  Church.  They  shall  in¬ 
clude  those  of  pastoral  oversight,  of  teaching,  of  the 
supervision  of  public  worship,  of  ordination  of 
ministers  and  authorisation  to  ministers  to  officiate 
and  preach,  and  of  the  oversight  of  the  discipline  of 
the  Church.  A  bishop  will,  if  required,  assist  other 
bishops  in  the  consecration  of  persons  duly  elected 
or  appointed  to  be  bishops; 

(ii)  the  bishops  shall  be  elected,  both  the 
diocese  concerned  in  each  particular  case  and  the 
authorities  of  the  united  Church  as  a  whole  having 
an  effective  voice  in  their  appointment, 

(iii)  continuity  with  the  historic  episcopate 
shall  both  initially  and  thereafter  be  effectively 
maintained,  it  being  understood  that,  as  stated 
above,  no  particular  interpretation  of  the  historic 
episcopate  as  that  is  accepted  in  the  united  Church 
is  thereby  implied  or  shall  be  demanded  from  any 

minister  or  member  thereof; 

(iv)  every  ordination  of  presbyters  shall  be 
performed  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  of  the  bishop 
and  presbyters,  and  all  consecrations  of  bishops 
shall  be  performed  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  at  least 
of  three  bishops.  The  uniting  Churches  declare 
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that  in  making  this  provision  it  is  their  intention 
and  determination  in  this  manner  to  secure  the 
unification  of  the  ministry,  but  that  the  acceptance 
of  this  provision  does  not  involve  the  denial  of  the 
validity  or  regularity  of  any  other  form  of  the 
ministry,  and  the  fact  that  other  Churches  do  not 
follow  the  rule  of  episcopal  ordination  shall  not  in 
itself  preclude  the  united  Church  from  holding 
relations  of  communion  and  fellowship  with  them. 

The  Initial  Membership  of  the 
united  Church 

10.  The  uniting  Churches  agree  that  all  persons 
who  at  the  time  of  the  union  are  communicant* 
members  of  any  of  the  uniting  Churches  in  the 
area  of  the  union  shall  have  the  privileges  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  communicant  members  of  the  unit¬ 
ed  Church,  and  as  such  shall  be  at  liberty  to  receive 
communion  in  any  of  its  churches. 

Similarly,  all  baptized  members  and  catechumens 
belonging  to  any  of  the  uniting  Churches  shall  be 
baptised  members  and  catechumens  respectively  of 
the  united  Church. 

The  Initial  Ministry  of  the  united  Church 

11.  Acknowledging  that  the  grace  of  God  has 
been  clearly  manifested  in  all  the  ministries  of  the 
uniting  Churches  in  their  separation,  and  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  the  work  of  those  ministries  has  been 

*  Note  with  regard  to  Confirmation. — The  Church  of  India,  Burma 
and  Ceylon ,  while  it  does  not  wish  to  insist  on  the  acceptance  of 
Confirmation  in  the  united  Church  as  a  pre-requisite  term  of  union, 
desires  most  earnestly  to  commend  the  use  of  it,  not  primarily  as 
a  service  of  admission  to  Holy  Communion,  but  as  a  rite  which 
from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  has  been  considered  naturally  to  follow 
Holy  Baptism,  and  through  which  this  Church  believes  that  a  special 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  bestowed.  This  desire  is  further  strengthened 
by  experience  of  the  benefits  which  individual  members  of  the  Church 
have  received  through  it  and  of  the  enrichment  which  it  brings  to 
the  pastoral  ministry  of  the  bishop. 
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abundantly  owned  of  God,  the  uniting  Churches 
agree  that  all  the  ministers  working  in  those 
Churches  in  the  area  of  the  union  at  the  time  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  union  shall  be  accepted  as  con¬ 
stituting  the  initial  ministry  of  the  united  Church. 
They  therefore  agree  : 

(i)  That  the  bishops  of  the  dioceses  of  the 
Church  of  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon  which  are  to 
be  included  in  the  united  Church  shall  be  accepted 
as  bishops  of  the  united  Church,  provided  that  they 
assent  to  the  Basis  of  Union  and  accept  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  united  Church; 

and  that  all  the  other  ministers  of  the  uniting 
Churches  in  the  area  of  the  union  who  have  been 
ordained  as  ministers  of  the  Word  and  of  the 
Sacraments  shall  be  acknowledged  as  such  in  the 
united  Church  and  shall  have  the  status  of  presby¬ 
ters  therein,  provided  that  they  assent  to  the  Basis 
of  Union  and  accept  the  Constitution  of  the  united 
Church.  Every  such  presbyter  of  the  united  Church 
will  be  at  liberty  to  minister  and  to  celebrate  the 
Holy  Communion  in  any  church  of  the  united 
Church,  subject  only  to  the  mutual  pledge  between 
the  Churches  given  below. 

Similarly,  subject  to  the  same  provision  of  assent 
to  the  Basis  of  Union  and  acceptance  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  deacons  and  probationers  shall  retain  in 
the  united  Church  the  status  they  had  in  their  own 
Churches  before  the  union. 

(ii)  That,  as  is  set  forth  in  detail  below,  such 
bishops,  presbyters,  deacons  and  probationers  shall, 
subject  only  to  necessary  restrictions  in  certain 
directions,  retain  (so  far  as  the  united  Church  is 
concerned)  all  rights  and  liberties  which  they  pre¬ 
viously  possessed  in  the  several  uniting  Churches. 

(iii)  That  these,  together  with  the  bishops  who 
will  be  consecrated  at  the  inauguration  of  the  union, 
shall  form  the  initial  ministry  of  the  united  Church. 
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The  Worship  of  the  united  Church 

12.  The  uniting  Churches  recognize  that  they 
must  aim  at  conserving  for  the  common  benefit 
whatever  of  good  has  been  gained  by  each  body  in 
its  separate  history,  and  that  in  its  public  worship 
the  united  Church  must  retain  for  its  congregations 
freedom  either  to  use  historic  forms  or  not  to  do  so 
as  may  best  conduce  to  edification  and  to  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  God  in  Spirit  and  in  truth. 

It  is  therefore  not  their  intention  that  because  of 
the  union  any  form  of  service  at  present  in  use  in 
any  of  the  uniting  Churches  shall  be  forbidden  in 
the  united  Church,  nor  shall  any  wonted  forms  be 
changed  or  new  forms  introduced  into  the  worship 
of  any  congregation  without  the  agreement  of  the 
pastor  and  the  congregation. 

Subject  to  provisions  which  shall  be  made  in  the 
Constitution  and  to  any  special  regulations  which 
may  be  issued  by  the  Synod  of  the  Church  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  services  of  ordination  and  consecration 
and  the  essential  elements  or  central  parts  of  other 
services,  especially  those  of  Baptism,  Holy  Com¬ 
munion,  and  Marriage,  every  pastor  and  congrega¬ 
tion  shall  have  freedom  to  determine  the  forms  of 
their  public  worship. 

The  Autonomy  of  the  united  Church 

13.  The  uniting  Churches  agree  that  the  united 
Church  should  of  right  be  free  in  all  spiritual 
matters  from  the  direction  or  interposition  of  any 
civil  government. 

They  further  agree  that  the  united  Church  must 
be  an  autonomous  Church  and  free  from  any  con¬ 
trol,  legal  or  otherwise,  of  any  Church  or  Society 
external  to  itself.  At  the  same  time  they  remember 
that  the  united  Church,  on  account  of  its  origin  and 
history,  must  have  special  relations  with  the 
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Churches  in  the  West  through  which  it  has  come 
into  existence,  and  they  are  confident  that  it  will 
so  regulate  its  acts  as  to  maintain  fellowship  both 
with  those  Churches  and  with  other  branches  of  the 

athohc  Church  with  which  the  uniting  Churches 
are  now  in  communion. 

They  also  recognize  that  the  united  Church,  as  a 
part  of  the  Church  Universal,  must  give  full 
weight  to  the  pronouncements  of  bodies  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  whole  Church,  and,  in  particular,  would 
desire  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  and  decisions 
of  an  Ecumenical  Council,  if  such  should  in  the 
mercy  of  God  be  some  day  called  together. 

The  Relations  of  the  united  Church  as  a 
Corporate  Body  with  other  Churches 

14.  In  harmony  with  the  purposes  and  nature 
of  the  union,  the  uniting  Churches  desire  and  hope 
that  the  united  Church  will  seek  to  be  in  such  rela¬ 
tions  of  communion  and  fellowship  with  other 
Churches  as  are  now  maintained  severally  with 
those  Churches  by  the  Church  of  India,  Burma  and 
Ceylon, .  the  South  India  United  Church,  and  the 
Methodist  Church  in  South  India.  Any  communi¬ 
cant  member  of  any  Church  which  is  in  fellowship 
with  any  of  the  uniting  Churches  will  be  at  liberty 
to  communicate  in  any  church  of  the  united  Church; 
and  any  minister  of  such  a  Church  will  be  free  as 
a  visitor  to  minister  or  celebrate  the  Holy  Commu¬ 
nion  in  any  church  of  the  united  Church,  if  he  is 
invited  to  do  so,  subject  to  the  mutual  pledge  be¬ 
tween  the  uniting  Churches  given  below. 

The  uniting  Churches  hope  that  affiliation  with 
or  membership  in  ecumenical  conferences,  alliances 
or  unions  of  the  Churches  with  which  they  now 
severally  have  connection  may  be  granted  in  one 
form  or  another  to  the  united  Church,  and  that  it 
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will,  whenever  possible,  send  delegates  to  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  those  bodies. 

They  feel  confident  that  the  united  Church  will, 
whenever  possible,  accept  invitations  (if  such  be 
offered)  to  send  delegates  as  visitors  to  the  assemblies 
or  other  representative  bodies  of  the  Churches 
through  whose  labour  the  uniting  Churches  have 
come  into  being. 

They  also  hope  that  the  united  Church  will  seek, 
by  interchange  of  delegates  as  visitors  or  such  other 
means  as  may  be  available,  to  promote  and  main¬ 
tain  brotherly  relations  with  other  Churches  in 
India,  Burma  and  Ceylon  and  to  work  towards  a 
wider  union  of  Churches  in  those  countries. 

The  Relations  of  the  Ministers  and  Members 
of  the  united  Church  with  other  Churches 

15.  The  uniting  Churches  clearly  understand 
that  the  united  Church  will  have  power  itself  to 
regulate,  to  such  extent  and  in  such  manner  as  it 
may  from  time  to  time  think  desirable,  the  relations 
of  its  ministers  and  members  with  other  Churches, 
and  that  action  in  this  respect  will  be  taken  either 
by  the  Synod  of  the  united  Church,  or  by  the  dioce¬ 
san  authorities  acting  in  accordance  with  such 
general  principles  or  particular  rules  as  may  be  laid 
down  by  the  Synod. 

While  such  authority  must  inhere  in  the  united 
Church,  it  is  the  deliberate  intention  of  the  uniting 
Churches  that  none  of  the  ministers  or  members  of 
the  united  Church  shall  because  of  the  union  forego 
any  rights  with  regard  to  inter-communion  and  inter¬ 
celebration  which  they  possessed  before  the  union. 

It  is  equally  the  intention  of  the  uniting 
Churches  that  the  united  Church  shall  in  its  legisla¬ 
tion  and  executive  acts  respect  the  conscientious 
convictions  of  its  ministers  and  members. 
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It  will  in  these  matters  avoid  on  the  one  hand 
any  encouragement  of  license  or  condonation  of 
breaches  of  Church  comity  and  fellowship,  and  on 
the  other  hand  any  unchristian  rigidity  in  its  regu¬ 
lations  or  m  their  application;  and  in  all  its  actions 
it  will  seek  the  preservation  of  unity  within,  the 
attainment  of  wider  union,  and  the  avoidance  of 
immediate  contests  on  particular  cases. 

In  particular  : 

.  .  ( a )  Ths  uniting  Churches  agree  that  every 
minister  of  the  united  Church  who  was  ordained  out¬ 
side  its  area  shall  be  at  liberty  to  retain  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  status  (e.g.,  connection  with  a  home  presby¬ 
tery  or  conference)  which  he  had  before  the  union 
in  the  Church  in  which  he  was  ordained,  subject  to 
such  arrangements  between  the  united  Church  and 
any  of  the  Churches  concerned  as  may  be  found 
necessary,  and  provided  that  he  shall  not  by  any 
such  arrangement  be  released  from  the  obligations 
of  his  position  as  a  minister  of  the  united  Church. 

(b)  The  uniting  Churches  agree  that  every 
minister  of  the  united  Church  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
exercise  any  ministry  in  a  Church  outside  its  area 
which  he  was  entitled  to  exercise  before  the  union; 
but  this  right  can  only  be  extended  to  such  other 
Churches  outside  the  area  of  the  union  as  are  willing 
to  receive  his  ministrations. 

(c)  Moreover,  any  minister  of  the  united 
Church  shall  be  at  liberty  to  minister  and  to  celebrate 
the  Holy  Communion  in  any  church  of  a  Church 
with  which  any  of  the  uniting  Churches  enjoys  re¬ 
lations  of  fellowship,  if  he  is  invited  to  do  so.*  But 
he  will  be  bound  by  the  regulations  of  that  Church 
in  regard  to  his  ministrations. 

(d)  It  is  hoped  that  all  the  Churches  with  which 
the  united  Church  has  relations  of  communion  and 
fellowship  will  be  willing  to  receive  any  communi¬ 
cant  member  of  the  united  Church  to  communion  as 
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a  visitor  in  any  of  their  churches.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  any  member  of  the  united  Church  who 
proposes  to  acquire  permanent  membership  in  any 
other  Church  will  be  expected  to  comply  with  the 
rules  of  that  Church  (e.g.,  as  regards  confirmation 
in  Churches  which  require  it). 

The  Development  of  Full  Unity  in  Ministry 
and  Life  within  the  united  Church 

16.  The  uniting  Churches  agree  that  it  is  their 
intention  and  expectation  that  eventually  every 
minister  exercising  a  permanent  ministry  in  the 
united  Church  will  be  an  episcopally  ordained 
minister. 

For  the  thirty  years  succeeding  the  inauguration 
of  the  union,  the  ministers  of  any  Church  whose 
missions  have  founded  the  originally  separate  parts 
of  the  united  Church  may  be  received  as  ministers 
of  the  united  Church,  if  they  are  willing  to  give  the 
same  assent  to  the  Governing  Principles  of  the 
united  Church  and  the  same  promise  to  accept  its 
Constitution  a,s  will  be  required  from  persons  to 
be  ordained  or  employed  for  the  first  time  in 
that  Church.  After  this  period  of  thirty  years,  the 
united  Church  must  determine  for  itself  whether  it 
will  continue  to  make  any  exceptions  to  the  rule 
that  its  ministry  is  an  episcopally  ordained  min¬ 
istry,  and  generally  under  what  conditions  it  will 
receive  ministers  from  other  Churches  into  its 
ministry.  It  is  trusted  that  in  its  consideration  of 
these  matters  it  will  give  equal  weight  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  there  shall  be  a  fully  unified  ministry 
within  the  Church,  and  to  the  no  less  fundamental 
principle  that  the  united  Church  should  maintain 
and  extend  full  communion  and  fellowship  with  those 
Churches  with  which  the  uniting  Churches  now  seve- 
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rally  have  such  fellowship.  It  is  understood  that  the 
status  of  those  at  that  time  already  received  as  min¬ 
isters  in  the  united  Church  shall  not  be  affected  by 
any  action  which  the  united  Church  may  then  take. 

The  uniting  Churches  recognize  that  the  act  of 
union  will  initiate  a  process  of  growing  together  into 
one  life  and  of  advance  towards  complete  spiritual 
unity.  One  essential  condition  of  the  attainment 
of  such  complete  unity  is  that  all  the  members  of 
the  united  Church  should  be  willing  and  able  to 
receive  communion  equally  in  all  of  its  churches, 
and  it  is  the  resolve  of  the  uniting  Churches  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  that  end. 

But  they  are  convinced  that  this  can  only  take 
place  on  the  basis  of  freedom  of  opinion  on  debatable 
matters  and  respect  for  even  large  differences  of 
opinion  and  practice  such  as  exist  at  present,  for 
example,  with  regard  to  forms  of  worship  or  the 
conditions  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  valid  cele¬ 
bration  of  Holy  Communion.  They  believe  that  this 
freedom  and  mutual  respect  can  be  safeguarded  not 
by  the  framing  of  detailed  regulations  but  by  assur¬ 
ances  given  and  received  in  a  spirit  of  confidence 
and  love. 

They  therefore  pledge  themselves  and  fully  trust 
each  other  that  the  united  Church  will  at  all  times 
be  careful  not  to  allow  any  over-riding  of  conscience 
either  by  Church  authorities  or  by  majorities,  and 
that  it  will  not  in  any  of  its  administrative  acts 
knowingly  transgress  the  long-established  traditions 
of  any  of  the  Churches  from  which  it  has  been 
formed.  Neither  forms  of  worship  or  ritual,  nor 
a  ministry,  to  which  they  have  not  been  accustomed 
or  to  which  they  conscientiously  object,  will  be 
imposed  upon  any  congregation;  and  no  arrange¬ 
ments  with  regard  to  these  matters  will  knowingly 
be  made,  either  generally  or  in  particular  cases, 
which  would  either  offend  the  conscientious  convic- 
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tions  of  persons  directly  concerned,  or  which 
would  hinder  the  development  of  complete  unity 
within  the  united  Church  or  imperil  its  progress 
towards  union  with  other  Churches. 

The  Relations  of  the  united  Church  with 
the  Church  of  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon 

17.  The  Church  of  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon  is 
permitting  the  severance  of  the  dioceses  of  Madras, 
Tinnevelly,  Dornakal,  and  Travancore  and  Cochin 
from  its  provincial  organization  in  order  that  those 
dioceses  should  become  part  of  the  autonomous 
united  Church  of  South  India,  this  severance  being 
accepted  temporarily  for  the  sake  of  unity  and  on 
the  clear  understanding  that  the  united  Church  of 
South  India  will  desire  and  will  endeavour  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  similar  union  in  North  India  and  on  the 
conclusion  of  such  a  union  will  seek  itself  to 
be  united  to  the  Northern  Church  in  an  all-India 
united  Church. 

In  view  of  the  special  obligations  of  the  Church 
of  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon  under  the  India 
Church  Act  1927  in  respect  of  the  churches  known 
as  ‘maintained  churches’  and  their  congregations 
and  the  chaplains  and  other  clergy  in  charge  of  these 
congregations,  it  is  agreed  that  the  united  Church 
will  make  constitutional  provisions  for  carrying  out 
these  obligations  within  its  area. 

It  is  hoped  that  not  only  will  most  cordial  rela¬ 
tions  always  exist  between  the  Church  of  India, 
Burma  and  Ceylon  and  the  united  Church  of  South 
India,  but  that  whenever  suitable  occasion  arises 
there  will  never  be  any  hesitation  about  taking 
common  counsel  together.  Any  question,  however, 
of  arranging  for  formal  or  regular  occasions  of  joint 
consultation  is  left  to  the  decision  of  the  united 
Church.  '* 
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The  Eelations  of  the  united  Church  with 
the  Methodist  Church  and  the  United 
Church  of  North  India 

18-  is  agreed  that  provision  shall  be  made  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  united  Church  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  in  military  cantonments  of  the  ministry 
now  carried  on  by  the  Methodist  Church  among 
those  officially  known  as  ‘declared  Wesleyans  and 
other  Nonconformists’  in  the  British  Army,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Superintending  Methodist  Chap¬ 
lain  in  India  and  the  Methodist  Church  authorities 
m  England,  if  the  Methodist  and  the  military 
authorities  so  agree. 

rI he  chaplains  appointed  to  this  work  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  British  officers  and  men  to  whom 
they  minister,  will  be  welcomed  as  ministers  and 
membeis  respectively  of  the  united  Church,  provided 
that  they  are  willing  that  the  constitution  and  rules 
of  the  united  Church  should  apply  to  them  as  to  the 
ministers  and  members  of  the  uniting  Churches. 

dhe  united  Church  will  co-operate  heartily  with 
the  Superintending  Methodist  Chaplain  in  India  in 
cai lying  on  the  work  in  South  India  for  which  he 
is  responsible  to  the  Government. 

The  uniting  Churches  wish  to  assure  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Church  in  North  India,  in  Burma  and  in  Cey¬ 
lon,  and  the  Churches  in  North  India  with  which 
the  South  India  United  Church  is  now  in  fellowship 
that  the  united  Church  will  always  be  ready  and 
glad  to  respond  to  any  proposals  for  taking  common 
counsel  together.  Any  question,  however,  of 
ananging  for  formal  or  regular  occasions  of  joint 
consultation  is  left  to  the  decision  of  the  united 
Church  after  union. 

Note 

.  The  following  summary  of  the  provisions  relating  to 
inter-communion  and  allied  subjects  is  printed  for  the  sake 
of  convenient  reference :  — 
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1.  Members  of  the  united  Church  within  that  Church. 
— Communicant  members  of  any  of  the  uniting  Churches 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  receive  any  communion  in  any  of  its 
churches  (section  10;  Const.  Ch.  Ill,  Rule  2). 

2.  Ministers  of  the  united  Church  within  that 
Church. — Presbyters  of  the  uniting  Churches  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  minister  and  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Communion 
in  any  of  its  churches,  subject  to  the  mutual  pledge  of 
respect  of  conscience  and  of  long-established  traditions  be¬ 
tween  the  uniting  Churches  (sections  11  (i)  and  16;  Const. 
Ch.  II,  Rules  13  and  21). 

3.  Members  of  the  united  Church  in  relation  to  other 
Churches. — They  shall  not  forego  any  rights  with  regard  to 
inter-communion  which  they  possessed  before  the  union 
(section  15,  second  para.;  Const.  Ch.  II,  Rule  15,  first 
para.).  It  is  hoped  that  all  the  Churches  with  which  . the 
united  Church  has  relations  of  communion  and  fellowship 
will  be  willing  to  receive  them  to  communion  as  visitors 
(section  15,  para,  (d)  ). 

4.  Ministers  of  the  united  Church  in  relation  to  other 
Churches. — They  shall  not  forego  any  rights  with  regard 
to  inter-communion  and  inter-celebration  which  they  pos¬ 
sessed  before  the  union  (section  15,  second  para. ;  Const. 
Ch.  II,  Rule  15,  first  para.).  They  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
exercise  any  ministry  in  a  Church  outside  the  area  of  the 
union  which  they  were  entitled  to  exercise  before  the 
union  (section  15,  para,  (b);  Const.  Ch.  II,  Rule  15,  third 
para.).  They  shall  be  at  liberty  to  minister  and  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  Holy  Communion  in  any  church  of  a  Church 
with  which  any  of  the  uniting  Churches  enjoys  relations 
of  fellowship,  if  they  are  invited  to  do  so  (section  15,  para, 
(c);  Const.  Ch.  II,  Rule  15,  fourth  para.). 

5.  Members  of  other  Churches  visiting  the  united 
Church. — Any  communicant  member  of  any  Church  which 
is  in  fellowship  with  any  of  the  uniting  Churches  will  be 
at  liberty  to  communicate  in  any  church  of  the  united 
Church  (section  14,  first  para.;  Const.  Ch.  II,  Rule  14). 

6.  Ministers  of  other  Churches  visiting  the  united 
Church. — Any  minister  of  any  Church  which  is  in  fellow¬ 
ship  with  any  of  the  uniting  Churches  will  be  free  as  a 
visitor  to  minister  or  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Communion 
in  any  church  of  the  united  Church,  if  he  is  invited  to  do 
so,  subject  to  the  mutual  pledge  between  the  uniting 
Churches  (section  14,  first  para.,  and  section  16;  Const. 
Ch.  II,  Rules  14  and  13). 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CHURCH 
OF  SOUTH  INDIA 

Chapter  I 

THE  NAME  OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE 
BODIES  WHICH  HAVE  CONSTITUTED  IT 

1.  The  name  of  the  Church  is  “The  Church  of 
South  India’’. 

2.  The  Church  of  South  India  is  the  church 
constituted  by  the  union  in  193 —  of  the  South  India 
United  Church;  the  South  India  Province  of  the 
Methodist  Church  ;  and  the  dioceses  of  Madras, 
Dornakal,  Tinnevelly,  and  Travancore  and  Cochin 
in  the  Church  of  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon. 

Chapter  II 

THE  GOVERNING  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 

CHURCH 

1.  The  provisions  of  the  subsequent  chapters  of 
this  Constitution  must  be  in  consonance  with  the 
Governing  Principles  of  the  Church  here  set  forth, 
and  no  provision  of  the  .Constitution  shall  be  of 
force  if  it  be  adjudged  by  the  Synod  of  the  Church 
to  be  at  variance  with  or  contrary  to  any  of  these 
Governing  Principles. 

2.  The  Purpose  and  Nature  of  the  Union. — 
The  Church  of  South  India  affirms  that  the 
purpose  of  the  union  by  which  it  has  been  formed 
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is  the  carrying  out  of  God’s  will,  as  this  is  express¬ 
ed  in  our  Lord’s  prayer — -‘That  they  may  all  be 
one  ....  that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou 
didst  send  me’.  It  believes  that  by  this  union  the 
Church  in  South  India  will  become  a  more  effective 
instrument  for  God’s  work,  and  that  there  will  be 
greater  peace,  closer  fellowship  and  fuller  life  within 
the  Church,  and  also  renewed  eagerness  and  power 
for  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  It 
hopes  that  it  may  be  a  true  leaven  of  unity  in  the 
life  of  India,  and  that  through  it  there  may  be  a 
greater  release  of  divine  power  for  the  fulfilment  of 
God’s  purpose  for  His  world. 

The  Church  of  South  India  believes  that  the 
unity  of  His  Church  for  which  Christ  prayed  is  a 
unity  in  Him  and  in  the  Father  through  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  is  therefore  fundamentally  a  reality  of 
the  spiritual  realm.  It  seeks  the  unity  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace.  But  this  unity  of  the  Spirit 
must  find  expression  in  the  faith  and  order  of  the 
Church,  in  its  worship,  in  its  organization  and  in 
its  whole  life,  so  that  as  the  body  of  Christ,  it  may 
be  a  fit  instrument  for  carrying  out  His  gracious 
purposes  in  the  world. 

Again,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  life  of  the  whole 
body,  the  Church  of  South  India  needs  the  heritage 
of  each  of  the  uniting  Churches,  and  each  of  those 
Churches  will,  it  is  hoped,  not  lose  the  continuity 
of  its  own  life,  but  preserve  that  life  enriched  by 
the  union  with  itself  of  the  other  two  Churches. 
The  Church  of  South  India  is  thus  formed  by  a 
combination" of  different  elements  each  bringing  its 
contribution  to  the  whole,  and  not  by  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  any  one  by  any  other.  It  is,  therefore,  also 
a  comprehensive  Church;  and  its  members,  firmly 
holding  the  fundamentals  of  the  faith  and  order  of 
the  Church  Universal,  are  allowed  wide  freedom  of 
opinion  in  all  other  matters,  and  wide  freedom  of 
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Indian  Social  Reform 


Indian  Christianity  & 

World’s  Temperance  Sunday  and 
Its  Challenge  To  Indian  Christianity 

Sunday  week,  October  27,  is  tobeobserv- 
ed  as  the  World’s  Temperance  Sunday  and 
it  should  serve  to  remind  all  Indian  Chris¬ 
tian  leaders  of  their  special  obligation  to 
help  towards  India’s  deliverance  from  the 
drink  evil  which  is  yielding  a  harvest 
of  its  own  among  educated  Indian  Chris¬ 
tians  themselves.  If  any  of  our  readers  are 
disposed  to  think  we  ‘  harp  ’  too  much  on 
this  note  of  needed  Indian  drink  reform, 
our  blunt  reply  is  that  such  friends  cannot 
know  the  facts  of  the  case  about  the  inroads 
of  liquor  into  the  Indian  Church.  The  surest 
foundation  for  enduring  drink  reform  in 
India  can  be  laid  only  by  the  example  of 
personal  total  abstinence  and  by  persistent 
teaching  in  all  our  Churches,  schools  and 
other  institutions  about  the  harmful  effects 
of  liquor  even  in  moderate  quantities.  The 
history  of  the  past  sixteen  years  in  India 
since  the  1919  Reforms  shows  that  to  place 
sole  reliance  on  drink  reform  legislation 
in  India  is  simply  throwing  dust  in  our 
own  eyes  and  also  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
For  the  Indian  Ministers  of  excise  have 
failed  India  in  this  respect  almost  as  piti¬ 
fully  as  did  the  non-Indians  before  them. 
That  legislation  does  not  work  the  needed 
moral  miracle  is  further  shown  by  the 
experience  in  America.  ‘  Let  the  Prohi¬ 
bition  Act  in  the  United  States  prove  that 
the  best  of  legislation  with  the  best  of 
intentions  will  fail,  if  even  to  a  substanti¬ 
al  minority  it  does  not  commend  itself,’ 
wrote  the  Indian  Civil  Service  Pensioner 
and  retired  Hindu  Judge,  Sir  Govindrao 
Madgaokar,  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Poona 
Mcihrat/a.  The  present  writer  formed  his 
basic  convictions  on  this  whole  subject  in 
the  Band  of  Hope  monthly  meetings  in 
England  when  a  boy  and  we  would  like 
to  see  the  Indian  Church  start  some  such 
simple  and  inexpensive  organization  to  edu¬ 
cate  India’s  young  and  rising  generation 
against  the  use  of  alcohol.  Legislation  is 
necessary  but  even  more  necessary  are 
education  and  agitation  on  the  basis  of  accur¬ 
ate  facts.  And  most  necessary  of  all  is  the 
regeneration  of  the  heart  of  every  individual 
and  of  the  whole  structure  of  Indian  society. 
The  Social  Service  Challenge  To 
The  Indian  Church 

Nor  is  the  urgent  necessity  of  Indian 
drink  reform  by  the  individual,  the  Indian 
Church  and  the  Indian  legislatures  the 
only  challenge  that  confronts  India’s 
Christian  leaders  today.  There  is  the  app¬ 
alling  evil  of  immorality  which  can  only 


be  exirpated  by  the  Jesus-gospel  of  ‘the 
pure  in  heart.  ’  And  there  is  the  wide¬ 
spread  curse  of  gambling,  fostered  unfortu¬ 
nately  by  the  imperfect  example  of  so 
many  Europeans  in  India  and  by  some  of 
the  very  measures  passed  in  the  Provincial 
Legislative  Councils  which  merely  tinker 
with  the  evil  instead  of  attacking  its 
very  roots.  This  year’s  Poona  racecourse 
season  is  just  closing  as  we  write  and  we 
have  had  very  saddening  evidence  of  the 
moral  rottenness  of  this  system  which  is 
one  of  the  few  places  in  India  where  the 
aristocracy  and  the  labouring  poor  sit 
‘  cheek  by  jowl  ’  to  watch  and  cheer  the 
astonishing  performances  of  magnificent 
horses.  We  are  informed  by  an  eye¬ 
witness  that  the  depression  and  despair 
and  financial  indebtedness  among  the 
racing  crowd  travelling  back  to  Bombay 
on  Saturday  nights  defy  description. 
They  have  had  their  fling  !  But  at  what  a 
cost  ?  Can  any  one  estimate  the  moral 
cost  to  India  of  the  less  than  three  hundred 
minutes  of  actual  racing  in  the  year  on 
the  Poona  racecourse  ? 

Indian  ©hristians’  Opportunity 

In  a  section  on  service  in  the  able 
Presidential  Addre.-s  of  the  Rev.  G.  Parker 
M.  A.,  B.  D.,  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
South  India  United  Church  at  Madras  on 
September  26,  Mr.  Parker  said  : — 

‘The  sense  of  nationality  in  India  will  grow 
stronger  and  the  Church  which  will  move  India 
must  have  its  roots  in  India.  Foreign  dependence 
will  weaken  the  witness  of  the  Church  in  India. 
The  Church  must  not  only  have  its  roots  in  India 
but  it  must  be  clear  in  its  service  for  India.  The 
question  is  in  what  form  shall  that  service  be. 
Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  leading  Indian  Christian 
ask  an  arresting  question.  He  asked,  “  Has 
anyone  ever  heard  the  Indian  Church  praised  for 
its  service  for  India?”  He  went  on  to  say 
that  when  non-Christian  Indians  praised 
Christian  service  for  India  they  always 
praised  Christian  Missions,  but  they  never 
praised  the  Indian  Church.  We  know  what  forms 
of  Christian  service  are  usually  so  praised.  They 
are  our  schools  and  colleges  and  hospitals.... 
But  the  expanding  life  of  India  will  offer  forms 
of  service  in  which  Christian  morality  and 
Christian  self-denying  service  will  find  great 
opportunities  for  expression.  As  the  powers  of 
self-government  extend,  the  need  of  those 
Christian  qualities  will  become  the  greater.  If 
Christians  can  enter  into  civic  life  and  social 
service  and  carry  with  them  there  the  distinctive 
Christian  qualities,  the  Christian  Church  will 
make  a  rich  contribution  to  Indian  life....  Here 
Christians  should  be  in  the  front  line!  These 
forms  of  service  will  be  truly  Indian,  within  the 
body  of  India,  and  will  make  the  Christian  life  of 
the  Indian  Church  a  part,  and  a  valuable  par', 
of  India.  For  one  thing  I  earnestly  pray, 
“  May  Ood  save  us  from  being  drawn  into 
the  maelstrom  of  communal  strife.  ”  ’ 
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United  Social  Reform  by  Christians 
&  ©thers 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations 
we  heartily  welcome  the  following 
challenge  sent  out  by  the  S.  I.  U.  C. 
Assembly  (  see  next  article  )  to  all  Indian 
Christians  to  unite  with  their  fellow- 
Indians  on  Social  Reform.  The  Assembly 
resolved : 

‘  That  increasing  efforts  be  made  in  all  Church 
Councils  to  co-operate  with  non-Christians  in 
national  service,  particularly  in  such  matters  as 
the  promotion  of  temperance,  the  removal  of 
untouchability,  and  the  study  of  rural  problems.’ 


SOUTH  INDIAN  CHURCH  UNION 
DELAYED ‘ SOME  YEARS ’ 
General  Assembly  of  5  1.  U.  ©hurch 

From  Sept.  26  to  Oct.  1  the  Fifteenth 
General  Assembly  of  the  South  Tndia 
United  Church  was  held  at  Vepery,  Madras, 
and  was  attended  by  over  a  hundred 
delegates,  Luropean  and  Indian,  represent¬ 
ing  the  eight  districts  of  the  S.  I.U.  Church; 
South  Travancore,  Madura,  Jaffna,  Madras', 
Malabar,  Canara,  North  Tamil  and 
lelugu.  Dr.  J  H.  Maclean  as  Convener 
of  the  Church  Union  Committee  presented 
the  report  on  the  Union  Committee  with 
draft  resolutions  on  the  first  day.  Replies 
from  the  Councils  showed  that  while 
three  of  them  expressed  more  or  less  general 
approval  of  the  scheme,  with  some  sugges¬ 
tions  for  further  amendment,  two  had  &not 
reported  at  all,  two  had  expressed  them¬ 
selves  very  unfavourably  on  the  scheme 
as  it  stood,  and  another  had  proposed  very 
far-repching  amendments  to  it.  As  the 
adoption  of  the  Uuion  Scheme  would 
involve  far-reaching  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Church,  and  by  rule 
these  require  that  six  out  of  the  eight 
Councils  should  give  their  approval,  the 
time  had  obviously  not  yet  come  for  the 
Assembly  to  record  the  Church’s 
approval  of  the  scheme.  Nor,  in  view  of 
its  favourable  reception  by  at  least  half 
the  Councils  which  bad  reported,  had  the 
time  cone  either  for  the  rejection  of  efforts 
for  Church  Union  on  this  basis.  Nor, 
indeed,  had  the  Councils  yet  been  asked 
to  express  a  definite  vote  for  the  rejection 
or  acceptance  of  the  scheme  in  its  final 
form.  This  was  the  situation  which  now 
faced  the  delegates  to  the  Assembly 

R  ©ritscaS  Discussion  on  ©hurch 
Union 

A  report  in  our  Madras  contemporary 
i/ie  La irduin  say s  that  considerable  opposi¬ 
tion  was  expressed  next  day  to  the  scheme 
as  it  stood  and  the  question  was  asked 
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whether  in  view  of  the  dissent  expressed 
by  three  out  of  the  eight  Councils,  it  was 
proper  for  the  Assembly  to  take  further 
action,  or  to  hold  out  hopes  to  the  other- 
negotiating  Churches  of  the  early  consum¬ 
mation  of  the  Union.  A  proposal  was 
made  that  the  scheme  be  held  in  abeyance 
for  five  years  or  more  and  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  further  time  must  be  allowed 
for  coi  sideration.  At  the  close  of  the 
morning  session,  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Dudley 
made  certain  proposals  which  seemed  to 
offer  a  middle  way  which  the  S.  I.  U.  C. 
could  take  at  the  present  time.  These 
resolutions  were  therefore  taken  up  for 
consideration  in  preference  to  the  Church 
Union  Committee’s  draft  resolutions. 
Far-Reaching  Resolutions 
The  first  resolu.ion  passed  stated  : 

‘ The  General  Assembly,  having  heard  the 
report  of  its  Cormittee  on  Church  Union, 
and  the  discussion  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  Assembly,  and  having  before  it 
the  resolution  of  the  Church  Coun¬ 
ci's,  finds  that  considerable  sections  of  1 
the  Church  have  grave  difficulties  still  itilh  a  \ 
number  of  points  in  the  scheme  of  Union.' 
An  amendment  that  the  word  '  some  ’  be 
substituted  for  ‘considerable’  was  defeated 
after  lengthy  discussion.  The  words  ‘  a 
number  of  points  ’  were  substituted  for 
‘with  the  following  points,’  it  being 
understood  that  the  points  raised  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  individual  Councils 
would  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  quarters. 
The  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Delaying  Resolution 

The  crucial  resolution  proposed. was  : — 

*  The  Assembly  accordingly  puts  it-  on  record 
that  it  seems  necessary  to  allow  some  years 
more  for  the  discussion  on  these  points  within 
the  Councils  and  Churches  of  the  S.  L  U.  C. 
with  a  view  to  arriving  at  such  a  degree  of 
unanimity  as  will  make  the  Union  practicable.' 
Two  amendments  were  proposed  to  sub¬ 
stitute  ‘  some  further  time  ’  or  ‘  two  years 
more  in  place  of  the  words  ‘  some  years 
more.  ’  The  prolonged  debate  that  took 
place  revealed  the  difference  in  outlook 
among  the  members,  some  holding  that 
on  the  present  basis,  union  was  not  to  be 
expected,  others  being  more  hopeful.  It 
was  argued  that  the  ideal  of  union  should 
not  be  abandoned  and  negotiations  should 
continue  even  if  it  should  cover  a  long 
period  of  years.  The  danger  of  pressing 
the  present  basis  was,  it  was  said,  that  it 
would  create  disunion  in  the  South  India 
United  Church.  Finally  both  amendments 
were  defeated  in  favour  of  the  original 
'motion. 

Union  Negotiations  To  Continue 

The  third  resolution  invfied  little  or  no 
discussion,  as  all  were  in  favour  of  it.  It 
ran:  ‘ In  the  meantime  the  Ass  mhhj  in¬ 
structs  the  Committee,  while  continuing  the 
negotiations  with  the  representatives  of  the 
other  two  Churches  concerned,  to  endeavour 
to  lead  the  Churches  into  contacts  of  fellow¬ 
ship  and  service,  in  order  that  by  such  means 
the  members  of  the  different  Churches  may 
even  now  grow  into  an  increasing  measure  of 
unity  and  mutual  understanding.  ' 

Federation  Voted  Down 

The  fourth  resolution  which  was  discuss¬ 
ed  and  rejected  ran  as  follows: — ‘  The 


Assembly  instructs  ils  Committee,  while 
these  connections  and  these  contacts  are  in 
progress,' to  explore  the  possibilities  and  ad¬ 
vantages  that  may  inhere  in  Federation.'  In  the 
debate  the  question  was  asked  whether  the 
idea  of  Federation  never  having  been 
placed  before  the  Councils,  it  was  competent 
for  the  Assembly  to  consider  it.  It  was 
pointed  out  in  reply  that  the  Union  Com¬ 
mittee  was  a  ked  to  ‘  explore  ’  the 
possibilities,  and  no  negotiations  would 
be  conducted  along  that  line  before  the 
matter  was  considered  by  the  Councils. 
The  resolution  was  not  passed.  Seme 
considered  that  the  idea  was  not  a  good 
enough  alternative  to  organic  union  and 
others  thought  no  other  basis  than  Federa¬ 
tion  held  any  hopes.  It  was  said  also 
that  if  a  Federation  scheme  proved  un-  j 
satisfactory,  the  case  for  organic  union 
would  grow  stronger.  The  Federation  idea  , 
was  too  vague  to  many  to  divert  their 
attention  from  the  course  they  had  been 
pursuing.  It  will  help  our  readers  to 
understand  the  decision  to  delay  the 
Union  Scheme  for  ‘  some  years’  if  we  give 
below  the  previous  decisions  of  two  of  the 
eight  Councils. 

Telugu  Church  Council’s  attitude 

The  Telugu  Church  Council  had  resolv¬ 
ed  as  follows  on  July  4  : — ‘  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  certain  modifications  have 
been  effected  in  the  Scheme,  our  difficul¬ 
ties  with  regard  to  Historic  Episcopacy, 
open  door  for  Non-Historic  Episcopally 
Ordained  men,  and  the  Intercelebration  of 
Communion,  have  not  been  met,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  Council  has  come  to  the  point  of 
having  to  reject  the  Scheme  finally.  But 
with  the  d.sire  to  see  whether  the  joint 
Committee  on  Union  can  meet  our  wishes, 
and  to  study  the  Scheme  still  further,  and 
also  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  letter  is 
now  due  from  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Union  of  our  Mission  Board  and  Mother 
Church  in  England,  the  Council  decided 
to  postpone  final  action.  ’ 

Travancore’s  Rejection  of  the 
Scheme 

Having  received  the  request  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  S.  I.  U.  C.  for  a 
definite  opinion  on  the  Scheme,  the 
Travancore  Council  devoted  two  days  to 
cjnsidering  it,  and  after  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Scheme,  the  Council  noted 
‘  with  regret  that  it  does  not  yet  give 
effect  to  the  principle  of  the  absolute 
equality  of  the  ministries  of  the  negotiat  i  ng 
Churches,  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
negotiations  were  originally  started.  ’  The 
resolution  continued  : — 

‘The  Council  in  1920  approved  of  a  constitutional 
episcopacy  as  a  b^sis  of  the  Union  negotiations. 
Later,  when  the  historic  episcopate  became 
part  of  the  Scheme,  the  Council  followed  the 
negotiations  with  the  hope  that  it  might  be  so 
adapted  as  to  avoid  such  doctrines  and  implica¬ 
tions  as  are  unacceptable.  But  the  Council 
finds  withregret  that  these  doctrines  and  implica¬ 
tions  form  explicit  parts  of  the  present  Scheme, 
in  such  matters  as  the  conceptions  of  the  Church, 
the  Ministry,  the  Sacraments,  and  Membership, 
affecting  also  Worship  and  Organisation  and 
relations  with  other  Churches.  The  Council  finds 
that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  laymen  in  the 
spiritual  service  and  in  the  government  of  the 
Church  are  curtailed  in  the  Scheme.  The  Council 
is  unable  to  approve  of  the  Scheme  in  its  present 
form,  and  is  of  opinion  that  negotiations  can 


hopefully  proceed  only  if  the  defects  indicated 
above  are  remedied,  and  substantial  modifications 
are  made,  so  as  to  secure  fellowship  with  all  the 
evangelical  Churches  and  the  unequivocal  and 
unconditional  recognition  of  the  absolute  equality 
of  the  ministries  and  membership  of  the  uniting 
Churches.  The  parts  of  the  Scheme  which  deny 
that  equality  are  such  as  the  following:-the  entire 
ministry  will  after  thirty  years  be  episcopally 
ordained,  a  bishop  is  to  take  part  in  every 
ordination,  opportunity  is  given  for  the  exclusion 
of  presbyters  from  taking  part  in  the  consecration 
of  a  bishop  The  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the 
immediate  introduction  of  interchange  of  pulpits, 
intercommunion  and  intercelebration  would 
indicate  a  lull  and  formal  recognition  of  the 
equality  of  the  ministries  and  of  the  spiritual 
unity  that  exists  at  present,  and  would  serve  as 
preparation  for  union  in  due  course.’ 


WESTERN  INDIA  BIBLE  WEEK 

By  Mr  C.  Stephen  Cox 

November  3  to  10,  1935 

The  Committee  of  the  British  and  For¬ 
eign  Bible  Soci.-ty  (Bombay  Auxiliary) 
has  resolved  to  invite  th9  Missions  and 
Onurchss  of  W.stern  India  to  take  part  in 
a  united  ca  npaigu  of  Scripture  distribu¬ 
tion  during  the  above  period.  The  objects 
of  the  Bible  Week  may  be  summarised  as 
follows  : — 

(1)  To  reach  people  and  districts  hitherto 
insufficiently  visited,  or  entirely  untouched, 
by  present  colpcrtage  methods. 

(2)  To  counteract  the  influence  of  cheap 
secular  literature,  definitely  harmful  in 
character,  which  is  finding  an  increasingly 
wide  circulation  throughout  Iadia. 

(  3  )  To  emphasise  the  value  of  Scripture  distri¬ 
bution  as  an  effective  means  of  evangelism 
and  worthy  of  a  more  prominent  place  in 
the  evangelistic  programme  of  missions 
and  churcnes. 

(4)  To  encourage  voluntary  service  and  in¬ 
dividual  witness  on  the  part  of  all  members 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

(  5  )  To  co-operate  with  the  National  Christian 
Council  in  its  projected  programme  for  a 
Forward  Movement  in  Evangelism. 

Dr  Azariah’s  Appeal  To  Church 
Members 

The  sugges.ion  put  forward  by  the 
Bishop  of  Dornakal  in  the  recent  appeal 
issued  by  the  N.  C.  C.  should  be  the  aim  of 
each  group  taking  part  in  the  campaign, 
namely,  ‘  to  place  a  Gospel  portion  in  the 
hands  of  every  litercde  person  in  the  area  for 
which  the  local  Church  is  responsible.'  It  is 
suggested  that  every  Church  member 
should  endeavour  to  sail  five  Gospel  por¬ 
tions  during  the  week.  Many  will  find 
it  possible  to  dispose  of  a  much  larger 
number.  In  order  to  encourage  this  ideal, 
and  help  to  defray  such  local  expense  as 
may  be  incurred,  the  Bible  Society  is 
prepared  to  issue  portions  to  the  Churches 
for  re-sale  at  the  special  rate  of  five  for 
one  anna  during  the  campaign.  This 
concession  does  not  apply  to  supplies 
purchased  for  regular  colportage  work  for 
which  the  usual  discount  of  1 24%  is 
allowed. 

Every  Christian  Called  To  Work 
For  Christ 

While  the  main  emphasis  of  the  camp¬ 
aign  should  be  upon  the  voluntary  service 
and  witness  of  individuals  and  Churches, 
it  is  hoped  that  Mission  workers  will  also 
take  an  active  share  in  it.  The  Committee 
records  with  thankfulness  its  appreciation 
of  the  work  being  done  by  salaried  workers 
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The  Organ  of  the  following  §ix 
Missionary  Organisations  working  in 
the  area  of  the  Bombay  Representa- 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  METHOD  IN  THE  ELECTION  OF  BISHOPS 


The  chief  point  at  issue,  so  far  as  the 
United  Church  of  Northern  India  is  con¬ 
cerned,  in  the  projected  union  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Southern 
Asia,  the  Churches  associated  with  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  India  and 
with  the  London  Missionary  Society  in 
Bengal,  is  the  question  regarding  General 
Superintendents  or  Bishops  in  the  New 
United  Church.  We  hope  that  many 
people  are  giving  their  best  thought  to 
this  important  matter.  A  decision  to 
make  Bishops  or  General  Superintendents 
a  part  of  the  Church  organization  will  be 
for  the  Church  of  Northern  India  a  very 
considerable  innovation.  If  the  change  is 
going  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  Church  it 
should  nevertheless  be  done  without  hesita¬ 
tion  ;  if  it  is  not  going  to  be  for  the  good 
of  the  Church  it  should  be  as  decidedly 
rejected 

Consideration  of  the  matter  is  probably 
facilitated  and  made  fruitful  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to1  be  concrete,  more  than  in  any  other 
way.  We  should  try  therefore  to  envis¬ 
age  how,  in  the  particular  circumstances 
of  our  Indian  Church  life,  a  Genera] 
Superintendent  or  Bishop  would  fit  in,  how 
he  would  help  to  make  things  run  effic¬ 
iently  and  smoothly  and  progressively,  or 
the  reverse. 

Another  thing  which  we  ought  to  try  to 
envisage  clearly  is  the  method  by  which 
Bishops  or  General  Superintendents  would 
have  to  be  elected  and  appointed.  Since 
it  is  bound  to  be  an  office  of  great  influ¬ 
ence  and  importance,  the  method  of  elec¬ 
tion  must  be  a  matter  of  vital  moment.  It 
will  be  of  first  importance  to  have  a 
method  of  election  that  will  give  the  best 
chance  of  putting  the  right  man  in  the 
position  of  superintendence. 

Election  by  Presbytery  or  Synod  ? 

The  draft  constitution  which  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  before  the  Churches  and  which  issued 
from  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  Joint 
Council  says  with  regard  to  the  election  of 
Bishops  that  it  will  be  the  function  of  the 
General  Assembly  “  to  arrange  for  the 
election  and  consecration  cf  Bishops  or 
General  Superintendents,  from  time  to 
time,  from  among  the  Presbyters  of  the 
Church,  provide  for  their  support,  and 
determine  their  powers,  functions,  areas 
and  residences  ;  to  determine  the  length  of 
service  and  time  of  retirement  of  Bishops 
or  General  Superintendents.”  This  state¬ 
ment  does  not  say  who  is  to  elect  or  what 
the  method  is  to  be,  so  it  is  clear  that  the 
matter  has  to  be  thought  out  from  the 


beginning.  It  seems  to  us  very  doubtful 
whether  an  open  election  on  the  floor  of 
the  Assembly  would  be  a  desirable  proce¬ 
dure  or  one  calculated  to  provide  the 
Church  with  the  man  best  fitted  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  General 
Superintendent.  Members  from  the 
different  parts  of  India  would  not  be  suffic¬ 
iently  well  known  to  one  another  and 
there  would  be  a  likelihood  of  wire-pull¬ 
ing  and  the  intrusion  of  irrelevant  issues. 

Recommendations  regarding  the  Synod 
areas  for  the  United  Church  are,  we 
understand,  at  present  being  prepared  and 
it  seems  to  us  that  this  would  have  a  close 
bearing  on  the  electoral  method.  If  the 
Synod  areas  are  carved  out  on  the  lines  of 
large,  homogeneous,  language  divisions 
then  there  would  be  much  to  be  said  for 
making  the  Synod  the  electing  body.  Pre¬ 
sumably  a  General  Superintendent  would 
be  allocated  to  each  Synod.  The  members 
of  each  Synod  would  speak  the  same 
language  and  might  bo  expected  to  be 
fairly  acquainted  with  the  reputation  and 
the  qualifications  of  possible  Bishops. 

The  Double  Selection  Process 

There  is  much  virtue  in  such  a  method 
of  election  as  would  proceed  by  having 
one  body  select  a  number  of  persons  re¬ 
garded  as  suitable  and  then  having  a  small 
body  composed  of  the  wisest  and  best 
people  the  Church  can  produce  to  make  the 
final  selection  from  that  list.  Thus  if  a 
General  Superintendent  has  to  be  appointed 
for  a  particular  Synod,  the  Synod  would 
present  its  panel  of  names  and  then  the 
small  body  that  was  to  make  the  final 
choice  would  consider  the  matter  very 
carefully  and  select  the  person  who  seemed 
to  be  best  suited  for  the  office. 

The  Final  Selectors 

How  would  the  body  in  whose  hands 
the  final  selection  lies  be  composed  ?  This 
is  a  difficult  question.  It  would  hardly  be 
wise  to  entrust  the  task  to  the  existing 
Bishops  for  that  would  tend  to  stereotize  a 
type,  and  there  would  probably  come  times 
when  the  need  was  for  leaders  of  a  different 
type,  with  different  outlook  and  fresh  ideas. 
Could  the  final  choice  be  left  to  the  Mode¬ 
rator  of  the  General  Assembly  ?  That 
might  work  well  if  the  Moderator  were  a 
very  wise  man  who  knew  how  to  get  the 
right  kind  of  advice  from  the  right  kind 
of  advisors.  But  the  Moderator  will  not 
always  be  the  person  best  fitted  to  make 
final  choice,  and  besides  he  is  not  likely  to 
have  any  intimate  knowledge  of  men  and 
affairs  outside  of  his  own  language  area. 
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It  is  essential  that  those  who  have  to 
make  the  final  choice  should  have  real 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
district  where  the  new  Bishop’s  lot  will  be 
cast,  and  that  they  should  be  persons  of 
practical  commonsense  and  of  true  spiri¬ 
tual  insight.  But  a  consideration  of  these 
qualifications  at  once  suggests  the  diffi¬ 
culty  that  the  names  of  persons  of  that 
sort  are  almost  sure  to  be  among  those 
sent  up  to  the  body  of  final  selectors  as 
candidates,  and  in  that  case  they  could, 
not  be  on  the  selecting  body. 

It  is  clear  then  that  even  if  we  decide 
that  we  must  have  Bishops,  the  business  is 
not  finished.  For  there  remains  this  very 
difficult  question  of  finding  out  a  method 
that  will  be  likely  to  give  the  Church  the 
kind  of  Bishops  who  will  be  really  suitable. 
Methods  of  Election  in  the  ©hurefo  of 
India,  Burma  and  (Ceylon 
The  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  India, 
Burma  find  Ceylon  are  henceforth  to  be 
elected,  and  it  is  apparently  left  to  the 
individual  Diocesan  Councils  to  decide 
the  method  of  election.  In  thinking  about 
our  own  problem  it  may  help  us  to  take 
note  of  five  possible  methods  of  election, 
which  are  mentioned  in  an  article., 
by  the  Rev.  F.  Cowburn,  entitled 
Election  of  Bishops,  which  appears  in  the 
Bombay  Diocesan  Magazine  for  October, 
1S36.  These  are  :  (1)  direct  election  by 
the  Diocesan  Council;  (2)  election  by  &n 
electoral  body  appointed  by  the  Diocesan 
Council  ;  (3)  election  by  the  Diocesan 
Council  of  persons  out  of  whom  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  Bishops  of  the  Province  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Council  shall  together  with  the 
Metropolitan  appoint  a  Bishop  for  the 
Diocese  ;  (4)  election  by  the  Diocesan 
Council  of  a  committee  of  Bishops  of  the 
Province  who  shall  together  with  the 
Metropolitan  appoint  a  Bishop  for  the 
Diocese;  (5)  submission  of  names  by  an 
electoral  body  appointed  by  the  Diocesan 
Council  and  the  final  choice  made  by  a 
committee  of  Bishops  elected  by  the  Dio¬ 
cesan  Council 
The  Direct  Method 
The  Bombay  Diocesan  Council  has 
adopted  the  first  method,  i.e.  the  method  of 
direct  election,  for  the  way  of  electing  its 
future  Bishop,  though  there  seems  to  be  a 
likelihood  of  the  decision  being  reconsid¬ 
ered.  For  election  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  whole  house  is  required,  and  majo¬ 
rities  among  both  clergy  and  laity.  The 
ground  upon  which  the  Bombay  Diocesan 
Council  adopted  the  first  method  was 
because  it  alone  reserves  to  the  Diocese 
the  full  right  that  it  has  been  accorded  of 
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electing  its  own  Bishop  while  other 
methods  dilute  the  privilege  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  The  writer  in  the  Diocesan 
Magazine  is  of  opinion  that  this  method 
of  direct  election  is  likely  to  be  successful 
only  ‘‘if  the  Council  was  more  or  less 
agreed  on  some  outstanding  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Bishop.  ’  If  there  were  two 
or  more  outstanding  men  available  for 
election,  he  thinks  the  election  would  fail, 

“  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  successful 
candidate  must  receive  a  majority  in  both 
the  house  of  clergy  and  the  house  of  laity, 
together  with  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
whole  house.  If  such  an  election  should 
fail  then  by  the  terms  of  method  1  the 
Diocese  would  lose  its  right  to  appoint 
and  this  right  would  be  exercised  by  the 
Metropolitan  and  two  other  Bishops  of  the 
Province,  which  is  practically  method  4.” 
Tike  Electoral  Body  Method 
As  regards  the  second  method,  i.e.  elect¬ 
ing  the  Bishop  by  means  of  a  body  speci¬ 
ally  elected  for  that  purpose,  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  electoral  body  has  to  be  care¬ 
fully  arranged.  On  this  point  the  writer 
in  the  Diocesan  Megazine  says  that  “  such 
an.  electoral  body  ought  rightly  to  be  fairly 
representative  of  the  chaplains  and  various 
societies  of  the  Diocese,  and  the  number  of 
such  representatives  would  have  to  be  in 
proportion  say  to  the  number  of  clergy 
and  parishes  which  they  represent  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  whole  Diocese.” 

The  Method  of  submitting  Names  to 
a  Sommittee  of  Bishops 
As  regards  the  3rd  method,  i.  e.  where 
4he  Diocesan  Council  submits  names  and 
also  appoints  a  committee  of  Bishops  to 
make  the  final  choice,  it  seems  that  the 
procedure  would  be  to  let  any  nominations 
be  voted  on  in  the  Diocesan  Council  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  signed  by  at  least  five 
members  of  the  Council;  to  indicate  the 
number  of  votes  received  by  each  candi¬ 
date  in  the  Council :  and  then  to  have  the 
committee  of  Bishops  consider  the  four 
names  that  have  the  largest  number  of 
votes  and  make  their  decision  among  them. 
The  Rev.  R.  P.  S.  Waddy’s  View 
The  Editor  of  the  Bombay  Diocesan 
Magazine,  the  Rev.  R.  P.  S,  Waddy,  in  the 
Nbwmber  number  expresses  his  opinion 
on  the'  election  of  Bishops.  He  objects  to 
direct  election  in  the  Council  because  he 
fears  that  it  will  involve  an  unseemly 
bandying  about  of  personalities  and 
because  he  does  not  believe  that  the  method 
works  well  in  practise.  “  Direct  election,” 
he  writes,  “  is  the  method  adopted  in  Aus¬ 
tralia;  and  it  is  a  shocking  advertisement 
for  ft.  Wire-pulling,  pledges,  arrangements 
behind  the  scenes,  voting  on.  strict  party 
lines— the  mud  gets  well  stirred  all  too 
often"  He  therefore  thinks  it  best  to  have 
an  electoral  body,  clerical  and  lay,  repre¬ 
senting  every  part  of  the  diocese,  who  will 
debate  in  camera.  “We  can,  ”  he  says, 
“  choose  men  whom  we  trust ;  if  there  is  a 
suitable  man  in  the  diocese  they  will 
nominate  him,  if  there  is  not  they  are 
more  likely  to  avoid  choosing  a  dud.  They 
may  either  elect  directly,  or  (  as  I  would 
prefer  )  choose  men  who  would  be  accept¬ 
able  and  send  their  names  to  a  committee 
of  bishops  who  would  make  the  final 


choice.  If  there  is  an  outstanding  man 
they  need  only  send  one  name.” 

The  mast  suitable  Method 

In  the  case  of  a  Church  organized  in  the 
way  in  which  the  new  United  Church  is 
likely  to  be  organized,  if  there  are  to  be 
elected  Bishops  or  General  Superintendents 
the  best  result  would  probably  be  obtained 
by  having  the  Synod  or  local  area  over 
which  the  Bishop  is  to  have  superintend¬ 
ence  nominate  a  number  c.f  candidates 
and  also  elect  a  body  of  final  selectors, 
which  body  would  be  elected  from  a  panel 
of  names  supplied  by  the  General  Assembly 
or  its  Executive  Committee.  Tho  princi¬ 
ples  requiring  to  be  observed  in  the 
appointment  are  that  the  person  appointed 
must  be  acceptable  to  the  Courch  in  the 
area  over  which  he  is  to  superintend;  he 
must  be  selected  in  a  way  that  will  ensure 
that  real  knowledge  of  the  man  and  of 
the  conditions  in  which  he  will  have  to 
exercise  his  ministry  is  brought  into  play  ; 
and  the  final  choice  must  be  made  by 
persons  who  are  guaranteed  to  bring 
to  bear  a  point  of  view  that  will  be 
untrammelled  by  local  complications  and 
that  will  maintain  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  Church. 

J.  K. 

MASS  MOVEMENT  SURVEY 
REPORT  FOR  MID-INDIA 

This  report  by  Bishop  J.  W.  Pickett,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  D.  /.  McGavran  and  the  Rev. 
G.  H.  Singh  is  described  as  a  “a  study  of 
nine  areas  in  Mid  India  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  how  mass  movements  begin,  are 
arrested,  revive  and  go  forward  to  the 
upbuilding  of  great  Churches.”  The  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  study  arose  in  the  Mid-India 
Christian  Council  and  the  plans  were 
formulated  under  its  auspices.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  was  carried  out  in  January 
and  February  of  this  year.  In  the  course 
of  their  inquiry  the  investigators  were 
brought  into  touch  with  the  work  of  the 
following  Churches  and  Missions, — the 
India  Mission  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the 
United  Church  of  Northern  India  and  the 
United  Church  of  Canada  Mission,  the 
American  Mennonite  Mission,  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Synod  of  North  America,  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Mission 
and  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
all  who  are  in  any  way  concerned  with 
Church  or  Mission  policy  should  obtain 
possession  of  this  report  and  consider 
carefully  its  facts  and  its  arguments  and 
its  recommendations.  It  has  the  import¬ 
ance  which  a  right  or  a  wrong  strategy 
has  in  a  campaign. 

We  proceed  to  state  briefly  what  seem  to 
us  to  be  the  salient  points  of  this  striking 
report. 

(1)  It  reminds  us  in  several  passages 
of  the  miserable  plight  of  the  outcastes. 
The  following  quotation  will  serve  to 
indicate  this  aspect :  “  The  Balahis  are  a 
depressed  class  people  upon  whom  Hindu¬ 
ism  has  laid  a  very  cruel  hand.  They  are 
labourers,  weavers  and  village  watchmen 
found  in  the  Nimar  and  Hoshangabad 


regions  of  Central  Provinces  and  of 
Central  India.  There  are  about  60,000  of 
them  in  the  Central  Provinces  portion  and 
about  70,000  in  the  Central  India  portion 
of  the  Narbadda  River  Valley. ..The  Bala¬ 
his  are  denied  the  use  of  village  wells. 
The  village  barber  will  not  cut  their  hair. 
They  may  not  enter  any  Hindu  temple. 
The  village  tailor  will  not  sew  any  clothes 
once  worn  by  a  Balahi.  They  have  until 
recently  been  denied  the  use  of  village 
schools  and  in  a  time  not  far  distant 
they  had  to  wear  an  earthen  spi- 
toon  in  which  to  spit  lest  they  defile 
the  ground,  while  down  from  their  backs 
hung  a  broom  to  erase  the  imprint  of  their 
feet  from  the  roads  lest  some  caste  Hindu 
walking  thereon  should  be  rendered  im¬ 
pure.  Being  oppressed  they  are  naturally 
driven  to  extreme  means  of  livelihood. 
They  eat  carrion,  and  the  leavings  of 
feasts.  They  take  the  cloth  which  covers 
the  corpse  on  its  way  to  the  burning  ghat. 
And  this  is  not  to  mention  the  scars  and 
distortions  of  personality  which  come 
to  any  people  who  are  held  generation 
after  generation  in  a  position  of  degrada¬ 
tion  and  shame.  The  Balahis  are  victims 
of  Hinduism,  for  the  most  part  so 
thoroughly  victimized  that  they  accept 
their  position  as  inevitable,  and  ordained 
by  God.  ” 

(2)  The  report  draws  pointed  attention 
to  the  greatness  of  the  opportunity  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  present  openness  of  many 
great  groups  in  India.  For  example  it 
says  that  with  regard  to  the  Bhils  there  is 
everywhere  “  not  only  interest  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  but  a  desire  for  association  with 
Christians  and  an  apparent  conviction 
that  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  an  effort  to 
follow  Him  are  necessary  to  the  highest 
welfare.”  The  movement  among  the 
Bhils  is  declared  to  present  a  challenge 
and  opportunity  such  as  have  rarely  been 
given  to  any  Church  or  Mission.  The 
possibility  of  a  mighty  Bhil  Church  of 
500,000  coming  into  existence  in  the  years 
immediately  ahead  is  stated  to  be  a 
possibility. 

(3)  Great  stress  is  laid  in  the  report  on 
the  desirability  of  securing  the  conversion 
of  groups  of  individuals,  who  will  continue 
to  reside  amongst  their  fellow-caste  people. 
The  policy  of  removing  converts  from 
their  natural  environment  is  vigorously 
condemned.  It  is  argued  that  the  segre¬ 
gation  of  converts  in  Christian  institutions 
and  special  Christian  locations  is  a  great 
and  almost  fatal  hindrance  to  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  Christianity.  Such  a  policy  leads 
to  the  idea  that  becoming  a  Christian 
means — “(a)  leaving  one’s  people  and 
going  to  live  at  the  mission  settlement  ; 

(b)  leaving  one’s  old  landlord  (feudal  lord) 
and  becoming  the  follower  of  the  bene¬ 
volent  Padre  Sahib,  who  thereupon  becomes 
at  least  partly  responsible  to  see  that  his 
followers  have  work  and  enough  to  eat; 

(c)  living  a  life  free  from  persecution  in  a 
community  richly  served  by  foreign  funds 
(schools,  dispensaries,  famine  relief, 
etc.).”  This  segregation  policy  may 
produce  people  who  know  and  practice 
the  Christian  religion,  but  it  makes 
them  so  different  from  their  natural 
neighbours  that  they  do  not  and  probably 
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cannot  mix  with  them  in  any  effective 
way.  Moreover  the  segregated  Christians 
tend  inevitably  to  look  on  the  Mission  as 
a  ma-bap,  and  becoming  a  Christian  tends 
to  become  synonymous  with  “getting 
help”.  The  report  puts  matters  in  right 
order  and  perspective  when  it  says  :  “The 
only  way  out,  we  believe,  is  group  in¬ 
gatherings  of  sufficient  size  and  strength 
so  that  the  economic  life  of  the  people 
remains  substantially  what  it  was  before, 
ar.d  improves  not  as  a  result  of  Mission 
aid,  but  as  a  natural  outcome  of  a  changed 
nature,  a  co-operative  outlook,  a  release 
from  the  shackles  of  inferiority  complexes 
and  from  oppressed  mentality.  Only 
under  such  circumstances  is  the  great  gift 
seen  to  be  the  Church,  the  Book,  the  Ee- 
deemer  and  His  liberating  religion.  Only 
so  will  the  auxiliary  services  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  movement,  education,  medicine,  rural 
uplift  and  the  like,  find  their  proper  place 
and  be  seen  by  all  to  be  essentially  second¬ 
ary.  They  are  not  Christianity.  They 
are  what  Christianity  makes  possible.” 

(4)  In  accordance  with  this  attitude, 
the  report  lays  great  stress  on  making  the 
worship  of  God  central.  “  Our  observa¬ 
tions”,  they  say,  ‘in  studies  of  Chris¬ 
tian  work  with  illiterate  communities  in 
group  or  mass  movements  have  taught  us 
that  the  greatest  force  for  personal  recon¬ 
struction  is  the  worship  of  God  in  terms 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.”  They 
add  that  to  be  effective  the  converts  must 
themselves  participate  in  worship.  “  To 
see  the  preacher  worship  God  is  of  little 
value.  If  the  converts  are  to  worship,  the 
service  must  have  meaning  and  appeal  for 
tliem.. '.A  liturgy  seems  to  be  necessary  for 
illiterate  people,  if  they  are  to  participate 
freely  in  the  services.  As  elements  ! 
in  the  liturgy,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the 
Apostles  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  Beatitudes,  St.  Paul’s  Ode  to  Love,  a 
General  Confession  of  Sin  and  various 
collects  have  been  found  valuable.  Order¬ 
liness  and  reverence  are  essential.” 

( 5 )  The  need  for  co-operation  is  em¬ 
phasized  in  several  places.  For  example 
the  suggestion  is  made  that  in  the  Balahi 
area  an  Evangelistic  Council  should  be 
formed.  “  Its  actions  would  be  strictly 
advisory.  Its  purpose  would  be  to  pool 
experience,  and  to  help  carry  fire  from  one 
section  of  the  field  to  other  sections  of  the 
field.  At  the  will  of  the  Missions  con¬ 
cerned,  forces  might  be  lent  from  one  area 
to  another,  to  conserve  some  rapid  growth, 
or  to  start  the  movement  where  it  was 
quiescent.” 

(  6  )  For  the  upbuilding  of  the  Christain 
life  cf  the  new  Christians  lay  leadership, 
trained  and  unpaid,  should  be  developed. 
Speaking  of  the  Jagdishpur  area,  the 
report  says  that  in  25  villages  the  tradi¬ 
tion  has  been  established  that  “the  service 
of  God  and  the  Church  is  a  privilege,  not 
a  source  of  income.  This  tradition  should 
be  sedulously  cultivated  in  the  years 
ahead.  It  will  be  invaluable  as  expansion 
takes  place.”  Other  things  that  will  help 
towards  the  upbuilding  of  a  strong 
Church  are  the  persistent  encouragement 
of  the  reading  and  teaching  of  the  Bible 


and  a  programme  of  regular  worship 
which  should  be  daily  if  possible. 

( 7  )  Finally  we  would  mention  the 
emphasis  which  the  report  places  upon 
co-operation  with  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is 
the  only  real  bringer  about  of  mass  move¬ 
ments.  The  study  of  mass  movements  is 
declared  to  have  revealed  the  following 
principles  in  accordance  with  which  God 
has  redeemed  numerous  peoples  and  built 
great  Churches:  (a)  certain  peoples  are 
prepared  by  God  for  widespread  acceptance 
of  His  Word  ;  (  b  )  faith  that  God’s  grace 
can  and  will  operate  among  the  approach¬ 
able  peoples — a  faith  that  can  be  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  many  victorious  illustrations 
of  what  has  happened  among  other  similar 
peoples  ;  (  c  )  belief  on  the  part  of  coverts 
that  they  can  expect  God  to  bring  in  their 
relatives  and  friends  ;  (  d  )  widespread 
and  continuous  prayer  for  ingathering  of 
peoples  into  the  fold  of  Christ. 

This  Mass  Movement  Suivey  Report  for 
Mid-India  is  a  booklet  of  65  pages.  Its 
price  is  eight  annas  (  post  free  ).  It  can 
be  obtained  from  The  Mission  Press, 
Jubbulpore,  C.  P. 

J.  K. 


BIBLE  SOCIETY  DAY  OF  PRAYER  : 

6th  December,  1936 

The  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  the 
Seven  Auxiliaries  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  India  and  Ceylon 
and  the  General  Secretary  for  India  and  Cey¬ 
lon  have  issued  the  following  statement. 

By  long  custom,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  the  Second  Sunday  in  Advent, 
which  this  year  falls  on  December  6,  has 
been  observed  by  Christians  as  a  day  of 
special  thanksgiving  and  prayer  for  the 
work  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  More  than  any  other  organisa¬ 
tion  it  has  been  used  by  God  for  the  circul¬ 
ation  of  the  Scriptures  throughout  the 
world  in  many  languages :  the  total  num¬ 
ber  in  which  the  Society  has  produced 
versions  is  now  705.  In  India  and  Ceylon 
the  Society  supplies  the  versions  that  are 
used  by  all  the  missionary  societies,  at  a 
price  that  brings  them  within  the  reach  of 
the  poorest.  It  accepts  responsibility  for 
translation  and  revision  where  revision  is 
necessary,  and  it  does  a  great  work  of 
of  distribution,  both  through  its  own  Col¬ 
porteurs  and  by  helping  other  agencies. 

If  there  is  cause  for  thanksgiving,  the 
world’s  desperate  need  calls  also  for 
prayer  that  the  knowledge  of  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
Gospel  of  His  grace,  may  become  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  not  only  in 
India  and  Ceylon,  but  in  all  the  lands  of 
the  earth. 

We,  therefore,  issue  this  call  to  all  our 
fellow-Christians  to  join  on  December 
the  6th.  in  thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  God 
for  His  continued  blessing  on  the  work  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

The  following  subjects  for  Thanksgiving 
and  Prayer  are  appended  as  suggestions 
for  those  who  may  care  to  use  them : — 

Let  us  thank  God 

( 1 )  that  He  put  into  the  hearts  of 
godly  men  to  found  this  Society  over  130 
years  ago,  so  that  all  Christians  may 


unite  in  giving  the  Word  of  God  tc  a 
needy  woild ; 

(  2  )  that  during  all  these  years  the 
Society  has  received  sufficient  support  of 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  its  essential 
service  through  the  free-will  offerings  of 
His  servants  in  many  lands  ; 

(  3  )  that  men  have  been  led  to  lay  their 
gifts  of  scholarship  at  His  feet,  and  with 
patience  and  insight  and  humility  have 
produced  translations  of  the  Word  whieh 
have  been  used  to  bring  light  into  dark 
places ; 

(  4  )  that  multitudes  of  unknown  men 
and  women  have  joyfully  given  of  their 
time  and  energy  to  the  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures  in  many  parts  of  India  and 
Ceylon  ; 

( 5 )  above  all  for  the  evidence  that 
through  the  printed  Word  men  still  see  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  the  light  of  the 
glory  of  God. 

Lei  us  pray  to  God 

( 1  )  that  his  blessing  may  continue  to 
rest  upon  the  officers  and  committees  of 
the  Society  in  India  and  Ceylon,  and  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  that  in  all  their  counsels  they  may 
be  swift  to  recognize  and  courageous  to 
obey  the  guidance  of  His  Spirit ; 

( 2 )  that  all  engaged  in  the  work  of 
translating  the  Scriptures  may  be  inspired 
by  the  same  Spirit,  so  that  through  the 
words  they  use  the  divine  meaning  may 
shine  forth ; 

(  3  )  that  all  who  distribute  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  may  so  conduct  themselves  that  the 
written  Word  shall  he  illuminated  by 
their  lives; 

(  4  )  that  increasingly  all  who  profess 
and  call  themselves  Christians  may  allow 
themselves  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of 
Christ,  and  in  obedience  to  it  find  the 
peace  of  God  and  the  meaning  of  life; 

( 5  )  that  men  of  every  creed  and  race 
may  find  in  the  Bible  the  solution  of  the 
problems  that  vex  them,  so  that  throughout 
the  world  the  kingdom  of  God  may  come 
and  His  Will  be  done,  even  as  it  is  in 
Heaven. 


R  Collection  of  the  Parables  cf  Jesus 

The  second  edition  of  a  useful  and  attrac¬ 
tive  Marathi  pamphlet  containing  four¬ 
teen  of  the  parables  of  Jesus,  entitled 

has  Just  been  issued.  It  has  been 
found  very  acceptable  and  6.000  copies 
were  sold  last  year.  An  illustration  accom¬ 
panies  the  text  of  each  of  the  parables  that 
are  given.  The  price  is  one  pice  per  copy; 
Rs.  2  for  a  hundred  copies;  Rs.  20  for  a 
thousand  copies.  Those  desiring  to  obtain 
this  pamphlet  should  write  to  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Otteson,  Dbarangaon,  E.  Khandesh. 

New  Marathi  Song  Booh 

for  Evangelistic  Campaigns 
Old  and  new;  classified;  good  type; 
well  bound ;  110  pages.  Price  nine  pies 
per  copy,  Rs.  4-4-0  per  100  copies  (plus 
postage).  Order  from  Rev.  S.  N.  Thorat, 
771  Bhavani  Petb,  Poona  1. 
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Constitution  of  Church  of  S.  India 

It  accepts  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  containing  all  things  necessary  to 
salvation  and  as  the  ultimate  standard  of  faith. 

It  accepts  the  Apostles’  Creed  and  the  Creed  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Nicene,  as  witnessing  to  and 
safeguarding  that  faith,  which  is  continuously  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  spiritual  experience  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  as  containing  a  sufficient  statement 
thereof  for  a  basis  of  union. 

The  Church  of  South  India  is  competent  to  issue 
supplementary  statements  concerning  the  faith  for 
the  guidance  of  its  teachers  and  the  edification  of  the 
faithful,  provided  that  such  statements  are  not  con¬ 
trary  to  the  truths  of  our  religion  revealed  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

6.  The  Sacraments  in  the  Church. — The 
Church  of  South  India  believes  that  the  Sacraments 
of  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  are  means 
of  grace  through  which  God  works  in  us,  and  that 
while  the  mercy  of  God  to  all  mankind  cannot  be 
limited,  there  is  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  the  plain 
command  that  men  should  follow  His  appointed 
way  of  salvation  by  a  definite  act  of  reception  into 
the  family  of  God  and  by  continued  acts  of  fellow¬ 
ship  with  Him  in  that  family,  and  that  this  teaching 
is  made  explicit  in  the  two  Sacraments  which  He 
has  given  us.  These  Sacraments  shall  be  minis¬ 
tered  in  the  Church  of  South  India  with  unfailing 
use  of  Christ’s  words  of  institution  and  of  the 
elements  ordained  by  Him. 

7.  The  Ministry  in  the  Church. — The  Church 
of  South  India  believes  that  the  Ministry  is  a  gift 
of  God  through  Christ  to  His  Church;  that  God 
Himself  calls  men  into  the  Ministry  through  His 
Holy  Spirit,  and  that  their  vocation  is  to  bring 
sinners  to  repentance  and  to  lead  God’s  people 
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in  worship,  prayer  and  praise,  and  through  pastoral 
ministrations,  the  preaching'  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
administration  of  the  Sacraments  (all  these  being 
made  effective  through  faith)  to  assist  men  to 
receive  the  saving  and  sanctifying  benefits  of  Christ 
and  to  fit  them  for  service;  and  it  believes  that  in 
ordination  God,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  His 
Church,  bestows  on  and  assures  to  those  whom  He 
has  called  and  His  Church  has  accepted  for  any 
particular  form  of  the  Ministry,  a  commission  for 
it  and  the  grace  appropriate  to  it. 

8.  Necessary  Elements  in  the  Life  of  the  Church 
of  South  India.—' The  Church  of  South  India 
recognizes  that  episcopal,  presbyteral,  and  congre¬ 
gational  elements  must  all  have  their  place  in  its 
older  of  life,  and  that  the  episcopate,  the  presby¬ 
ter,  and  the  congregation  of  the  faithful  should  all 
in  their  several  spheres  have  responsibility  and 
exercise  authority  in  the  life  and  work  of  the 
Church,  in  it.s  governance  and  administration,  in  its 
evangelistic  and  pastoral  work,  in  its  discipline,  and 
in  its  worship. 

9.  The  Congregation  in  the  Church  of  South 
India.  The  Church  of  South  India  accepts  the 
principle  that  as  the  Church  of  a  whole  region, 
being  in  fellowship  with  other  regional  Churches,  is 
ideally  the  embodiment  of  the  Church  Universal  in 
that  region,  and  as  similarly  the  Church  of  a  diocese 
as  a  living  part  of  a  regional  Church  is  the  Church 
Universal  expressing  its  one  life  in  that  diocese,  so 
also  in  the  purpose  of  God  every  local  group  of  the 
faithful  organized  for  Christian  life  and  worship  as 
a  congregation  or  pastorate  within  the  fellowship 
of  the  diocese,  represents  in  that  place  the  same 
one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church. 

Subject  tq  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution,  and 
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to  such  general  regulations  thereunder  as  may  he 
issued  in  any  matter  by  the  Synod  of  the  Church  or 
by  a  Diocesan  Council,  every  congregation  of  the 
Church  shall,  with  its  pastor,  be  responsible  for 
watching  over  its  members,  for  keeping  its  life  and 
doctrine  pure,  for  ordering  its  worship,  and  for  the 
proclaiming  of  the  Gospel  to  those  outside  the 
Church;  and  every  pastorate  shall  have  general  ad¬ 
ministrative  authority  within  its  area,  shall  have 
certain  responsibilities  in  Church  discipline,  and 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  its  judg¬ 
ment  both  as  to  the  appointment  of  its  pastor  and 
the  selection  of  candidates  for  ordination  from  that 
pastorate. 

10.  The  Presbiytemte  in  the  Church  of  South 
India. — The  Church  of  South  India  believes  that 
presbyters  are  specially  called  and  commissioned  by 
God  to  be  dispensers  of  His  Word  and  Sacraments, 
to  declare  His  message  of  pardon  to  penitent  sinners, 
to  build  up  the  members  of  the  Church  in  their 
most  holy  faith,  and,  through  the  councils  of  the 
Church  and  otherwise,  to  share  with  the  bishops  and 
lay  members  in  its  government  and  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  its  discipline. 

It  is  the  rule  of  the  Church  of  South  India  that 
none  except  presbyters  and  bishops  have  the  right 
to  celebrate  the  Holy  Communion. 

11.  The  Episcopate  in  the  Church  of  South 
India. — The  Church  of  South  India  accepts  and 
will  maintain  the  historic  episcopate  in  a  constitu¬ 
tional  form.  But  this  acceptance  does  not  commit 
it  to  any  particular  interpretation  of  episcopacy  or 
to  any  particular  view  or  belief  concerning  orders  of 
the  ministry,  and  it  will  not  require  the  acceptance 
of  any  such  particular  interpretation  or  view  as  a 
necessary  qualification  for  its  ministry. 
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The  meaning  in  which  the  Church  of  South  India 
thus  accepts  a  historic  and  constitutional  episcopacy 
is  that  in  it  : 

(i)  the  bishops  shall  perform  their  functions  in 
accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  Church, 
those  functions  being  named  and  defined 
in  the  later  chapters  of  this  Constitution; 

(ii)  the  bishops  shall  be  elected,  both  the  diocese 
concerned  in  each  particular  case  and  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  of  South  India  as 
a  whole  having  an  effective  voice  in  their 
appointment; 

(iii)  continuity  with  the  historic  episcopate  will 
be  effectively  maintained,  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that,  as  stated  above,  no  particular 
interpretation  of  the  historic  episcopate 
as  that  is  accepted  in  the  Church  of  South 
India  is  thereby  implied  or  shall  be  de¬ 
manded  from  any  minister  or  member  of 
the  Church;  and 

(iv)  every  ordination  of  presbyters  shall  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  the 
bishops  and  presbyters,  and  all  consecra¬ 
tions  of  bishops  shall  be  performed  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands  at  least  of  three  bishops. 

The  Church  of  South  India  believes  that  in  all 
01  dinations  and  consecrations  the  true  Ordainer  and 
Consecrator  is  God,  who,  in  response  to  the  prayers 
of  His  Church,  and  through  the  words  and  acts  of 
its  representatives,  commissions  and  empowers  for 
the  office  and  work  to  which  they  are  called  the 
persons  whom  it  has  selected. 

In  the  service  of  consecration  of  a  bishop  in  the 
Church  of  South  India,  the  person  to  be  con¬ 
secrated  shall  be  solemnly  presented  to  the  bishop 
presiding  at  the  consecration  by  two  presbyters  of 
the  diocese  to  which  he  is  to  be  appointed,  and  these 
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two  presbyters  shall  join  with  the  bishops  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  on  of  hands.  If,  however,  the  Diocesan  Council 
concerned  specially  so  determine,  hands  shall  be 
laid  on  by  the  bishops  only. 

Tn  making  this  provision  for  episcopal  ordination 
and  consecration,  the  Church  of  South  India  declares 
that  it  is  its  intention  and  determination  in  this 
manner  to  secure  the  unification  of  the  ministry, 
but  that  this  does  not  involve  the  denial  of  the 
validity  or  regularity  of  any  other  form  of  the  minis¬ 
try  ,  and  the  fact  that  other  Churches  do  not  follow 
the  rule  of  episcopal  ordination  will  not  in  itself 
preclude  it  from  holding  relations  of  communion 
and  fellowship  with  them. 


12.  The  Worship  of  the  Church  of  South 
India—  The  Church  of  South  India  will  aim  at 
conserving  for  the  common  benefit  whatever  of  good 
has  been  gained  in  the  separate  history  of  those 
Churches  from  which  it  has  been  formed,  and 
therefore  in  its  public  worship  will  retain  for  its  con¬ 
gregations  freedom  either  to  use  historic  forms  or 
not  to  do  so  as  may  best  conduce  to  edification  and 
to  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

No  forms  of  worship  which  before  the  union  have 
been  in  use  in  any  of  the  uniting  Churches  shall  be 
forbidden  in  the  Church  of  South  India,  nor  shall 
any  wonted  forms  be  changed  or  new  forms  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  worship  of  any  congregation  without 
the  agreement  of  the  pastor  and  the  congregation 
arrived  at  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  laid 
down  in  Chapter  X  of  this  Constitution. 

Subject  to  these  conditions,  and  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Constitution  and  any  special  regulations 
which  may  hereafter  be  issued  by  the  Synod  under 
the  Constitution  with  regard  to  the  services  of  ordi¬ 
nation  and  consecration  and  the  essential  elements 
or  central  parts  of  other  services,  especially  those  of 
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Baptism,  Holy  Communion  and  Marriage,  every 
pastor  and  congregation  shall  have  freedom  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  forms  of  their  public  worship. 

13.  Unity  in  Ministry  and  Life  within  the 
Church  of  South  India. — Every  presbyter  of  the 
Church  of  South  India  may  minister  and  celebrate 
the  Holy  Communion  in  any  church  of  the  united 
Church,  and  is  eligible  to  be  appointed  to  any  charge 
therein,  subject  only  to  the  subsequent  provisions  of 
this  section. 

The  Church  of  South  India  recognises  that  the 
act  of  union  has  initiated  a  process  of  growing  to¬ 
gether  into  one  life  and  of  advance  towards  complete 
spiritual  unity.  One  essential  condition  of  the 
attainment  of  such  complete  unity  is  that  all  the 
members  of  the  Church  should  be  willing  and  able 
to  receive  communion  equally  in  all  of  its  churches, 
and  it  is  the  resolve  of  the  Church  of  South  India  to 
do  all  in  its  power  to  that  end. 

But  it  is  convinced  that  this  can  only  take  place 
on  the  basis  of  freedom  of  opinion  on  debatable 
matters  and  respect  for  even  large  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  and  practice,  and  it  believes  that  this  freedom 
and  mutual  respect  can  be  safeguarded  not  by  the 
framing  of  detailed  regulations  but  by  assurances 
given  and  received  in  a  spirit  of  confidence  and 
love. 

The  Church  of  South  India  therefore  pledges  itself 
that  it  will  at  all  times  be  careful  not  to  allow  any 
over-riding  of  conscience  either  by  Church  autho¬ 
rities  or  by  majorities,  and  will  not  in  any  of  its 
administrative  acts  knowingly  transgress  the  long- 
established  traditions  of  any  of  the  Churches  from 
which  it  has  been  formed.  Neither  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship  or  ritual,  nor  a  ministry,  to  which  they  have 
not  been  accustomed,  or  to  which  they  conscien¬ 
tiously  object,  will  be  imposed  upon  any  congre¬ 
gation;  and  no  arrangements  with  regard  to  these 
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matters  will  knowingly  be  made,  either  generally 
or  in  particular  cases,  which  would  either  offend 
the  conscientious  convictions  of  persons  directly 
concerned,  or  which  would  hinder  the  development 
of  complete  unity  within  the  Church  or  imperil  its 
progress  towards  union  with  other  Churches. 

14.  The  Relations  of  the  Church  of  South  India 
with  other  Churches. — The  Church  of  South  India 
desires  to  he  permanently  in  full  communion  and 
fellowship  with  all  the  Churches  with  which  its 
constituent  groups  have  had  such  communion  and 
fellowship. 

Any  communicant  member  of  any  Church  with 
which  the  Church  of  South  India  has  relations  of 
fellowship  shall  be  at  liberty  to  partake  of  the  Holy 
Communion  in  any  church  of  the  Church  of  South 
India,  and  any  minister  of  such  a  church  shall  be 
free  as  a  visitor  to  minister  or  celebrate  the  Holy 
Communion  in  any  church  of  the  Church  of  South 
India,  if  he  is  invited  to  do  so. 

The  Church  of  South  India  will  also  gladly  accept 
invitations  to  send  delegates  as  visitors  to  the  assem¬ 
blies  or  other  representative  bodies  of  the  Churches 
through  whose  labours  its  constituent  groups  have 
come  into  being,  and  will  seek,  by  interchange  of 
visiting  delegates  or  such  other  means  as  may  be 
available,  to  promote  and  maintain  brotherly  rela¬ 
tions  with  other  Churches  in  India,  Burma  and 
Ceylon  and  to  work  towards  a  wider  union  of 
Churches  in  those  countries. 

15.  The  Relations  of  the  Ministers  and  Members 
of  the  Church  of  South  India  with  other 
Churches. — None  of  the  ministers  or  members  of 
the  Church  of  South  India  shall  because  of  the  union 
forego  any  rights  with  regard  to  inter-communion 
and  inter-celebration  which  they  possessed  before 
the  union. 
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Every  minister  of  the  Church  of  South  India  who 
wras  ordained  outside  its  area  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
retain  the  ecclesiastical  status  (e.g.,  connection  with 
a  home  presbytery  or  conference)  which  he  had 
before  the  union  in  the  Church  in  which  he  was 
ordained,  subject  to  such  arrangements  between  the 
Church  of  South  India  and  any  of  the  Churches  con¬ 
cerned  as  may  be  found  necessary,  and  provided  that 
he  shall  not  by  any  such  arrangement  be  released 
from  the  obligations  of  his  position  as  a  minister  of 
the  Church  of  South  India. 

Every  minister  of  the  Church  of  South  India 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  exercise  any  ministry  in  a 
Church  outside  its  area  which  he  was  entitled  to 
exercise  before  the  union,  provided  that  that  Church 

permit  him  to  do  so.  . 

Every  minister  of  the  Church  of  South  India  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  minister  and  to  celebrate  the  Holy 
Communion  in  any  church  of  a  ChurGh  with  which 
any  of  the  uniting  Churches  have  enjoyed  relations 
of 'fellowship,  if  he  is  invited  to  do  so. 

In  all  these,  as  in  other  matters,  the  Church  of 
South  India  desires  to  avoid  on  the  one  hand  any 
encouragement  of  license  or  condonation  of  breaches 
of  Church  comity  and  fellowship,  and  on  the  other 
hand  any  unchristian  rigidity  in  its  regulations  or 
in  their  application;  and  in  all  its  actions  it  will 
seek  the  preservation  of  unity  within,  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  wider  union,  and  the  avoidance  of  imme¬ 
diate  contests  on  particular  cases. 

16.  The  Relations  of  the  Church  of  South  India 
with  the  Church  of  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon. — In 
view  of  the  special  obligations  of  the  Church  of 
India,  Burma  and  Ceylon  under  the  Indian  Church 
Act  1927  in  respect  of  the  churches  known  as  ‘main¬ 
tained  churches’  and  their  congregations,  and 
chaplains  and  other  clergy  in  charge  of  those  congre¬ 
gations,  the  Church  of  South  India  will  make  all 
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necessary  provisions,  whether  in  this  Constitution 
or  otherwise,  for  carrying  out  these  obligations 
within  its  area. 

The  Church  of  South  India  desires  that  the  most 
cordial  relations  shall  always  exist  between  itself 
and  the  Church  of  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon,  and 
that  whenever  need  arises,  suitable  arrangements 
shall  be  made  for  taking  counsel  together. 

17 .  The  Relations  of  the  Church  of  South  India 
with  the  Methodist  Church  and  the  United  Church 
of  North  India. — The  Church  of  South  India  will 
make  all  necessary  provisions,  whether  in  this 
Constitution  or  otherwise,  for  the  continuance  in 
military  cantonments  of  the  ministry  now  carried 
on  therein  by  the  Methodist  Church  in  co-operation 
with  the  Superintending  Methodist  Chaplain  in 
India  and  the  Methodist  Church  authorities  in 
England. 

The  chaplains  appointed  to  this  work  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  British  officers  and  men  to  whom 
they  minister,  will  be  welcomed  as  ministers  and 
members  respectively  of  the  Church  of  South  India, 
provided  that  they  are  willing  that  the  Constitution 
and  Rules  of  the  Church  of  South  India  should 
aPP!y.  them  in  the  same  way  as  they  apply  to 
its  initial  members. 

The  Church  of  South  India  desires  that  the  most 
cordial  relations  should  always  exist  between  itself 
and  both  the  Methodist  Church  in  North  India,  in 
Burma  and  in  Ceylon  and  the  Churches  in  North 
India  with  which  the  South  India  United  Church 
has  been  in  fellowship,  and  will  always  be  ready 
to  respond  to  any  proposals  for  taking  common 
counsel  together. 

18.  The  Autonomy  of  the  Church  of  South  India. 
— The  Church  of  South  India  claims  of  right  to  be 
free  in  all  spiritual  matters  from  the  direction  or 
interposition  of  any  civil  government. 
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It  is  an  autonomous  Church,  and  free  from  any 
control,  legal  or  otherwise,  of  any  Church  or 
Society  external  to  itself.  At  the  same  time  it 
remembers  that  on  account  of  its  origin  and  history 
it  must  have  special  relations  with  the  Churches 
in  the  West  through  which  it  has  come  into  exist¬ 
ence,  and  so  far  as  in  it  lies  it  will  maintain  fellow¬ 
ship  both  with  those  Churches  and  with  other 
branches  of  the  Catholic  Church  with  which  those 
Churches  are  in  communion. 

The  Church  of  South  India,  as  a  part  of  the 
Church  Universal,  is  prepared  to  give  full  weight 
to  the  pronouncement  of  bodies  representative  of  the 
whole  Church,  and  in  particular,  will  desire  to  take 
part  in  the  deliberations  and  decisions  of  ,  an 
Ecumenical  Council,  if  such  in  the  mercy  of  God 
be  some  day  called  together. 

19.  The  Basis  of  Union  and  the  Constitution. — 
The  Basis  of  Union  is  a  document  in  which  before 
the  inauguration  of  union  the  uniting  Churches 
stated  the  general  nature  and  purposes  of  the 
proposed  union,  gave  an  outline  of  the  principles  of 
faith  and  of  Church  order  on  which  they  agreed  and 
of  the  fundamental  rules  for  the  organization  and 
life  of  the  Church  in  which  they  were  prepared  to 
unite,  and  expressed  certain  hopes  and  desires  for 
the  future  of  that  united  Church. 

In  this  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  South  India 
the  substance  of  the  Basis  of  Union  has  been  incor¬ 
porated,  and  provision  as  far  as  possible  made  for 
giving  effect  to  the  intentions  and  desires  of  the 
uniting  Churches.  As  included  in  this  Constitution, 
these  provisions  are  subject  to  alteration  as  provided 
in  Chapter  XIV  hereof,  since  the  Church  of  South 
India  cannot  remain  legally  bound  by  the  action  of 
the  uniting  Churches  before  union.  But  it  is  hereby 
declared  that  in  any  alteration  of  this  Constitution, 
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and  particularly  of  these  Q-overning  Principles, 
full  regard  shall  be  paid  to  the  Basis  of  Union 
as  a  permanent  record  of  the  intentions  and  desires 
of  the  Churches  by  the  union  of  which  this  Church 
has  been  formed. 


20.  Of  the  Interpretation  of  this  Constitution. — 
If  ahy  questions  shall  be  raised  with  regard  to  the 
interpretation  of  any  part  of  this  Constitution,  they 
shall  be  finally  determined  by  the  Synod  of  the 
Church,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  laid  down 
in  this  Constitution  for  the  proceedings' of  that  body. 

For  the  avoidance  of  misunderstanding,  it  is  here 
stated  that  when  nothing  is  said  in  the  Constitution 
about  any  doctrine  which  has  been  taught  or  any 
practice  which  has  customarily  been  followed  in  any 
of  the  Churches  from  which  the  united  Church  has 
been  formed,  it  must  not  be  inferred  either  that  that 
doctrine,  or  practice  is  forbidden  in  the  Church  of 
South  India  to  be  believed  in,  thought  or  followed, 
or  that  it  is  considered  to  be  of  no  importance. 
Specific  mention  of  a  doctrine  or  practice  has  in 
some  cases  been  regarded  as  unnecessary,  since  it 
was  a  matter  of  well-known  common  agreement 
among  the  uniting  Churches;  in  other  cases  there 
has  been  disagreement  among  those  Churches  on 
matters  which  were  of  importance,  yet  not  such  that 
agreement  on  them  was  regarded  as  a  necessary  con¬ 
dition  of  union  in  one  Church,  and  it  was  believed 
that  a  united  Church  would  in  due  time  be  able  to 
come  to  agreement  on  them. 

21.  Initial  Provisions  of  Ministry. — The  bishops 
of  the  dioceses  of  the  Church  of  India,  Burma  and 
Ceylon  which  are  included  in  the  Church  'of .  South 
India  are  accepted  as  bishops  of  -  that'  Church, 
provided  that  they  assent  to  the  Basis  of  Union  and 
accept  the  Constitution  of  the  Church. 
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All  the  other  ministers  of  the  uniting  Churches 
in  the  urea  of  the  union  who  have  been  ordained  as 
ministers  of  the  Word  and  of  the  Sacraments  are 
acknowledged  as  such  and  have  the  status  of  presbv* 
ters  in  the  Church  of  South  India,  provided  that 
they  assent  to  the  Basis  of  Union  and  accept  the 
Constitution  of  the  Church.  Every  such  presbyter 
of  the  Church  of  South  India  is  at  liberty  to  minister 
and  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Communion  in  any  Church 
of  the  Church  of  South  India,  subject  to  the  pledge 
given  in  section  13  above. 

Similarly,  subject  to  the  same  provision  of  assent 
to  the  Basis  of  Union  and  acceptance  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  deacons  and  probationers  retain  in  the 
Church  of  South  India  the  status  they  had  in  their 
own  Churches  before  the  union. 

Such  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons  and  probation¬ 
er's  shall,  subject  only  to  pecessary  restrictions  in 
certain  directions,  retain  (so  far  as  the  Church  of 
South  India  is  concerned)  all  rights  and  liberties 
which  they  previously  possessed  in  the  several  unit¬ 
ing  Churches. 

It  is  the  intention  and  expectation  of  the  Church 
of  South  India  that  eventually  every  minister 
exercising  a  permanent  ministry  in  it  will  be  an 
episcopally  ordained  minister.  For  the  thirty 
years  succeeding  the  inauguration  of  the  union,  the 
ministers  of  any  Church  whose  missions  have  founded 
the  originally  separate  parts  of  the  Church  of  South 
India  shall  be  received  as  ministers  of  that  Church, 
if  they  are  willing  to  give  the  same  assent  to  the 
Governing  Principles  of  the  Church  and  the  same 
promise  to  accept  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  as 
shall  be  required  from  persons  to  be  ordained  or 
employed  for  the  first  time  in  the  Church. 

After  this  period  of  thirty  years,  ■  the  Church  of 
South  India  will  determine  whether  there  shall 
continue  to  be  any  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  its 
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ministry  is  an  episcopally  ordained  ministry,  and 
generally  under  wliat  conditions  it  will  receive  min¬ 
isters  from  other  Churches  into  its  ministry.  In 
so  doing,  it  will  give  equal  weight  to  the  principle 
that  there  shall  be  a  fully  unified  ministry  within  the 
Church,  and  to  the  no  less  fundamental  principle 
that  the  Church  of  South  India  shall  maintain  and 
extend  full  communion  and  fellowship  with  those 
Churches  with  which  the  Churches  from  which  it 
has  been  formed  have  severally  had  such  fellowship. 
The  status  of  those  at  that  time  already  received 
as  ministers  in  the  Church  of  South  India  shall  not 
be  affected  by  any  action  which  the  Church  may 
then  take. 

Chapter  III 

THE  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  CHURCH 

1.  The  Church  of  South  India,  affirming  the 
standard  and  ideal  of  membership  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  which  it  has  declared  in  its  fourth  Governing 
Principle,  recognizes  as  its  members  those  persons 
who,  being  resident  in  its  area, 

have  been  baptized  with  water  in  the  name  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and 

are  willing  to  abide  by  the  rules  and  customs 
of  this  Church,  and 

are  not  members  of  any  Christian  body  which 
is  not  in  communion  with  this  Church,  and 
are  not  excommunicated  by  lawful  excommuni¬ 
cation,  and 

are  not  open  apostates  to  some  non-Christian 
religion. 

Baptized  children  are  members  of  the  Church, 
and  share  in  the  privileges  and  obligations  of  mem¬ 
bership  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  doing  so. 
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2.  The  full  privileges  aud  obligations  of  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Church  of  South  India  belong  to  those 
who,  having  attained  to  years  of  discretion  and 
having  gained  some  measure  of  experience  in  the 
Christian  life,  and  having  received  due  instruction 
in  Christian  truth  and  in  the  duties  of  their  Chris¬ 
tian  calling,  make  public  profession  of  their  faith 
and  of  their  purpose,  with  God’s  help,  to  serve 
and  to  follow  Christ  as  members  of  His  Church. 

They  shall  make  this  profession  at  a  public  service 
which  shall  include  prayer  for  them  that  they  may 
be  strengthened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  may  receive 
His  manifold  gifts  of  grace  for  their  life  and 
work. 

Persons  who  have  been  thus  admitted  to  full  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Church  shall  also  thereby  become 
eligible  to  partake  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  the 
Church,  and  all  such  persons  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
receive  communion  in  any  of  the  churches  of  the 
Church  of  South  India. 

3.  The  service  of  confirmation  as  used  in  the 
Church  of  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon,  and  the  forms 
of  service  for  admission  to  full  membership  or  to 
communicant  status  which  before  the  union  have 
been  employed  in  the  other  uniting  Churches,  are 
accepted  as  forms  of  the  service  referred  to  in  Rule  2 
above,  and  may  be  continued  in  the  Church  of  South 
India,1  and  other  similar  forms  may  be'  adopted, 
unless  by  general  agreement  common  forms  of  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  purpose  shall  be  framed  and  accepted  for 
use  in  the  Church. 

4.  The  privilege  of  participation  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  Church  is  confined  to  adult  communi¬ 
cant  members  of  this  Church,  the  Synod,  or  a 
Diocesan  Council,  having  the  power  to  attach  other 

1  This  includes,  in  particular,  the  custom  of  the  Malabar  Church 
Council  of  the  S.I.U.C.,  where  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  the 
Basel  Evangelical  Mission,  the  presbyters  have  administered  confirm¬ 
ation. 
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?°^ti°ns  to  the  exercise  of  this  privilege.  By 
aclult  shall  be  understood  a  person  who  has  attained 
tlie  age  of  18  years. 

,,P'  nA  mem^er  any  Church  in  communion  with 
tins  Uiurch  when  in  consequence  of  residence  in 
the  area  of  this  Church  he  accepts  the  privileges  and 
obligations  of  membership  in  this  Church,  does  not 
thereby  sever  his  connection  with  the  Church  to 
which  he  previously  belonged,  or  lose  his  right  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  that  membership  on  his  return 
to  the  region  of  that  Church’s  ministrations. 

•  preparation  of  candidates  for  baptism, 

the  Apostles  Creed  (or,  if  so  desired,  the  Nicene 
Creed)  shall  be  used  as  the  basis  of  part  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  instruction.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  that,  in 
answering  questions  with  regard  to  their  faith, 
candidates  for  baptism  should  use  the  actual  words 
of  either  of  these  Creeds  in  affirming  their  belief. 

7.  All  persons  who  before  the  union  have  been 
confirmed  or  have  been  admitted  to  communicant 
status  in  any  of  the  uniting  Churches  shall  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  communicants  throughout  the  Church  of 
South  India  and  shall  be  at  liberty  to  receive  com¬ 
munion  in  any  of  its  churches. 

8.  It  is  the  privilege  of  every  member  of  the 
Church  to  know  himself  to  be  a  son  in  the  family 
of  God  and  to  rejoice  in  the  experience  of  his  sal¬ 
vation.  It  is  his  duty  to  work  out  that  salvation 
by  being  diligent  in  private  and  family  prayers  to 
the  Heavenly  Father  and  in  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures;  by  attendance  at  public  worship  and 
Holy  Communion;  by  working  heartily,  as  unto  God, 
in  that  calling  and  state  of  life  into  which  God  leads 
him,  and  labouring  constantly  in  the  ministry  of 
intercession;  by  contributing  of  his  time  and  sub¬ 
stance  to  the  pastoral  and  evangelistic  work  of  the 
Church;  and  by  manifesting  a  Christian  temper  and 
piactice  in  all  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men, 
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and  especially  by  helping  those  who  are  in  need, 
sickness  or  distress. 

\  i 

Chapter  IV 

THE  OEDAINED  MINISTRY  OF  THE 
CHURCH— BISHOPS 

Rules  1  to  15.  The  Functions  and 
Responsibilities  of  Bishops 

1.  Pastoral  Oversight. — The  bishop  of  The  dio¬ 
cese  has  the  general  pastoral  oversight  of  all  the 
Christian  people  of  the  diocese,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  in  the  diocese. 

As  the  chief  shepherd  under  Christ  of  His  flock  in 
that  part,  he  is  responsible  for  doing  all  that  he  can 
to  foster  the  true  spiritual  unity  of  the  diocese  by 
entering  as  far  as  possible  into  personal  relation  with 
every  member  of  the  flock;  especially  by  minister¬ 
ing,  as  occasion  may  serve,  the  rite  of  Confirma¬ 
tion  or  by  presiding,  when  desired,  at  other 
services  in  which  admission  is  given  into  full  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Church. 

2.  Leadership  in  Evangelization.— It  is  the  duty 
of  the  bishop  to  take  the  lead  in  the  evangelistic 
work  of  the  diocese;  and  he  should  do  all  in  his 
power  to  foster  and  promote  it  both  by  his  own 
example  and  also  by  the  encouragement  which  he 
gives  to  others;  and  therefore  he  should  continually 
remind  both  ministers  and  people  of  their  duty  in 
this  respect. 

3.  Teaching. — The  office  of  a  bishop  is  also 
essentially  a  teaching  office,  and  he  should  do  all 
that  is  in  his  power  for  the  edification  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  and  congregations  over  whom  he  has  oversight 
by  instructing  them  concerning  the  truths  of  the 
Christian  faith. 
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On  each  bishop  in  his  own  diocese,  and  on  the 
bishops  of  the  Church  as  a  body,  is  laid  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  publicly  stating,  as  need  may  from  time 
to  time  arise,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  Universal 
as  understood  by  the  Church  of  South  India,  and  its 
application  to  the  problems  of  the  age  and  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  the  bishops  acting  as  a  body  shall  only 
issue  such  statements  after  consultation  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  presbyters  and  laity  to  be  appointed 
for  this  purpose  under  rules  laid  down  by  the  Synod 
of  the  Church;  and  no  such  statement  shall  have 
any  force  as  a  rule  of  the  Church  unless  and  until 
it  be  adopted  by  the  Synod  as  such. 

4.  Worship. — The  bishop  of  the  diocese,  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  in  this  Con¬ 
stitution  concerning  the  worship  of  the  Church, 
shall  acquaint  himself  with  the  various  methods  of 
worship  and  forms  of  service  used  in  the  diocese, 
shall  advise  the  ministers  and  congregations  in  this 
matter,  and  shall  cause  to  be  prepared  and  shall 
issue  special  services  and  prayers  as  they  may  be 
required  from  time  to  time.  He  shall  have  autho¬ 
rity  in  the  case  of  grave  irregularities  in  public 
worship  to  forbid  their  continuance,  and  any  such 
prohibition  shall  remain  in  force  pending  any 
action  which  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Synod 
of  the  Church  may  take  thereon. 

5.  Ordination. — The  bishop  of  the  diocese 
will  accept  candidates  for  ordination  and  ordain 
them,  acting  in  these  matters  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  Chapter  Y  of  this  Constitution. 

6.  Authorization. — The  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
acting  in  accordance  with  such  rules  in  the  matter 
as  may  be  laid  down  in  this  Constitution  or  by  the 
Synod,  wall  give  at  the  time  of  ordination  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  ministers  to  officiate  and  to  preach  in 
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the  diocese,  and  authorizations  to  other  ordained 
ministers  who  may  from  time  to  time  come  to  under¬ 
take  definite  work  in  the  diocese.  The  stationing 
of  the  ministers  shall  also  be  carried  out  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  together  with  the  diocesan 
committees  or  other  bodies  prescribed  by  the  rules 
of  the  diocese. 

7.  Discipline. — The  bishop  of  the  diocese  alone 
shall  have  authority  in  disciplinary  cases  to  pro¬ 
nounce  sentences  of  suspension  from  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  or  of  excommunication,  and  to  restore 
those  that  are  penitent  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church.  But  he  may  only  exercise  this  authority 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  for  the  Discipline  of  the 
Church  contained  in  Chapter  XI  of  this  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  such  regulations  as  may  under  this  Consti¬ 
tution  be  laid  down  by  the  Synod  or  by  his  Diocesan 
Council. 

8.  Discipline  of  Ministers. — Charges  against  a 
minister  shall  in  the  first  instance  be  submitted  to 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  shall  if  possible 
settle  the  matter  by  personal  enquiry  and  advice 
and,  if  necessary,  admonition,  or  in  grave  cases 
suspension  for  a  limited  period  of  the  authorization 
of  the  minister  concerned.  But  if  the  bishop  shall 
direct,  or  the  accused  minister  demand,  that  the 
case  should  be  referred  to  the  Court  of  the  Diocesan 
Council,  it  shall  be  so  referred  and  dealt  with 
according  to  the  rules  of  Chapter  XI  of  this  Consti¬ 
tution.  A  bishop  may  not  withdraw  his  authoriza¬ 
tion  permanently  from  a  presbyter  except  by  way  of 
carrying  out  a  sentence  duly  passed  by  the  Court  of 
the  Diocesan  Council,  or  when  the  presbyter  volun¬ 
tarily  submits  himself  to  the  decision  of  the  bishop. 

9.  Diocesan  Council. — The  bishop  of  the  diocese 
shall  be  president  of  the  Diocesan  Council,  and 
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shall  have  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  any  standing  committee,,  board  or  council  of  the 
diocese.  He  shall  have  the  right  of  suspending  the 
opei  at  ion  of  certain  classes  of  decisions,  or  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  Diocesan  Council,  in  accordance  with 
the  piovisions  of  Chapter  VIII  of  this  Constitution. 

10.  Finance.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  shall 
not  as  bishop  or  as  president  of  the  Diocesan  Coun¬ 
cil  have  any  separate  controlling  authority  over  the 
finance  of  the  diocese. 

11.  The  Synod. — Every  bishop  of  a  diocese  shall 
ex-officio  be  a  member  of  the  Synod  of  the  Church. 

12.  Permanence  of  Appointment. — The  bishop 
of  a  diocese  .shall  remain 'bishop  of  that  diocese  until 
he  resign,  or  accept  the  charge  of  another  diocese, 
or  depart  permanently  from  the  diopese  or  be  de¬ 
prived  of  his  charge  by  sentence  of  the  Court  of  the 
Synod,  or  he  adjudged  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Synod  to  be  mentally,  physically  or  otherwise 
incapable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  or. 
until  he  die. 

13.  Compulsory  Resignation. — When  it  seems 
to  the  Moderator1  that  there  is  good  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  bishop  of  a  diocese  is  mentally,  physi¬ 
cally  or  otherwise  incapable  of  duly  discharging  the 
duties  of  his  office,  he  shall  represent  the  matter  to 
the  bishop  concerned  with  a  view  to  securing  his 
resignation;  and,  if  the  bishop  refuse  to  resign,  the 
Moderator  may  bring  the  matter  before  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Synod.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  then  have  power  to  appoint  a  special 
commission!  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  if  on  the 
report  of  such  commission,  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  decide  that  the  bishop  concerned  is,  as 
defined  above,  incapable  of  discharging  the  duties  of 

1  See  Chapter  IX,  Rule  9,  p.  60, 
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his  offide,  it  shall  formally  adjudge  him  so  to  be,  and 
he  shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  bishop  of  that  diocese. 

The  Synod  shall  lay  down  rules  for  the  procedure 
of  such  commissions  in  accordance  with  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  govern  judicial  procedure  in  the  Church. 

14.  Commissaries.— The  bishop  of  a  diocese 
may  appoint  a  commissary  either  under  a  general 
commission  to  act  for  him  in  the  diocese  during  his 
absence  from  the  diocese  or  incapacity  to  discharge 
his  duties  as  bishop,  or  under  a  special  commission 
to  perform  on  his  behalf  some  particular  duty  named 
in  the  commission.  The  appointment  of  a  general 
commissary  must  be  approved  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Diocesan  Council. 

A  diocesan  bishop  cannot  authorise  his  commis¬ 
sary  to  represent  him  in  the  Synod  or  in  any 
committee  or  board  thereof,  or  to  exercise  his 
suspensory  power  over  decisions  and  resolutions  of 
the  Diocesan  Council,  nor  can  he  (unless  the  com¬ 
missary  be  himself  a  bishop)  delegate  to  him  his 
functions  with  respect  to  ordination  and  confirm¬ 
ation. 

15.  Assistant  Bishops. — If  in  any  diocese  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  and  the  Diocesan  Council  desire 
the  appointment'  of  an  assistant  bishop  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  the  pecessary  financial  provision,  the 
Synod  or  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Synod  shall 
have  power  to  consent  to  the  appointment  of  such 
assistant  bishop,  and  to  issue  instructions  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  method  of  election  or  appointment  of 
some  person  as  assistant  bishop,  his  functions  and 
sphere  of  work,  and  his  tenure  of  office.  A  dio¬ 
cesan  bishop  may  not  authorize  the  assistant  bishop 
to  represent  him  in  any  committee  or  board  of  the 
pynod  or  to  exercise  his  suspensory  power  over 
decisions  and  resolutions  of  the  Diocesan  Council.  • 
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Every  assistant  bishop  shall  ex-officio  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Synod  of  the  Church. 

j  •  '  i  ;  .  ;  j  /  •  •  ,  ' 

Rules  16  to  26.  The  Election,  Appointment 
and  Consecration  of  Bishops 

16.  Both  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Synod 
and  members  of  a  Diocesan  Council  shall  have  the 
right  of  making  nominations  for  the  election  of  a 
diocesan  bishop  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  Diocesan 
Council  or  by  an  electoral  body  appointed  by  the 
Council,  but  the  nominations  made  by  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  be  of  not  more  than  three  names, 
and  shall  not  include  the  name  of  any  person  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  diocese.  The  Executive  Committee  may 
provide  that  its  nominations  shall  be  made  by  cor¬ 
respondence;  and  a  Diocesan  Council  may  provide 
that  nominations  may  be  made  either  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  or  electoral  body,  or  at  such 
meeting,  or  both  before  and  at  such  meeting. 

17.  From  the  combined  list  of  nominations  the 
Diocesan  Council  or  its  electoral  body  shall  elect  not 
less  than  two  and  not  more  than  four  persons,  all  of 
whom  must  be  supported  by  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Dioce¬ 
san  Council  or  electoral  body  present  and  voting, 
and  shall  submit  the  list  of  their  elections  to  a 
board  consisting  of  the  Moderator  and  six  members 
appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Synod,  not  including  any  representatives  of  the 
diocese  concerned.  This  board  shall  appoint  a 
bishop  for  the  diocese  from  among  the  names  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Diocesan  Council  or  its  electoral 
body. 

18.  The  Diocesan  Council  or  electoral  body 
may  if  it  so  desires  remit  the  whole  election  to  a 
board  of  the  Synod  composed  as  in  Rule  17,  either 
initially  or  after  a  failure  to  make  an  election  of 
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not  less  than  two  persons  under  the  provisions  of 

Rule  17. 

19.  If  a  Diocesan  Council  or  electoral  body 
fails  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  Rule  17  or  Rule  18 
within  nine  months  from  the  date  on  which  the 
bishopric  became  vacant,  a  bishop  shall  be  appoint¬ 
ed  for  the  diocese  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Synod. 

20.  Every  election  or  appointment  of  a  bishop 
shall  be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Synod.  Such  confirmation  may 
not  be  withheld  except  when  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  judge  either  the  election  or  appointment 
to  have  been  invalid  or  the  person  elected  or  appoint¬ 
ed  to  be  unfit  in  respect  of  character,  conduct  or 
teaching  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  bishop. 

21.  As  soon  as  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
Synod  has  been  informed  of  the  election  or  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  person  to  the  office  of  a  bishop  in  the 
Church,  and  also  of  that  person’s  willingness  to 
accept  the  office,  he  shall  inform  every  member  of 
the  Executive  Committed  by  letter  of  the  election 
or  appointment,  and  ask  him  whether,  apart  from 
any  objection  to  it  as  having  been  invalid,  he  is 
willing  to  confirm  it.  He  shall  also  take  steps  to 
secure  that  public  notice  of  the  election  or  appoint¬ 
ment  is  immediately  given  in  all  the  churches  of 
the  diocese  for  which  it  has  been  made. 

22.  If  within  twenty-one  days  of  this  publica¬ 
tion  by  the  General  Secretary  any  objection  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  election  or  appointment  be  made 
in  writing  to  the  General  Secretary,  whether  by 
any  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  or  by 
other  members  of  the  Church,  the  General  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  summon  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  such  objections.  Provided  that 
if  an  objection  appear  to  him  prima  facie  to  be 
frivolous  and  vexatious  or  trivial  and  insufficient, 
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he  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  other  officers  of  the 
Synod,  and  if  the  officers  of  the  Synod  shall  agree, 
he  shall  report  to  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  that  the  objection  has  been  set  aside,  on 
the  grounds  stated  above.  The., Synod  may  issue 
regulations  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  the  right 
of  making  objections. 

23.  If  no  objection  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
election  or  appointment  reach  the  General  Secretary 
within  twentj'-one  days  of  his  publication  of  , notice, 
or  any  objection  that  has  been  made  has  been  set 
aside  as  provided  in  the  last  Rule,  and  he  has 
received  from  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  letters  expressing  their  will¬ 
ingness  to  confirm  the  election  or  appointment,  and 
from  no  member  any  objection  to  confirm  it, 
he  shall  report  this  to  the  Moderator,  and  if  the 
Moderator  so  think  fit,  he  and  the  Deputy  Moderator 

r  and  the  General  Secretary  shall  in  the  name  of  the 
•  Executive  Committee  execute  a  certificate  of  confir¬ 
mation  in  such  form  as  shall  be  laid  down  by  the 
Synod;  but  if  the  Moderator  for  any  reason  con¬ 
sider  it  desirable,  he  shall  bring  the  question  of 
confirmation  before  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

24.  When  the  confirmation  of  the  election  or 
appointment  of  a  bishop  is  considered  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Synod  in  session  under  the 
provisions  of  Rule  22  or  Rule  23,  the  confirmation 
must  be  by  the  vote  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present,  this  majority  including  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  bishops  present.  » 

25.  The  Synod  will  prescribe  a  form  of  conse¬ 
cration  of  bishops,  in  which,  while  provision  may 
be  made  for  extempore  prayer  and  variation  in  the 
details' of  the  service  there  shall  be  certain  invari¬ 
able  parts;  these  to  include  at-  least  (i)  the  solemn 
presentation  of  the  person  to  be  consecrated  to  the 
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bishop  presiding-  at  the  consecration  by  two  presby¬ 
ters  of  the  diocese  to  which  he  is  to  be  appointed; 
(ii)  a  consecratory  prayer,  asking  that  the  person 
to  be  consecrated  may  receive  the  gift  of  God’s 
Holy  Spirit  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  bishop  in 
His  Church;  and  (iii)  the  laying  on  of  hands  by 
the  bishops  (who  shall  be  at  least  three  in  number) 
and  by  the  two  presbyters  referred  to  above,  with 
words  accompanying.  If,  however,  the  Diocesan 
Council  concerned  specially  so  determine,  hands 
shall  be  laid  on  by  the  bishops  only.  The  conse¬ 
cration  of  a  bishop  shall  normally  take  place  ih  the 
course  of  a  Communion  service. 

26.  No  person  may  be  consecrated  as  Bishop 
unless  he  is  already  a  presbyter  and  has  attained  the 
age  of  thirty  years. 

Chapter  Y 

-  .  ,  Hi':'  ,  •  ■  . .  ■  ‘7  r  ■  i 

THE  ORDAINED  MINISTRY  OF  THE  - 
CHURCH— PRESBYTERS  AND  DEACONS 

Rules  1  and  2.  The  Duties  of  Presbyters 

1.  It  is  the  special  duty  of  a  presbyter- — 

(1)  To  watch  over  the  flock  committed  to 
him;  to  visit  the  congregation  and  especially  the 
sick  and  the  erring;  to  teach,  to  warn,  to  rebuke 
and  encourage;  and  to  maintain  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  in  which  he  is  a  minister 
with  all  fidelity  : 

(2)  To  be  a  leader  in  the  work  of  preaching 
the  Word  in  the  congregation  committed  to  him, 
and  in  building  up  all  its  members  in  their  most 
holy  faith;  to  strive  to  bring  sinners  to  repentance 
and  forgiveness  both,  by.- public  and  private  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  ministry;  to  encourage  and  give  full 
scope  for  the  exercise  by  Church  members  of  their 
various  ministries  in  the  Church;  and  to  forward  all 
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efforts  directed  to  the  establishment  of  righteous¬ 
ness  and  the  removal  of  wrong  in  the  community  : 

(3)  To  lead  the  worship  and  administer  the 
Holy  Communion  in  the  congregation,  and  conduct 
the  other  sacred  services  of  the  Church  : 

(4)  To  teach  and  baptize;  to  instruct  the  young 
and  prepare  candidates  for  confirmation  and  for 
admission  to  communicant  membership,  and  to  ad¬ 
mit  approved  candidates  to  communicate  member¬ 
ship  : 

(5)  To  use  every  opportunity  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  non-Christians  and  to  bring  men  to  the 
obedience  of  the  faith  : 

(6)  To  these  ends,  to  be  diligent  in  private 
study  and  prayer. 

2.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  presbyters,  when  sum¬ 
moned,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Diocesan  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  meetings  of  the  ministers  which  may  be 
convened  by  the  bishop  from  time  to  time  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  them  matters  concerning  their  ministry 
and  the  faith,  order  and  discipline  of  the  Church  or 
to  advise  them  upon  such  topics. 

Rules  3  to  9.  The  Ordination  and  Authoriza¬ 
tion  of  Presbyters 

3.  Men  will  be  ordained  as  presbyters  in  the 
Church  of  South  India  who  offer  themselves  for  the 
ministry  because  they  are  conscious  of  a  call  from 
God  to  that  work,  who  are  recognized  by  the  Church 
as  giving  evidence  of  that  call  through  their  posses¬ 
sion  of  gifts  appropriate  to  their  calling,  and  who 
have  been  given  due  training  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry. 

4.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution, 
and  in  accordance  with  such  standards  as  shall  be 
determined  and  such  general  rules  as  shall  be  laid 
down  by  the  Synod,  each  Diocesan  Council  shall 
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make  rules  for  the  selection  of  candidates  for  train¬ 
ing  for  ordination,  for  their  training,  and  for  the 
final  approval  and  presenting  for  ordination  of 
those  who  have  received  training. 

Rules  with  regard  to  these  matters  made  by  Dio¬ 
cesan  Councils  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Synod  to 
ensure  that  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  general 
rules  laid  down,  whether  in  this  Constitution  or  by 
the  Synod,  and  with  the  principles  and  standards 
accepted  by  the  Church. 

Such  rules  shall  always  provide  that  at  one  stage 
or  another  there  shall  be  recommendation  by,  or 
consultation  with,  the  congregation  or  pastorate  to 
which  the  candidate  belongs  as  well  as  such  other 
bodies  or  persons  (the  latter  including  laymen  and 
not  less  than  three  presbyters)  as  the  rules 
may  provide,  and  also  acceptance  of  the  can¬ 
didate  both  by  the  bishop  and  by  the  Dio¬ 
cesan  Council  or  some  diocesan  body  appointed  for 
the  purpose. 

5.  The  Synod  will  prescribe  a  form  of  ordination 
for  presbyters,  in  which,  while  provision  may  be 
made  for  extempore  prayer  and  variations  in  the 
details  of  the  service  there  shall  be  certain  invariable 
parts;  those  to  include  at  least  (i)  a  prayer  of  ordi¬ 
nation  asking  that  those  about  to  be  ordained  may 
receive  the  gift  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit  for  the  office 
and  work  of  presbyters  in  His  Church,  and  (ii)  the 
laying  on  of  hands  by  the  bishop  and  by  pres¬ 
byters,  with  the  words  accompanying  it.  The 
ordination  of  presbyters  shall  normally  take  place  in 
the  course  of  the  Communion  Service. 

6.  Every  person  about  to  be  ordained  in  any 
diocese  in  the  Church  of  South  India  is  required  to 
affirm  Ins  sincere  belief  in  the  truths  witnessed  to 
by  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  doc¬ 
trinal  truths  included  in  the  Governing  Principles 
of  the  Church  and  in  any  other  statement  which  the 
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Church  of  South  India  may  have  officially  set  forth 
as  a  standard  of  doctrine. 

The  Church  of  South  India  here  declares  that  no 
acceptance  of  a  written  standard  is  sufficient  for 
this  or  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  such 
standards  are  used  unless  there  be  also  an  inward 
and  personal  experience  of  union  with  God  in 
Christ. 

The  apt  of  union  does  not  debar  any  teacher  of 
the  Church  of  South  India  from  using  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  faithful  any  confession  of  faith 
which  had  been  employed  in  any  of  the  uniting 
Churches  before  the  union,  and  which  is  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  doctrinal  standards  officially  set 
forth  by  the  Church  of  South  India. 

7.  Every  minister  who  is  to  receive  authority  to 
exercise  other  than  an  occasional  ministry  in  a 
diocese  of  the  Church  of  South  India  shall  make  the 
same  affirmation  of  his  belief  as  those  who  are 
ordained  within  the  Church  of  South  India. 

8.  Every  person  who  is  being  ordained  presby¬ 
ter,  and  every  minister  who  is  to  receive  authority 
to  exercise  other  than  an  occasional  ministry  in  the 
Church  of  South  India,  .shall  before  receiving  autho¬ 
rization  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  under 
Chapter  IV,  Rule  6  declare  his  acceptance  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Church  and  of  its  rules  of 
discipline. 

9.  No  person  shall  be  ordained  presbyter  until 
he  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-four  years. 

Rules  10  to  12.  Functions  and  Ordination 

of  Deacons 

10.  The  functions  of  deacons  shall  in  the  Church 
of  South  India  include  the  following — assisting 
the  presbyter  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  in  other  services’  of  the  Church; 
administering  of  baptism;  ministering  in  the 
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temporalities  of  the  Church;  giving  succour  to  the 
poor,  the  needy  and  the  sick;  instructing  of  children 
and  catechumens  in  the  faith;  preaching  the  Word; 
and  generally  giving  assistance  in  pastoral  and 
evangelistic  work. 

11.  The  ministry  of  the  diaconate  may  be  under¬ 
taken  for  life  by  persons  who  have  been  accepted 
for  this  ministry  by  the  diocesan  authorities  and 
have  received  due  training.  Persons  who  have  been 
selected  as  candidates  for  the  presbyterate  shall  ordi¬ 
narily,  after  undergoing  the  necessary  theological 
course,  receive  ordination  to  the  diaconate,  and 
undertake  the  duties  outlined  in  Rule  10  above  as 
part  of  their  training  for  the  presbyterate. 

12.  Deacons  shall  be  set  apart  for  their  ministry 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  the  bishop  of  the  dio¬ 
cese.  No  person  shall  be  ordained  deacon  until  he 
has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-three  years. 


Chapter  VI 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  THE  LAITY 

1.  To  the  whole  Church  and  to  every  member 
of  it  belongs  the  duty  and  privilege  of  spreading  the 
good  news  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  message 
of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ.  The  Church 
of  South  India  therefore  welcomes  and  will  as 
far  as  possible  provide  for  the  exercise  by 
lay  persons,  both  men  and  women,  of  such  gifts  of 
prophecy,  evangelization,  teaching,  healing  and 
administration  as  God  bestows  upon  them.  In 
particular,  the  laity  are  called  upon  to  exercise  im¬ 
portant  functions  in  the  Church  as  members  of  its 
governing  bodies,  both  local  and  central,  and  of  its 
disciplinary  courts.  Women  shall  be  eligible  for 
membership  of  the  Synod,  and  unless  any  Dio¬ 
cesan  Council  provide  otherwise,  for  membership  of 
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Diocesan  Councils  and  any  other  administrative  or 
governing  bodies  in  a  diocese. 

2.  This  ministry  of  the  laity  may  be  performed 
by  men  and  women  who,  in  response  to  God’s  call, 
devote  their  whole  time  to  it,  and  for  whose  support 
the  Church  must  therefore  in  general  make  provi¬ 
sion.  These  include  both  Indian  and  foreign 
workers.  They  fulfil  their  ministry  in  many  of  the 
lorms  of  service  detailed  below,  and  also  in  educa¬ 
tional,  medical,  and  other  kinds  of  Christian  service. 
But  a  large  and  increasing  part  of  this  work  should 
be  undertaken  by  men  and  women  who,  while  fol¬ 
lowing  their  ordinary  calling  in  life,  also  engage  in 
the  work  of  the  Church.  Such  voluntary  work  may 
be  performed  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  ways  : 

(a)  Assisting  in  Pastoral  Work. — This  includes 

visiting  members  of  the  congregation,  espe¬ 
cially  the  sick  and  erring;  meeting  them  in 
groups  or  ‘classes’  for  fellowship  and  edi¬ 
fication  and  prayer;  having  the  charge  of 
village  congregations;  and  generally  helping 
the  presbyter  in  building  up  the  Church. 
Those  who  take  part  in  such  work  should 
be  communicant  members  solemnly  set 
apart  for  this  special  service,  and  may  be 
known  as  elders,  lay  readers,  class  leaders, 
lay  deacons,  deaconesses,  etc. 

(b)  Evangelism. — It  is  the  primary  duty  of  every 

member  of  the  Church  to  witness  by  life 
and  word  to  Jesus  Christ,  Who  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners.  This  work  of 
evangelization  may  be  done  both  individu¬ 
ally  and  by  groups,  and  should  include 
special  methods,  such  as  lyrical  preaching 
and  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  and 
other  evangelistic  literature. 
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(c)  Preaching. — Lay  persons  of  gifts  and  grace 

should  be  enlisted  for  this  work,  and  they 
may  be  formed  into  an  order  with  rules, 
examinations  and  a  period  of  probation. 
They  must  be  communicant  members  of  the 
Church,  of  blameless  life,  and  ever  ready  to 
be  witnesses  to  the  Master  whom  they  serve. 
They  must  act  under  the  direction  of  the 
presbyter  in  charge  of  the  congregation. 

(d)  Caring  for  Youth.— The  Church  has  impor¬ 

tant  duties  towards  its  young  members, 
both  in  preparing  them  for  the  time  when 
they  publicly  accept  for  themselves  the  pro¬ 
mises  made  for  them  in  baptism,  and  in 
guiding  their  subsequent  life  as  full  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church.  The  services  of  godly 
persons,  and  especially  of  those  who  have 
recently  become  communicants,  should  be 
enlisted  to  help  in  Sunday  Schools,  Night 
Schools,  Guilds,  Christian  Endeavour,  and 
other  such  societies! 

(e)  Administration. —  The  collection  and  adminis¬ 

tration  of  funds  and  the  care  of  church  pro¬ 
perty  form  an  important  sphere  of  labour  in 
every  congregation.  Those  who  help  the 
churches  in  these  matters  may  be  known  as 
trustees,  wardens,  treasurers,  stewards, 
elders,  lay  deacons,  etc.  Their  duties  are 
to  raise  sufficient  funds  for  the  pastorate,  to 
keep  the  church  buildings  and  other  pro¬ 
perty  in  good  condition,  to  help  the  poor 
and  sick  and  minister  to  their  needs,  and 
generally  to  assist  the  presbyters  in  the 
temporal  affairs  of  the  congregation. 

(/)  Social  Service. — Opportunities  for  social  ser¬ 
vice  may  be  found  in  visiting  hospitals  and 
jails,  and  in  aiding  temperance  and  social 
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purity  work,  child  welfare  and  health  propa¬ 
ganda,  village  improvement,  the  boy-scout 
and  girl-guide  movements,  and  other  such 
activities.  The  local  church  should  as  far 
as  possible  co-operate  with  other  organiza¬ 
tions  engaged  in  social  service. 

3.  It  is  desirable  that  lay  persons  who  are 
appointed  to  any  office  in  the  Church  should  be  set 
apart  at  a  service  in  which  they  are  reminded  of  the 
nature  and  importance  of  their  office,  and  prayer  is 
offered  that  they  may  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
equip  them  for  their  work  and  make  them  faithful  in 
the  discharge  of  their  responsibilities. 

4.  Diocesan  Councils  may  make  regulations  con¬ 
cerning  special  forms  of  the  ministry  of  the  laity, 
such  as  those  mentioned  in  Rule  2. 

5.i  The  Church  of  South  India  desires  that  all 
its  members  should  constantly  bear  in  mind  that 
their  different  forms  of  ministry,  both  to  those  with¬ 
in  the  Church  and  to  those  outside  it,  are  only  of 
value  for  the  carrying  out  of  God’s  purposes  in  so 
far  as.  the  Divine  Spirit  is  working  through  those 
ministries  on  the  hearts  of  men.  The  ministry  of 
intercession,  therefore,  is  vital,  and  it  should  not 
only  underlie  and  inspire  all  those  other  ministries 
that  are  detailed  in  this  Chapter,  but  be  recognized 
as  one  which  should  constantly  be  exercised  by  all 
members  of  the  Church,  whether  or  not  they  have 
opportunity  for  other  forms  of  service. 

v  {\  > 

Chapter  VII 

PASTORATE  COMMITTEES  AND 
CONGREGATIONS 

1.  A' pastorate  is  an  organized  congregation  or 
group  of ’congregations  recognized  as  such  by  the 
Diocesan  Council,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
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presbyter,  who  may  be  in  charge  of  more  than  one 
pastorate. 

2.  Every  pastorate  shall  have  a  Pastorate  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  shall  consist  of  the  presbyter  in  charge 
as  chairman,  the  ordained  ministers  who  are 
appointed  to  work  as  assistants  to  the  presbyter  in 
charge,  and  lav  communicant  members  of  the 
Church  elected  by  the  communicants  of  the  pasto¬ 
rate,  and  which  may  also  include  ex-officio  and 
nominated  members. 

3.  Each  Diocesan  Council  shall  lay  down  rules 
defining  the  qualifications  necessary  for  lay  mem¬ 
bers  of  Pastorate  Committees  and  for  the  electors, 
for  the  numbers  and  method  of  election  of  lay  mem¬ 
bers,  and,  if  it  so  think  fit,  for  the  appointment  of 
ex-officio  and  nominated  members. 

4.  The  Pastorate  Committee  shall  have,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  pastor,  the  general  oversight  of 
the  pastorate  and  of  its  religious  activities.  The 
extent,  the  manner  and  the  limitations  of  this  over¬ 
sight  shall  be  defined  by  rules  to  be  laid  down  by 
the  Diocesan  Council. 

5.  Subject  to  the  diocesan  rules,  a  Pastorate 
Committee  may  delegate  certain  of  its  functions  to 
sub-committees  or  other  bodies  or  persons. 

6.  It  is  desirable  that  arrangements  be  made 
for  regular  meetings  of  groups  of  members  of  the 
Church  who  live  in  separate  localities  within  a 
pastorate,  to  review  and  make  plans  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  group,  for  the 
carrying  on  of  evangelistic  work,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

7.  It  is  competent  to  a  Diocesan  Council  to  form 
circles,  districts  or  other  groups  of  pastorates  for 
certain  administrative  and  financial  purposes,  and 
to  define  the  membership,  powers  and  functions  of 
bodies  representing  those  areas, 
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8.  Initial  Provision. — On  the  inauguration  of 
union,  the  arrangements  already  existing  in  each 
district  as  regards  congregations,  pastorates,  circles, 
etc.,  shall  continue  in  force  until  other  order  be 
taken  by  the  Diocesan  Council  concerned. 


Chapter  VIII 
DIOCESAN  COUNCILS 

1 .  Every  Diocesan  Council  shall  consist  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  assistant  bishop  (if  any), 
all  the  presbyters  of  the  diocese  holding  the  bishop’s 
authorization  and  regularly  engaged  in  the  work  of 
the  Church,  and  lay  representatives,  whether  elect¬ 
ed,  nominated  or  ex-officio,  at  least  equal  in  number 
to  the  pastorates  of  the  diocese  and  not  greater  than 
twice  that  number,  and  may  also  include  other 
ministers  of  the  diocese  whether  presbyters  or 
deacons. 

2.  Every  Diocesan  Council  shall  determine  in  its 
own  constitution  the  number,  necessary  qualifica¬ 
tions,  and  method  of  election  or  nomination  of  the 
lay  representatives  in  it,  provided  that  these  qualifi¬ 
cations  shall  in  conformity  with  Chapter  III,  Rule  4 
include  adult  communicant  membership  of  the 
Church. 

3.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  shall  be  ex-officio 
president  of  the  Diocesan  Council,  and  shall  have 
the  right  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  any 
standing  committee,  board  or  council  of  the 
diocese. 

4.  Every  Diocesan  Council  has  power  to  make 
rules  and  pass  resolutions  and  take  executive  action 
for  the  general  management  and  good  government 
of  the  Church  in  the  diocese,  subject  to  the  provi- 
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sions  of  this  Constitution  and  in  particular  to  those 
concerning  the  Synod  of  the  Church.  In  particu- 
ar>  ^  ^as  the  riglit  to  an  effective  voice  in  the 
appointment  of  its  bishop,  and  the  right  to  make 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  ordination  to  the  ministry,  with  regard  to 
pastorates  and  with  regard  to  the  discipline  of 
the  Church,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Con¬ 
stitution  on  these  topics. 

It  has  the  duty  of  fostering  the  development  of  the 
evangelistic,  pastoral,  educational  and  other  work  of 
the  Church  m  the  diocese,  and,  where  it  does  not 
ac  minister  such  work  through  its  own  committees, 
it  should  arrange  for  the  co-ordination  of  the  work 
ol  mission  and  other  administrative  bodies  within 
he  diocese.  In  particular,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
hocesan  C  ouncil  should  receive  reports  of  the  evan¬ 
gelistic  work  which  is  being  done  in  its  area,  and 
from  time  to  time  should  survey  the  whole  field  in 
order  to  see  whether  there  be  any  part  of  it  or  any 
section  of  the  population  which  is  being  neglected 
or  m  which  there  are  special  opportunities  for 
advance. 

5.  The  Diocesan  Council  shall  be  the  ultimate 
financial  authority  of  the  Church  in  its  diocese  in 
a  matters  concerning  its  internal  administration. 

ie  bishop  of  the  diocese  shall  not  as  bishop  or  as 
president  of  the  Diocesan  Council  have  any  separate 
controlling  authority  over  the  finance  of  the  diocese. 

0.  The  normal  duty  of  a  Diocesan  Council  is  to 
deal  with  matters  which  concern  only  its  own  dio¬ 
cese,  leaving  it  to  the  Synod  to  deal  with  matters  of 
common  interest  to  the  whole  Church,  but  every 
Diocesan  Council  shall  advise  the  Synod  on  all 
matters  that  may  be  referred  to  it  by  the  Synod,  and 
has  power  to  bring  business  before 'the  Synod. 

7 .  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  shall  have  the 
right  of  suspending  the  operation  of  decisions  or 
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resolutions  of  the  Diocesan  Council  which  directly 
concern 

(a)  the  faith  and  doctrine  of  the  Church, 

(h)  the  conditions  of  membership  in  the 
Church,  and  the  rules  which  govern  ex- 
communication  fro  in  the  Church, 

(c)  the  functions  of  the  ordained  ministers  of 
the  Church,  or 

{d)  the  worship  of  the  Church,  and  any  forms 
of  worship  proposed  for  general  use  ir 
the  Church. 

A  decision  or  resolution  so  held  in  abeyance  may 
be  disposed  of  by  agreement  in  a  subsequent  meeting 
of  the  Diocesan  Council,  and  if  not  so  disposed  of 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Synod  for  settlement. 

8.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution, 
a  Diocesan  Council  has  power  to  frame,  amend  or 
alter  its  own  constitution,  provided  that  no  diocesan 
constitution  or  any  alteration  therein  shall  be  of 
force  if  the  Synod  shall  rule  that  such  constitution 
or  alteration  therein  is  at  variance  with  anything 
contained  in  this  Constitution. 

9.  Every  Diocesan  Council  shall  appoint  an 
Executive  Committee  and  may  appoint  other  Com¬ 
mittees,  and  may  delegate  to  them  such  of  its 
functions  and  duties  as  it  may  think  fit,  provided 
that  it  may  not  delegate  to  its  Executive  Committee 
the  alteration  of  its  own  Constitution. 

10.  All  resolutions  of  a  diocesan  Executive 
Committee,  with  the  exception  of  those  dealing  with 
financial  matters,  shall  be  subject  to  revision  by  the 
Diocesan  Council  at  its  next  meeting,  but  in  order 
to  revise  any  such  resolution  the  Diocesan  Council 
must  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  give  permission  for  the  proposal  for  revision 
to  be  brought  forward. 

11.  Every  Diocesan  Council  shall  ordinarily 
meet  not  less  than  once  in  every  two  years. 
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Chapter  IX 
THE  SYNOD 

Rules  1  to  5.  Composition  and  Membership 
of  the  Synod 

1.  All  bishops  of  the  Church,  whether  diocesan 
or  assistant,  and  the  officers  of  the  Synod,  shall  be 
ex-officio  members  of  the  Synod. 

2.  Every  diocese  shall  be  represented  in  the 
Synod  by  not  fewer  than  two  presbyters  and  two 
laymen,  and  shall  have  one  additional  presbyter  and 
one  additional  lay  representative  for  every  complete 
10,000  baptised  members  in  the  diocese  above  the 
first  10,000,  up  to  a  maximum  number  of  six  pres¬ 
byters  and  six  laymen  representing  any  one  diocese. 

3.  Every  Diocesan  Council  shall  hold  a  fresh 
election  of  the  ministerial  and  lay  representatives 
of  the  diocese  in  the  Synod  for  each  ordinary  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Synod,  and  these  representatives  shall 
hold  office  till  the  completion  of  the  next  ensuing- 
election  of  such  representatives. 

4.  Every  Diocesan  Council  shall  make  rules  for 
the  .elect! on  of  the  ministerial  and  lay  representatives 
of  the  dioceSe  in  the  Synod,  provided  that  every  such 
representative  shall  be  an  adult  communicant 
member  of  the  Church  of  South  India  not  at  the 
time  under  Church  discipline,  and  shall  be  resident 
or  have  his  home  in  the  diocese  which  he  represents 
at  the  time  of  his  election. 

5.  Everv  Diocesan  Council  shall  make  rules 
providing  for  alternative  ministerial  and  lay  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  take  the  place  of  any  representative 
who  during  his  term  of  office  may  cease  to  possess 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  representative,  or 
be  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Synod,  or 
resign  or  die, 
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Rules  6  to  12.  Officers  of  the  Synod 

6.  The  officers  of  the  Synod  shall  be  a  Moderator, 
a  Deputy  Moderator,  a  General  Secretary  and  a 
Treasurer. 

7 .  All  the  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  of  the 
Synod,  the  Moderator  and  Deputy  Moderator  being- 
elected  from  among  the  diocesan  bishops  of  the 
Church. 

8.  All  the  officers  shall  be  elected  during  each 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  Synod,  and  shall  hold  office 
from  the  close  of  that  meeting  till  the  close  of  the 
next  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Synod.  They  shall  be 
eligible  for  re-election. 

9.  The  Moderator  shall  be  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  Synod,  and  the  Chairman  of  its  Executive 
Committee.  He  shall  be  the  official  representative 
of  the  Church  during  his  term  of  office  in  all  business 
with  other  Churches  or  organizations. 

10.  The  Deputy  Moderator  shall  preside  at  the 
Svnod  and  perform  the  other  duties  of  the  Moderator 
during  the  absence,  illness  or  other  incapacity  of  the 
latter. 

11.  The  General  Secretary  shall  keep  a  faithful 
record  of  all  actions  taken  by  the  Synod,  and  shall 
keep  its  records  and  files.  He  shall  be  the  corres¬ 
pondent  between  the  Synod  and  the  Diocesan 
Councils. 

12.  The  Treasurer  shall  hold  all  moneys  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Synod,  and  shall  from  time  to  time 
submit  accurate  statements  of  his  accounts  to  the 
Synod  or  to  such  other  bodies  as  the  Synod  may 
direct. 

Rules  13  to  17.  Powers  of  the  Synod 

13.  The  Synod  is  the  supreme  governing  and 
legislative  body  of  the  Church  of  South  India,  and 
the  final  authority  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Church, 
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14.  It  lias  power  to  make  rules  and  pass  reso¬ 
lutions  and  to  take  executive  action  as  may  be 
necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  and  good  government  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
property  and  affairs  thereof. 

15.  The  Synod  shall  deal  with  matters  ol 
common  interest  to  the  whole  Church  of  South 
India,  and  with  those  which  affect  the  relation  of 
the  dioceses  to  one  another  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
universal  Church,  and  shall  leave  the  Diocesan 
Councils  to  deal  with  the  internal  affairs  of  each  dio- 
CCS6 . 

16.  The  Synod  has,  in  particular,  powei  to 
determine  the  number  and  boundaries  of  the  dioceses 
and  to  form  new  dioceses  in  the  Church.  It  has 
also  power  to  determine  whether  anything  in  the 
Constitution  of  any  Diocesan  Council  is  at  variance 
with  anything  contained  in  this  Constitution,  and, 
if  it  find  such  variance,  to  rule  that  such  part  ol 
such  Diocesan  Constitution  is  of  no  force. 

17 .  The  Synod  has  power  to  add  to  or  otherwise 
alter  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  South  India 
in  the  manner  laid  down  in  Chapter  XIY  of  this 
Constitution. 

It  has  final  authority  in  all  questions  of  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Constitution  and  other  official 
documents  of  the  Church  of  South  India. 

Rules  18  to  27.  Conduct  of  Business  and 
Committees 

18.  In  all  its  work  the  Synod  should  take  time 
to  wait  upon  God  and  listen  to  His  voice,  both  in 
order  that  it  may  receive  His  guidance  for  its  ad¬ 
ministrative  work,  and  also  that  He  may  speak 
through  it  to  the  whole  Church  and  make  His  will 
known  to  it  for  the  strengthening  of  its  spiritual 
life  and  for  the  perfecting  of  its  witness  and  service^ 
In  particular,  the  Synod  should  ever  be  mindful  of 
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the  evangelistic  calling  of  the  Church  of  South  India, 
and  should  include  in  the  business  of  its  ordinary 
sessions  a  review  of  the  missionary  work  which  is 
being  done  by  the  Church  both  within  its  area  and 
outside,  in  order  that  it  may  ascertain  what  progress 
has  been  made,  and  also  receive  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  for  the  further  development  of  the  work. 

19.  The  Synod  has  power  to  frame  its  own  rules 
of  debate  and  of  procedure,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Constitution. 

20.  An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Synod  shall  be 
held  once  in  every  two  years  at  such  time  and  place 
as  the  Executive  Committee  may  determine.  Special 
meetings  of  the  Synod  may  also  be  summoned  by 

the  Executive  Committee. 

21.  The  following  persons  or  bodies  have  the 

right  to  bring  business  before  the  Synod  :  — 

^  any  officer  of  the  Synod; 
any  diocesan  bishop; 

any  committee  or  board  of  the  Synod;  and 
any  Diocesan  Council  of  the  Church. 

22.  When  any  proposition  is  brought  before  the 

Synod  which  directly  concerns 

(a)  the  faith  and  doctrine  of  the  Church; 

( b )  the  conditions  of  membership  in  the 

Church,  and  the  rules  which  govern  ex- 
communication  from  the  Church; 

(c)  the  functions  of  the  ordained  ministers  of 

the  Church; 

(d)  the  worship  of  the  Church,  and  any  forms 

of  worship  proposed  for  general  use  in 
the  Church  ; 

the  matter  shall  be  discussed  in  the  Synod  m  the 
usual  manner,  and  amendments  thereto  may  be 
passed,  but  the  proposition  as  amended  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Synod  for  final  voting  thereon  only 
in  the -form  approved  by  the  diocesan  bishops  sitting 
separately  for  -  that  -  purpose,.-  Provided ;  that  -a ny 
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decision  by  the  bishops  to  modify  the  form  in  which 
the  proposition  has  left  the  whole  Synod,  or  to  refuse 
to  submit  it  in  any  form  to  the  Synod  for  final 
voting,  shall  require  a  majority  of  not  less  than 
two-thirds  in  the  separate  session  of  the  bishops, 
and  in  the  latter  case  the  bishops  must  make  a 
special  report  to  the  Synod  stating  the  reasons  for 
which  they  hold  that  it  is  not  advisable  that  a  deci¬ 
sion  should  be  taken  on  the  matter  concerned. 

The  proposition  when  thus  placed  before  the 
Synod  for  a  final  vote  may  be  discussed  and,  if 
desired,  be  referred  back  to  the  bishops  for  further 
consideration  and  possible  modification;  and  such  a 
proposition  may  either  at  this  stage  or  at  any  pre¬ 
vious  stage  be  referred  by  the  Synod  to  the  Diocesan 
Councils  for  their  opinion. 

Such  a  proposition  shall  be  declared  to  have  been 
passed  at  its  final  voting  only  if  it  obtains  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Synod  present 
and  voting,  or  a  three-quarters  majority  in  the  case 
of  an  alteration  in  the  Governing  Principles  of  the 
Church . 

23.  If  a  proposition  has  been  referred  to  the 
bishops  sitting  separately  under  the  provisions  of 
Rule  22,  and  the  bishops  have  refused  to  submit  it 
in  any  form  to  the  Synod  for  final  voting,  a  vote  of 
the  Synod  shall  nevertheless  be  taken  on  the  propo¬ 
sition  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  referred  to  the 
bishop.s.  If  in  such  voting  the  proposition  obtain  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  whole  Synod  (or  a  three- 
quarters  majority  in  the  case  of  an  alteration  of  the 
Governing  Principles  of  the  Church)  this  vote  shall 
be  recorded  and  the  proposition  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Diocesan  Councils,  together  with  the  special, 
report  made  by  the  bishops.  If  the  proposition  so 
referred  be  accepted  in  substantially  the. same  terms 
by  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Diocesan. Councils, 
it  shall  again  be  considered  by  the  Synod  at  its  next 
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ordinary  meeting,  and  when  so  considered,  Rule  22 
of  this  chapter  shall  not  apply,  but  it  may  be  passed 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  whole  Synod  (or  a 
three-quarters  majority  in  the  case  of  an  alteration  of 
the  Governing  Principles  of  the  Church)  and  if  so 
passed  shall  become  an  Act  of  the  Church. 

24.  In  the  last  two  rules,  in  the  term  ‘propo¬ 
sition’  shall  be  included  any  proposed  enactment, 
formal  statement,  or  resolution  of  the  Synod,  and 
any  forms  of  public  worship. 

25.  The  Synod  shall  at  every  ordinary  meeting 
appoint  an  Executive  Committee,  and  may  also 
appoint  other  standing  committees  as  it  may  deem 
necessary,  and  special  committees  or  boards. 

26.  The  Synod  shall  at  every  ordinary  meeting 
appoint  a  committee  of  reference,  which  shall  have 
authority  to  decide  the  question  whether  any  propo¬ 
sition  brought  before  the  Synod  is  or  is  not  one 
which  directly  concerns  the  faith  and  doctrine  of  the 
Church  or  any  of  the  other  matters  detailed  in 
Rule  22  of  this  Chapter.  The  committee  of  refer¬ 
ence  shall  also  have  authority  to  decide  any  other 
questions  which  may  be  referred  to  it  by  the  Synod 
or  by  a  Diocesan  Council  concerning  the  correct  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Rules  of  this  Constitution. 

27.  The  quorum  for  a  meeting  of  the  Synod  shall 
be  40  members,  of  whom  not  less  than  15  shall  be 
laymen. 


Rules  28,  29.  The  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Synod 

28.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Synod  shall 
consist  of  the  officers  of  the  Synod  (who  shall  be  the 
officers  of  the  Executive  Committee)  all  the  diocesan 
bishops  of  the  Church,  and  one  presbyter  and  one 
layman  elected  from  among  the  representatives  of 
each  diocese  in  the  Synod  by  those  representatives. 
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29.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  act  as  the  ad 
interim  committee  of  the  Synod  and  shall  perform 
the  other  functions  allotted  to  it  in  this  Constitution. 

Chapter  X 

THE  WORSHIP  OF  THE  CHURCH 

1.  Subject  to  Section  12  of  the  Governing 
Principles  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  freedom  of  worship  therein  laid  down,  and 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Section,  it  is  competent  to 
the  Synod  of  the  Church  to  issue  forms  of  worship  to 
be  used  on  special  occasions,  and  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  essential  elements  or  constituent  parts 
of  other  services. 

2.  Holy  Communion. — As  the  Church  of  South 
India  grows  in  unity  of  mind  and  spirit  and 
experiences  closer  fellowship  in  worship,  it  may 
develop  a  common  form  or  forms  of  the  Service  of 
Holy  Communion  adapted  to  the  special  needs  and 
religious  experience  of  South  India. 

In  accordance  with  section  12  of  the  Governing 
Principles,  no  form  of  the  Communion  Service  which 
before  the  union  was  in  use  in  any  of  the  uniting 
Churches  shall  be  forbidden;  and  every  pastor  and 
congregation  shall  have  freedom  to  determine  the 
form  of  service  which  they  will  use,  provided  that 
it  includes  the  essential  elements  prescribed  in 
section  6  of  the  Governing  Principles  and  any  other 
elements  which  the  Synod  hereafter  shall  declare  to 
be  essential. 

The  following  parts,  numbered  (i)  to  (ix)  were 
before  the  union  in  general  included  in  all  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Holy  Communion  in  the  uniting  Churches; 
and  in  none  of  those  Churches  was  there  in  use  a 
service  from  which  any  of  the  more  important  of 
these  parts  was  omitted.  The  Church  of  South 
India  desires  that  all  these  nine  parts  shall  have  a 
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place  in  every  Communion  Service;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  given 
should  be  exactly  observed;  and  it  may  be  arranged 
that  one  or  more  of  the  first  three  parts  shall  be 
included  in  a  separate  service  which  (whether  held 
on  the  same  or  on  a  previous  day)  forms  one  whole 
with  the  actual  Communion  Service  and  which  all 
those  who  will  be  communicants  are  expected  to 
attend. 

(i)  Introductory  Prayers. 

(ii)  The  Ministry  of  the  Word,  including  read¬ 

ings  from  the  Scriptures,  which  may  be 
accompanied  by  preaching. 

(iii)  The  Preparation  of  the  Communicants  by 

confession  of  their  sins,  and  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  God’s  mercy  to  penitent  sinners, 
whether  in  the  form  of  an  absolution  or 
otherwise,  and  .such  a  prayer  as  the  ‘Prayer 
of  Humble  Access’. 

(iv)  The  offering  to  God  of  the  gifts  of  the 

people. 

(v)  The  Thanksgiving  for  God’s  glory  and 

goodness  and  the  redemptive  work  of 
Christ  in  His  birth,  life,  death,  resurrection 
and  ascension,  leading  to  a  reference  to  His 
institution  of  the  Sacrament,  in  which 
His  own  words  are  rehearsed,  and  to  the 
setting  apart  of  the  bread  and  wine  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  the  Sacrament  with 
prayer  that  we  may  receive  that  which  our 
Lord  intends  to  give  us  in  this  Sacrament. 

Note. — It  is  suggested  that  this  section  should  begin  with  the 
ancient  phrases  and  ascription  of  praise  known  as  the  Sursum  Cord s 
and  the  Sanctus. 

(vi)  An  Intercession  for  the  whole  Church,  for 
whom  and  with  whom  we  ask  God’s  mercy 
and  goodness  through  the  merits  of  the 
death  of  His  Son. 
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(vii)  The  Lord’s  Prayer,  as  the  central  act  of 
prayer,  in  which  we  unite  with  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ  to  pray  for  the  fulfilment 
of  God’s  gracious  purposes  and  to  present 
our  needs  before  the  throne  of  grace. 

(viii)  The  Administration  of  the  Communion,  with 
words  conformable  to  Scripture  indicating 
the  nature  of  the  action. 

(ix)  A  Thanksgiving  for  the  Grace  received  in 
the  Communion,  with  which  should  be 
joined  the  offering  and  dedication  of  our¬ 
selves  to  God,  unless  this  has  been  included 
earlier  in  the  service.  This  Thanksgiving 
may  be  accompanied  by  an  appropriate 
hymn. 

3.  Baptism. — In  the  administration  of  baptism, 
the  following  words  shall  always  be  used — ‘N.,  I 
baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit’. 

4.  The  Creeds. — The  use  of  the  Creeds  in 
worship  is  an  act  of  adoration  and  thanksgiving  to¬ 
wards  Almighty  God  for  His  nature  and  for  His 
acts  of  love  and  mercy,  as  well  as  a  joyful  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  faith  which  binds  together  the  wor¬ 
shippers. 

In  the  ordinary  congregational  worship  of  any 
congregation,  no  authority  of  the  Church  of  South 
India  shall  forbid  the  use  of  the  Creeds  or  impose 
it  against  the  will  of  the  congregation.  In  forms  of 
service  issued  by  the  Synod  under  Rule  1  of  this 
Chapter,  recitation  of  the  Apostles’  or  the  Nicene 
Creed  may  be  recommended,  but  such  recitation  shall 
not  be  compulsory. 

5.  Alterations  in  forms  of  worship. — Acting 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution,  a 
presbyter  in  charge  of  any  congregation  may  intro¬ 
duce  experimentally  the  use  of  an  alteration  in  the 
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accustomed  form  of  worship  of  that  congregation, 
or-  a  new  form  of  worship,  after  giving  due  notice 
thereof  to  the  congregation,  and  shall  report  any 
such  action  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

tie  shall  thereafter  consult  members  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  on  the  matter,  and  if  any  three  members  so 
desire,  he  shall  after  three  months  consult  a  general 
meeting  of  the  communicant  members  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  after  due  notice  has  been  given,  as  to 
whether  the  use  of  the  altered  or  new  form  shall  be 
continued;  and  it  shall  not  be  continued  unless  at 
least  two-thirds  of  those  present  at  such  meeting 
desire  its  continuance.  The  advice  of  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  should  be  sought  in  any  case  of  difficulty 
or  serious  division  of  opinion,  and  in  some  cases 
where  alternative  forms  are  not  adopted  for  general 
use  in  a  congregation,  it  may  be  agreed  that  they 
should  be  used  occasionally  or  by  way  of  alternation 
with  those  in  regular  use. 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  rule  which  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  XIII  of 
this  Constitution  shall  be  applied  to  the  churches  of 
congregations  to  which  that  Chapter  relates. 


Chapter  XI 

THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  CHURCH 

1.  The  ends  of  Church  discipline  are  the  good  of 
the  offender  and  the  purity  of  the  Church.  The 
primary  courts  of  discipline  in  the  Church  of  South 
India  are  as  follows  For  church  members  a  local 
court  or  panchayat;  for  ministers  the  Court  of  the 
Diocesan  Council;  and  for  bishops  the  Court  of  the 
Synod. 

2.  All  members,  ministers  and  bishops  of  the 
Church  of  South  India,  by  their  acceptance  of  mem- 
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S  th,erein  “d>  i"  ‘I*  case  of  ministers  and 
bishops,  by  making  a  formal  declaration  of 
accep  a  nee  o  this  Constitution,  shall  be  deemed  to 

thPVernlpterf  ,11nt0^1mutlial  compact  to  be  bound  bv 
e  niles  of  this  Church  and  to  accept  and  submit 
o  any  sentence  which  may  be  passed  upon  them, 
after  due  examination  had,  by  any  Court  acting 
under  the  authority  of  this  Constitution,  sav¬ 
ing^  all  rights  of  appeal  allowed  by  this  Constitu- 


RuLiEs  3  to  5.  The  Local  Court  or 
Panchayat 

3.  The  rules  in  force  before  the  union  in  differ¬ 
ent  areas  for  the  administration  of  discipline  bv 
local  courts  or  panchayats  shall  continue  in  the 
pimeh  of  South  India  until  such  time  as  the  various 
Diocesan  Councils  of  the  Church  shall  issue  regula¬ 
tions,  which  shall  take  account  of  and  so  far  as 
possible  incorporate  these  local  usages. 

4.  In  the  case  of  major  offences,  the  authority 
of  such  local  courts  shall  be  limited  to  that  of  making 
decisions  on  facts,  recommendations  with  regard  to 
sentence  being  made  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
who  alone  can  issue  sentence  of  suspension  from 
Holy  Communion  or  of  excommunication. 

In  cases  of  urgency,  the  presbyter  in  charge  of  a 
congregation  has  authority  to  refuse  Holy  Commu¬ 
nion  to  any  person  whose  conduct  is  a  cause  of 
scandal  to  the  congregation,  or  who  is  a  partv  in  a 
malicious  quarrel  and  will  not  be  reconciled.  He 
shall  at  once  report  what  he  has  done  to  the  local 
couit  oi  panchayat,  which  shall  if  necessary  take 
action  under  the  first  paragraph  of  this  Rule; 'and  if 
there  be  no  local  court  or  panchayat,  he  shall  report 
what  he  has  done  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

5.  In  all  proceedings  of  local  courts,  the  accused 
person  must  receive  notice  of  all  charges  brought 
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against  him,  and  be  given  an  opportunity  of  being 
beard  in  his  defence. 

Rules  6  to  14.  The  Court  of  the 
Diocesan  Council 

6.  The  Court  of  a  Diocesan  Council  shall  consist 
of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  a  presbyter  com¬ 
missioned  by  him,  together  with  presbyters  and 
laymen  chosen  by  the  bishop  out  of  panels  appointed 
by  the  Diocesan  Council. 

7.  Charges  against  a  minister  shall  in  the  first 
instance  be  submitted  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
who  shall  if  possible  settle  the  matter  by  personal 
enquiry  and  advice  and,  if  necessary,  admonition,  or 
in  grave  cases,  temporary  suspension  of  the  author¬ 
ization  of  the  minister  concerned.  But  if  the  bishop 
shall  direct,  or  the  accused  minister  demand,  that 
the  case  should  be  referred  to  the  Court  of  the  Dio¬ 
cesan  Council,  it  shall  be  so  referred.  A  bishop  may 
not  withdraw  his  authorization  permanently  from  a 
presbyter  except  by  way  of  carrying  out  of  a  sentence 
duly  passed  by  the  Court  of  the  Diocesan  Council, 
or  in  cases  where  the  presbyter  voluntarily  submits 
himself  to  the  decision  of  the  bishop. 

8.  In  a  trial  in  the  Court  of  the  Diocesan 
Council,  the  whole  Court  shall  decide  on  the  truth 
or  otherwise  of  the  charges  brought  against  the 
accused  minister,  and  upon  any  point  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  law  which  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedings,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  accused  being 
found  guilty,  on  the  sentence  to  be  passed  on  him. 
But  in  the  case  of  a  sentence  of  suspension  from  Holy 
Communion  or  of  excommunication,  the  court  has 
only  power  to  make  a  recommendation  to  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  that'  such  a  sentence  should  be  passed. 

But  when  the  charges  against  a  minister  relate 
to  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine,  the  decision  shall 
be  framed  and  the  sentence  passed  by  the  ministerial 
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membeis  of  the  Court  only,  the  lav  members  acting 
as  assessors. 

9.  In  all  proceedings  of  a  Court  of  a  Diocesan 
Council,  the  accused  minister  must  receive  notice 
of  all  charges  brought  against  him,  and  be  given 
an  opportunity  of  being  heard  in  his  defence,  and, 
in  the  case  of  his  being  found  guiltv,  in  mitigation 
of  sentence. 

10.  If  the  accused  minister  shall  fail  to  appear 
before  the  Court,  the  Court,  if  satisfied  that  he  has 
had  notice  of  the  charges  and  of  the  date  of  the  trial, 
shall  proceed  to  hear  the  case  in  his  absence  and 
pronounce  sentence. 

The  Court  shall  not  be  prevented  from  proceeding 
with  the  trial  and  passing  sentence  by  any  of  the 
following  acts  done  by  an  accused  minister  after 
notice  of  the  charge,  that  is  to  say,  resignation  of 
his  charge  or  office,  surrender  of  his  authorization, 
abandoning  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  South 
India,  or  resigning  his  ministership. 

11.  In  every  case  in  which  from  the  nature  of 
the  offence  charged  it  shall  appear  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  that  scandal  is  likely  to  arise  from  the 
accused  minister  continuing  in  his  charge  or  office 
or  leading  the  public  worship  of  the  Church,  the 
bishop  may  suspend  his  authorization  or  inhibit  him 
from  leading  the  public  worship  of  the  Church  until 
the  completion  of  the  trial. 

19.  An  appeal  on  grounds  of  fact,  law,  or  with 
reference  to  sentence  shall  lie  from  every  judgment 
of  a  Court  of  a  Diocesan  Council  to  the  Court  of  the 
Synod. 

13.  At  any  time  after  sentence  is  pronounced  in 
a  Court  of  a  Diocesan  Council,  the  minister  sen¬ 
tenced  may  apply  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  for 
an  order  suspending  the  sentence  in  whole  or  in 
part  pending  an  appeal,  and  the  bishop  on  being 
satisfied  that  such  appeal  has  been  entered  or  will 
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as  soon  as  practicable  be  entered  and  that  the  appel- 
(ant  intends  to  prosecute  it  with  all  due  diligence 
may  it  he  thinks  fit  grant  the  application.  Provided 
that  except  where  the  sentence  consists  only  of  an 
admonition,  the  bishop  may  in  his  absolute  discre¬ 
tion  as  part  of  the  order  suspending  the  sentence  and 
as  a  condition  of  such  suspension,  suspend  the 
authorization  of  the  minister  or  inhibit  him  from 
leading  the  public  worship  of  the  Church  pending 
the  decision  of  the  Synod. 

14.  Every  Diocesan  Council  may  make  rules, 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution, 
foi  all  matters  concerning  the  Court  of  the  Diocesan 
Council  and  the  discipline  of  ministers,  for  which 
provision  is  not  made  in  this  Constitution. 

Rules  15,  16.  The  Court  of  the  Synod 
in  Appeals 

15.  When  the  Court  of  the  Synod  sits  to  hear 

an  appeal  from  a  Court  of  a  Diocesan  Council,  it 
shall  consist  of  the  Moderator  as  president,  and  two 
bishops,  two  presbyters,  and  two  laymen,  selected 
by  the  Moderator  out  of  panels  which  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Synod  at  each  ordinary  meeting 
thereof.  ' 

16.  Neither  the  bishop  of  a  diocese  from  which 
an  appeal  has  come,  nor  any  other  member  of  the 
Synod  who  belongs  to  that  diocese  may  be  a  member 
of  the  Court  of  the  Synod  for  hearing  that  appeal. 

If  the  Moderator  is  by  this  rule  disqualified  from 
acting  as  president  of  the  Court,  his  place  shall  be 
taken  by  the  Deputy  Moderator. 

Rules  17  to  19.  The  Trial  of  Bishops 

17.  When  the  Court  of  the  Synod  sits  for  the 
trial  of  any  bishop  against  whom  a  charge  is 
brought,  it  shall  consist  of  the  Moderator  as  presi¬ 
dent.  (or  if  he  be  unable  to  act,  the  Deputy  Mode- 
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rator)  and  five  bishops,  two  presbyters  and  two 
laymen  selected  by  the  Moderator  out  of  the  panels 
directed  to  be  appointed  in  Rule  15  above. 

8  In  the  trial  of'  a  bishop,  no  member  of  the 
\nod  who  belongs  to  the  diocese  of  that  bishop 
may  be  a  member  of  the  Court  of  the  Synod. 

i  ii  i  Ini  tlle  tnal  of  a  bishop  the  whole  Court 
shall  decide  on  the  truth  or  otherwise  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  and  upon  any  point  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  law  which  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedings.  If  the  bishop  be  found  guilty,  the 
bishops  a  one  who  are  sitting  as  members  of  the 
Court  shall  pass  sentence  upon  him. 

But  when  the  charges  against  a  bishop  relate  to 
matters  of  faith  and  doctrine,  the  decision  shall  be 
made  by  the  bishops  alone,  the  other  members 
sitting  as  assessors. 


Rule  20.  Final  Decisions  by  the  Court 
of  the  Synod 

20  No  decision  or  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
the  Synod  shall  be  subject  to  appeal  or  revision  by 

any  person  or  court  outside  the  Church  of  South 

India. 


Chapter  XII 

THE  MARRIAGE  LAW  OF  THE  CHURCH 

1.  The  ecclesiastical  marriage  law  in  force 
before  the  union  has  not  been  uniform  in  the  three 
uniting  Churches,  and  the  task  of  framing  the  mar¬ 
riage  law  of  the  united  Church  can  more  suitably 
be  undertaken  by  the  Synod  of  that  Church  when 
the  uniting  Churches  have  begun  to  grow  together 
into  one  life.  The  provisions  of  this  Chapter,  there¬ 
fore,  are  laid  down  as  the  initial  marriage  law  of 
the  Church  of  South  India,  but  the  Synod  of  the 
Church  will  revise  and  develop  them  as  from  time 
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to  time  it  finds  itself  able  to  do  so,  and  will  work 
towards  definitive  and  permanent  laws  of  marriage 
for  the  Church. 

2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  Chris¬ 
tian  Marriage  Act,  every  bishop  of  the  Church  of 
South  India,  and  every  presbyter  and  deacon  of  the 
Church  holding  the  authorization  of  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  under  Chapter  IV,  Rule  6,  shall  ex-officio 
have  authority  to  solemnize  marriages  in  the  Church. 

Ministers  and  members  of  any  of  the  uniting 
Churches  who  under  the  rules  of  those  Churches 
have  before  the  union  held  authority  to  solemnize 
marriages  shall  retain  such  authority. 

3.  Every  Diocesan  Council  shall  have  power  to 
lay  down  rules  for  the  diocese  with  regard  to  the 
minimum  age  of  marriage,  provided  that  no  minister 
of  the  Church,  and  no  member  of  the  Church  hold¬ 
ing  a  licence  under  section  9  of  the  Indian  Christian 
Marriage  Act,  may  solemnize  the  marriage  of  a 
person  who,  if  a  male,  is  under  18  years  of  age,  and, 
if  a  female,  is  under  14  years  of  age. 

4.  ( Note  by  the  Joint  Committee. — The  law  with  regard 
to  prohibited  degrees  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  in  force 
at  the  present  time  in  the  Church  of  India,  Burma  and 
Ceylon  is  that  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  The  law  in  force  in  the  South  India  United 
Church  and  in  the  Methodist  Church  differs  from  this  in 
the  omission  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  marriage  of  a  man 
with  his  deceased  wife’s  sister  and  with  his  deceased 
brother’s  wife  and  the  corresponding  relationships  on  the 
side  of  the  woman.  The  question  of  the  law  of  the  united 
Church  on  this  matter  is  still  under  consideration  by  the 
Joint  Committee.  The  Joint  Committee  proposes  to  frame 
rules  providing  that  certain  diocesan  authorities  shall  have 
power  to  suspend  or  modify  in  special  cases,  if  there  seem 
good  cause,  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  of  the  Church  with 
regard  to  marriage  prohibited  on  the  ground  of  consan¬ 
guinity  or  affinity.) 

5.  No  minister  of  the  Church,  and  no  member 
of  the  Church  holding  a  licence  under  section  9  of 
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the  Indian  Christian  Marriage  Act,  may  solemnize 
the  marriage  with  any  other  person  of  either  of  two 
persons  who  have  been  married  together  as  Chris- 
tians,  or  having  been  married  together  as  non- 
Christians  have  been  received  into  the  Church  as 
husband  and  wife,  so  long  as  the  other  partner  in 
that  marriage  is  still  living,  save  that  the  marriage 
ot  an  innocent  person  whose  former  marriage  has 
been  dissolved  by  process  of  law  may  be  solemnized 
with  the  permission  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  or 
other  diocesan  official  thereto  authorized  by  the 
Diocesan  Council.  Provided  that  no  minister  or 
member  of  the  Church  who  has  conscientious  objec¬ 
tions  to  solemnizing  any  such  marriage  shall  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  so. 

( Note  by  Joint  Committee.  This  Rule  is  still  under  consideration 
by  the  Joint  Committee.) 

6.  No  minister  of  the  Church,  and  no  member  of 
the  Church  holding  a  licence  under  section  9  of  the 
Indian  Christian  Marriage  Act,  may  solemnize  the 
marriage  of  a  Christian  with  a  non-Christian;  but 
under  the  rules  laid  down  by  a  Diocesan  Council, 
or  by  permission  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  or 
other  diocesan  official  thereto  authorized  by  the 
Diocesan  Council,  the  marriage  may  be  solemnized 
of  a  Chrstian  with  a  person  under  regular  instruc¬ 
tion  for  baptism,  or  of  two  such  persons  together. 

7.  Ministers  of  the  Church  who,  being  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  have  authority  to  solem¬ 
nize  marriages  under  section  5  (ii)  of  the  Indian 
Christian  Marriage  Act,  may  do  so  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland;  and  if  they  also  hold  licences  under 
section  6  or  section  9  of  the  Act,  may  if  they  desire 
follow  the  procedure  laid  down  in'  the  following 
Rule. 

8.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
Rule,  whenever  a  marriage  is  intended  to  be 
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solemnized  by  any  minister  of  the  Church,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  procedure  shall  be  followed  :  — 

(i)  One  or  both  of  the  persons  intending 
marriage  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  presbyters 
in  charge  of  the  pastorates  in  which  the  parties 
severally  reside,  and  shall  state  therein 

(а)  the  full  name,  the  father’s  name,  the  age, 

the  profession,  and  the  condition  of  each 
of  the  persons  intending  marriage, 

(б)  the  dwelling  place  of  each  of  them, 

(c)  the  time  during  which  each  has  dwelt  there, 

and 

( d )  the  place  in  which  the  marriage  is  to  be 

solemnized. 

(ii)  The  presbyters  in  charge,  on  receiving 
such  notice,  shall  cause  it  to  be  published  during 
Divine  Service  in  the  places  where  the  parties  to  be 
married  severally  reside  (or,  if  there  be  no  church 
in  either  of  those  places,  in  the  nearest  suitable 
place  thereto)  on  three  Sundays.  Any  Diocesan 
Council  may  make  rules  providing  for  the  relaxation 
in  special  cases  of  the  period  of  publication  of  notice, 
and  for  permission  to  publish  notices  of  marriage 
on  other  days  than  Sundays,  provided  that  in  all 
cases  a  period  of  at  least  96  hours  shall  elapse  be¬ 
tween  the  first  publication  of  the  notice  of  marriage 
and  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage. 

(iii)  Each  presbyter  in  charge  shall  on  the 
completion  of  such  publication  issue  a  certificate  of 
publication  having  been  made  and  no  lawful  impedi¬ 
ment  having  been  shown,  provided 

(a)  that  no  lawful  impediment  has  been  shown 

to  his  satisfaction  why  such  certificate 
should  not  issue,  and 

( b )  when  either  of  the  parties  is  a  minor,  that 

he  is  satisfied  that  consent  has  been  given 
to  the  marriage  by  the  person  whose  con¬ 
sent  is  required  by  law. 
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marrl‘1'i  t!tei' , the  !ssue  oi  such  certificates,  the 
„nti  ‘  f  p'  be  solemnized  at  the  place  of  which 

of  th!  nft  be?  ?lven>  b>’  tbe  presbyter  in  charge 

by  anv^  er  6  ,n:vh,ch  that  »  situated,  or 

hfm  for  H  at  1  °f  the  Church  authorized  by 
™  101  ,tbat  Purpose.  The  marriage  mav  he 

wy  other  place  than  thJt  of  which 

sion  ofhthebrni  8‘VeUt  °,n'y  With  the  written  permis- 

oflicial  therem  h°fi  °f  thf  cbocese  or  otller  diocesan 
omcial  thereto  authorized  by  the  Diocesan  Council. 

io\  ided  that  whenever  a  marriage  is  not 

t?  e?m,zed  Ylthm  three  months  after  the  date  of 
the  hist  publieatmn  of  notice  of  the  marriage  the 
certificates  of  publication  shall  be  void,  and  no’  per¬ 
son  shall  proceed  to  solemnize  the  marriage  until 

du bl icat 106  !r  bfn  given  and  certificate?  of  the 
publication  thereof  issued  as  provided  above. 

for  tup  ;J1}  Dl0cesan  Council  may  make  provision 
,  °f  special  marriage  licences  under 

^  ,  f.  mamage  may  be  solemnized  without  the 
publication  of  notices  required  in  this  Rule.  Any 
iu  es  m  this  matter  made  by  a  Diocesan  Council 
sha  1  leqmre  the  sanction  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee  ot  the  Synod. 

9.  In  conformity  with  Section  12  of  the  Govern- 
^rinciples  °1  the  Church,  all  forms  of  service 
tor  the  solemnization  of  marriage  which  before  the 
union  have  been  in  use  in  any  of  the  uniting 
Churches  may  be  used  in  the  Church  of  South  India 
and  new  forms  may  be  used,  provided  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  shall  iorm  parts  of  any  such  forms  :  — 

(i)  A  declaration  by  each  of  the  parties  that 
they  know  of  no  impediment  why  they  may  not  be 
lawfully  joined  together  in  marriage;  or  assent  by 
each  of  the  parties  to  such  a  declaration  read  by 
the  minister  solemnizing  the  marriage;  or  a  charge 
3}  the  minister  that  if  they  know  of  any  such  im¬ 
pediment,  they  should  confess  it;  and  '  further,  a 
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charge  by  the  minister  that  if  any  person  present 
know  of  any  such  impediment,  he  should  forthwith 
declare  it. 

(ii)  Assent  by  each  of  the  partie.s  to  questions 
asked  by  the  minister  of  their  will  to  live  together 
in  Christian  marriage. 

(iii)  The  solemn  plighting  by  the  parties  of 
their  troth  to  each  other  in  words  spoken  by  each, 
to  the  following  effect  : — ‘I,  A.B.,  take  thee,  C.D., 
to  be  my  wedded  wife  (husband)  so  long  as  we  both 
live,  according  to  God’s  holy  ordinance.’ 

(iv)  The  placing  by  the  man  of  a  tali  ( mancgala - 
sutram )  round  the  woman’s  neck,  or  of  a  ring  upon 
her  finger,  with  suitable  words. 

(v)  Declaration  by  the  minister  that  they  are 
man  and  wife. 

(vi)  Prayer  and  blessing  by  the  minister. 

10.  Where  there  is  no  provision  by  law  for  the 
registration  of  marriages,  or  where  the  registers  of 
marriages  ordered  by  law  to  be  maintained  are 
required  to  be  subsequently  handed  over  to  Govern¬ 
ment  authorities,  the  Diocesan  Councils  concerned 
shall  make  rules  for  the  registration  by  the  Church 
of  all  marriages  solemnized  either  by  ministers  or 
by  members  of  the  Church  licensed  under  section  9 
of  the  Indian  Christian  Marriage  Act.  In  all  cases, 
Diocesan  Councils  shall  make  provision  for  the 
regular  inspection  and  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
marriage  registers. 

11.  Ministers  or  members  of  the  Church  of 
South  India  who  infringe  the  laws  of  the  Church 
with  regard  to  marriage  are  liable  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Church,  according  to  the  rules  and  customs 
prevailing  in  different  parts  of  the  Church,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  rules  that  may  be  laid  down  by  the 
Synod  or  by  a  Diocesan  Council. 

The  Church  of  South  India  recognises  that  ini¬ 
tially  dioceses  will  differ  in  their  exercise  of  Church 
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discipline  m  marriage  cases,  but  hopes  that  these 
lfleieuce.s  will  before  long  decrease,  and  that  the 
bynod  will  be  able  to  issue  general  rules  of  Church 
discipline  in  the  matter. 


Chapter  XIII 

THE  CHURCH  OF  SOUTH  INDIA  AND 
THE  INDIAN  CHURCH  STATUTORY  RULES 

of  qUe18fcb°nS,  are  stil1  under  consideration  by  the  Church 

I  17,  and  Ceyl0n’  and  le§aI  is  being  taken  on  them 

and'suSntO13^  Pr°V1S1°n8  °f  WIowin«  “*“»  "ill  be“Se 

1.  The  Church  of  South  India  will  not  enforce 
any  rules  or  do  any  administrative  act  contrary  to 

A  t  ^a^017  R;iles  made  under  the  Indian  Church 
<  C  ■  '  *n  Reference  to  the  churches  defined  as 
maintained  churches'  in  that  Act,  their  congrega¬ 
tions  and  the  chaplains  of  the  Indian  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment  in  the  area  of  the  Church  of  South 

±  The  congregations  of  the  maintained  churches 
•tnd  the  chaplains  of  the  Indian  Ecclesiastical  Esta- 
>  ishment  shall  be  congregations  and  ministers 
respectively  of  the  Church  of  South  India,  and  shall 

be  represented  or  sit  in  its  Diocesan  Councils  and 
other  assemblies. 

Al,ls  Constitution  shall  apply  to  them  as  to  other 
congregations  and  ministers  of  the  Church  of  South 

ChapterXCePt  regard  to  the  matters  stated  in  this 

3.  The  Church  of  South  India  shall  supply 
episcopal  supervision  to  the  chaplains  employed 
by  Government  as  Church  of  England  chaplains, 

churches SC°Pa  mm,stratlons  in  the  maintained 

4.  Those  chaplains  shall  not  be  refused  licenses 
by  any  bishop  of  the  Church  of  South  India  except 
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for  the  causes  which  entitle  a  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  refuse  to  institute  or  admit  a  clergy¬ 
man  presented  to  a  benefice  in  England. 

5.  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  South  India  shall 
give  notice  to  the  Local  Government  before  com¬ 
mencing  disciplinary  proceedings  against  any 
chaplain . 

6.  All  chaplains  of  the  Indian  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment  in  the  area  of  the  Church  of  South 
India  shall  have  the  right  to  use  the  services  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  from  time 
to  time  legally  authorised  in  England  when 
ministering  in  a  maintained  church  or  elsewhere  to 
a  congregation  which  includes  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  temporarily  resident  in  India 
and  which  worships  in  the  English  language,  and 
every  maintained  church  shall  be  available  for  such 
services. 

7 .  Any  alteration  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
from  time  to  time  authorised  by  the  Church  of 
England,  and  any  form  of  service  in  substitution  for 
any  of  the  forms  therein  provided  which  has  not 
been  prescribed  or  authorised  by  the  Church  of 
England  in  England,  may  only  be  said  or  used  in 
any  service  held  for  any  congregation  which  con¬ 
sists  entirely  or  predominantly  of  persons  brought 
up  in  the  Church  of  England  in  England  or  of  other 
persons  who  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  service 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  the  English 
language  on  the  following  conditions,  viz.  :  — 

(a)  that  the  presbyter  in  charge  shall  have 
obtained  the  consent  thereto  of  a  majority 
of  the  church  council  or  committee  of 
such  congregation;  and 

(h)  that  on  the  demand  of  any  three  communi¬ 
cant  members  of  such  congregation  the 
matter  shall  be  referred  to  a  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  communicant  members  of  the 
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congregation,  in  which  case  the  consent 
of  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  the 
members  of  the  congregation  present  in 
such  meeting  must  be  obtained  to  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  alteration  or 
substituted  form  of  service. 

11  it  be  desired  to  resume  the  use  of  any  form  of 
worship  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
winch  has  been  departed  from  in  accordance  with 
this  Kule,  such  resumption  may  take  place  on  the 
same  conditions  as  are  stated  above,'  except  that  if 
the  matter  be  referred  to  a  general  meeting  of  the 
communicant  members  of  the  congregation,  it  shall 
suffice  that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  present  in  such  meeting  consent  to  such 
resumption. 

8.  The  Church  of  South  India  shall  permit  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  ministers  in  charge  of  maintained 
churches  within  its  area,  the  congregations  worship¬ 
ping  in  such  churches,  and  the  bishops  supervising 
those  ministers  and  congregations,  to  be  members 
of  the  General  Council  of  the  Church  of  India. 
Burma  and  Ceylon,  or  of  the  Statutory  Rules  Board 
loimed  by  that  Council  in  order  to  advise  the  Metro¬ 
politan  ol  that  Church  with  regard  to  proposed 
alterations  in  the  Statutory  Rules  and  in  order  to 
exercise  certain  powers  and  functions  with  respect 
to  property  held  or  hereafter  to  be  held  bv  the  Indian 
Church  Trustees  in  the  area  of  the  Church  of  South 
India. 


Chapter  XIV 

ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION 
OF  THE  CHURCH 

1.  The  following  procedure  shall  be  necessarv  for 
the  making  of  any  alteration  or  addition  in 
6 
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Chapter  II  of  this  Constitution  containing  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Principles  of  the  Church  of  South  India. 

(i)  The  proposal  for  any  such  alteration  or 
addition  must  be  brought  before  the  Synod 
by  a  resolution  passed  hy  one  or  more 
Diocesan  Councils  of  the  Church. 

(ii)  A  resolution  for  the  alteration  or  addition 
must  be  passed  by  the  Synod,  the  special 
procedure  laid  down  in  Rules  22  to  24  of 
Chapter  IX  being  followed  in  the  cases 
referred  to  in  those  Rules. 

(iii)  The  resolution  so  passed  mu.st  be  accepted 

in  substantially  the  same  terms  by  not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  Diocesan  Councils 
of  the  Church. 

(iv)  If  the  resolution  be  so  accepted  by  the  neces¬ 

sary  number  of  Diocesan  Councils,  it  shall 
again  be  brought  before  the  Synod  at  an 
ordinary  meeting  thereof,  and  if  it  be 
passed  by  the  Synod  in  substantially  the 
same  terms  by  a  three-quarters  majority, 
the  alteration  or  addition  shall  thereupon 
become  effective.  Provided  that  at  this 
second  consideration,  the  special  procedure 
laid  down  in  Rules  22  to  24  of  Chapter  IX 
shall  again  be  followed  in  the  cases  referred 
to  in  those  rules,  save  that,  as  provided 
therein,  if  at  the  first  consideration  the 
bishops  had  refused  to  submit  the  resolu¬ 
tion  in  any  form  to  the  Synod  for  final 
voting,  and  the  proposal  had  nevertheless 
been  referred  to  the  Diocesan  Councils 
under  the  provisions  of  Rule  28,  Rule  22 
shall  not  apply  at  the  second  consideration. 

2.  The  following  procedure  shall  be  necessary 
for  the  making  of  any  alteration  or  addition  in  this 
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Constitution  other  than  one  m  the  Governing 
Principles  of  the  Church  :  — 

(i)  The  proposal  for  any  such  alteration  or 
addition  must  be  brought  before  the  Synod 
by  a  resolution  passed  by  one  or  more 
Diocesan  Councils  of  the  Church. 

(ii)  A  resolution  for  the  alteration  or  addition 
must  be  passed  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  Synod,  the  special  procedure  laid 
down  in  Rules  22  to  24  of  Chapter  IX 
being  followed  in  the  cases  referred  to  in 
those  Rules. 

(ni)  The  resolution  so  passed  must  be  ratified  by 
not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Diocesan 
Councils  of  the  Church. 


PART  III 


:  THE  INAUGURATION  OF  THE 

,yi  'V':""  UNION 


(A)  The  Appointment  of  Bishops  in 

■  '  U 

ADDITION,  TO  THE  EXISTING  BlSHOPS 

Under  the  proposed  constitution  of  the  united 
Church, r  bishops  will  be  appointed  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  Synod  of  the  Church  and  of  the  diocese 
concerned  in  each  particular  case.  Neither  the 
Synod,  however,  nor  the  dioceses  of  the  united 
Church  can  come 1  into  existence  before  the  actual 
date  of  union. 

The  Joint  Committee  therefore  proposes  that  the 
bishops  who  are  to  be  consecrated  at  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  union  should  be  selected  and  appointed  as 
follows  : 

(a)  That  the  final  selection  and  appointment  of 
those  bishops  be  made  by  a  central  body 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  Church  of  India,  Burma 
and  Ceylon,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
South  India  United  Church,  and  the 
South  India  Provincial  Synod  of  the 
Methodist  Church; 

( b )  that  this  central  body  make  its  selection 
from  lists  of  names  to  be  submitted  by 
the  central  authorities  of  the  uniting 
Churches  in  the  area  of  the  union,  which 
they  should  prepare  in  consultation  with 
the  synods  and  councils  under  them, 
indicating  in  their  lists  the  language  area 
or  areas  to  which  each  person  proposed 
could  most  appropriately  be  appointed  as 
bishop. 
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(B)  The  Act  of  Inauguration  of  the  Union 

The  outstanding  act  which  will  truly  inaugurate 
the  union  of  the  Churches  will  be  the  partaking  of 
the  Holy  Communion  by  those  assembled  as  the 
ministers  and  members  of  one  Church. 

But  there  are  certain  other  acts  which  must  first 
be  done  in  order  to  bring  the  Church  into  this 
condition  of  unity  with  a  completed  and  united 
ministry. 

The  Joint  Committee,  therefore,  suggests  the 
following  order  of  proceedings  : 

(1)  The  bringing  solemnly  before  God  of  the 
making  of  union,  and  asking  His  blessing  upon  it. 

This  might  be  done  by  the  laying  upon 
the  Communion  Table  by  a  representative  of 
each  of  the  uniting  Churches  a  signed  copy 
of  the  Basis  of  Union  and  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  united  Church,  after  reading  the  de¬ 
clared  assent  of  his  Church  thereto;  this  being- 
followed  by  prayer  by  a  representative  of 
each  of  the  uniting  Churches  for  God’s 
acceptance  of  the  union  and  His  blessing 
upon  it. 

(2)  Prayers  by  representatives  of  the  ministries 
of  the  uniting  Churches,  asking  God  to  accept  and 
bless  the  work  of  the  ministry  of  the  united  Church. 

(3)  Declaration  by  the  existing  bishops  of  their 
assent  to  the  Governing  Principles  and  their  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  Constitution  of  the  united  Church. 

(4)  The  consecration  of  the  new  bishops.  This 
should  contain  the  following  six  parts  : 

(a)  The  presentation  of  the  bishops-elect  to  the 
presiding  bishop  by  accredited  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Churches  to  which  they 
have  previously  belonged,  who  will  read 
resolutions  of  the  governing  bodies  of 
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those  Churches  signifying  their  approval 
of  their  appointment. 

(b)  Intercessory  prayer,  in  the  form  either  of 
extempore  prayer  or  a  short  litany. 

(c)  The  public  examination  of  the  bishops- 
elect,  in  the  form  of  set  questions  and 
answers,  with  regard  to  such  matters  as 
their  assurance  of  God’s  call,  their  faith, 
their  resolve  to  guard  the  purity  of  the 
Church’s  faith  and  morals  by  a  due  exer¬ 
cise  of  discipline,  and  their  readiness  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  a  bishop. 

(d)  The  consecratory  prayer,  said  by  the  pre¬ 
siding  bishop,  asking  God  to  grant  to  the 
bishops-elect  the  gift  of  His  Holy  Spirit 
to  enable  them  rightly  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  bishop’s  office. 

(e)  The  laying  on  of  hands  jointly  by  the 
presiding  bishop  and  at  least  two  other 
bishops  and  by  presbyters  of  the  South 
India  United  Church  and  the  Methodist 
Church,  with  accompanying  words. 

(/)  The  delivery  to  the  bishops  who  are  being 
consecrated  of  the  Bible,  to  set  before 
them  their  duty  continually  to  study  and 
teach  the  Word  of  God. 

(5)  The  Communion  Service. 

Note. — (i)  The  proceedings  of  para.  (4)  may  take  place 
after  the  introductory  portion  of  the  Communion  Service. 

(ii)  It  is  suggested  that  the  existing  bishops 
should  in  some  appropriate  manner  receive  a  commission 
from  representative  presbyters  of  the  Methodist  Church 
and  the  S.I.U.C.  for  their  wider  work  as  bishops  in  the 
united  Church. 

(iii)  There  will  also  be  included  in  the  Inaugu¬ 
ration  Service  a  solemn  dedication  of  the  united  Church 
to  the  task  of  evangelization  of  India, 
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PART  IV 


PROPOSED  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 
DIOCESES  OF  THE  UNITED 
CHURCH 

(1)  The  establishment  of  Dioceses  and  Diocesan 
Councils. — The  Joint  Committee  regards  it  as  both 
feasible  and  eminently  desirable  that  the  dioceses  of 
the  united  Church  and  their  Councils  should  come 
into  being  immediately  on  the  inauguration  of  the 
union  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  the  necessary  elections 
and  other  arrangements  can  be  made  in  each  area. 

(2)  The  present  Mission  and  Church  Organiza¬ 
tions. — At  the  same  time  it  is  apparent  that  the 
immediate  establishment  of  diocesan  control  of  all 
the  agencies  working  in  a  diocese  will  not  be  possible 
or  desirable.  The  various  missions  and  Churches 
concerned  have  a  well-established  system  of  councils 
and  committees  which  operate  over  areas  the 
boundaries  of  which  cut  across  those  of  the  proposed 
dioceses,  and  to  break  up  these  organizations  would 
be  to  introduce  into  the  union  scheme  a  drastic 
reorganization  of  all  the  present  activities  which 
would  both  divert  the  energies  of  all  concerned  from 
the  important  evangelistic  and  educational  work  that 
they  are  now  carrying  on,  and  be  a  fruitful  cause  of 
friction  at  the  very  outset. 

(3)  It  is  therefore  proposed  that  the  present  units 
of  mission  and  church  work  should  continue  after 
the  union  to  function  as  they  do  now  with  only  such 
changes  as  are  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  they  will 
not  now  function  as  separate  Churches  or  as 
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missions  connected  with  separate  Churches  in  India, 
but  as  business  organizations  for  the  carrying  on  of 
the  work.  Purely  church  matters  will  be  the  care  of 
the  Diocesan  Councils  and  such  committees  as  they 
may  find  it  necessary  to  set  up.  There  are  many  pre¬ 
cedents  for  this  procedure  :  thus  in  the  Church  of 
India,  Burma  and  Ceylon  both  the  S.P.G.  and 
C.M.S.  for  a  long  time  maintained  central  com¬ 
mittees  in  Madras  which  dealt  with  business  sub¬ 
mitted  from  Conferences  and  Councils  in  the  various 
Dioceses  in  South  India  hut  did  not  touch  the  purely 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  any  diocese;  and  when  the 
time  came  these  agencies  were  without  difficulty 
superseded  by  diocesan  organizations.  Similarly 
the  Andhra  Christian  Council  and  the  Madras  Repre¬ 
sentative  Council  which  deal  with  different  areas 
find  it  convenient  to  use  one  Educational  Council 
for  the  discussion  of  their  educational  work. 

(4) .'  Changes  required. — The  only  changes  there¬ 
fore  that  will  immediately  be  required  in  the  existing 
organization  will  be  the  conversion  of  central  eccle¬ 
siastical  bodies  (e.g.  the  Provincial  Synod  of  the 
Methodist  Church  or  the  Church  Councils  of  the 
S.I.U.C.)  into  central  committees  to  discharge 
certain  executive  functions  such  as  transfer  of  work¬ 
ers  from  one  district  to  another,  central  budget, 
higher  educational  policy  and  so  on. 

(5)  Diocesan  Councils. — In  each  diocese  there 
will  be  set  up  at  once  a  Diocesan  Council  consisting 
of  the  Bishop,  all  the  ministers  of  the  diocese  and 
lay  delegates  from  the  pastorates.  They  will  do 
all  they  can  to  promote  unity  and  co-operation  in 
working  between  the  various  elements  in  the  Dio¬ 
cese.  There  will  be  needed  committees  for  the 
choosing  and  training  of  candidates  for  ordination, 
the  finance  of  the  diocese  (as  distinct  from  that  of 
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the  ‘missions’  working  in  it)  and  possibly  an  educa¬ 
tion  committee  to  co-ordinate  the  higher  educational 
policy  of  the  diocese  with  the  rest  of  South  India. 

(6)  The  Dioceses  proposed. — As  regards  the  actual 
dioceses,  the  Joint  Committee  have  accepted  the 
principles  that  they  shall  consist  as  far  as  possible 
of  homogeneous  groups  in  areas  which  shall  not  be 
too  unwieldy,  and  that  wherever  it  is  feasible,  at 
least  two  of  the  uniting  Churches  shall  have  congre¬ 
gations  in  every  diocese. 

The  Committee  therefore  puts  forth  the  following- 
tentative  scheme  of  dioceses  for  consideration  by  the 
Churches. 


Area  arid  Christian 
Population 


Missions  and 
Churches 


1.  South  Travancore. 

(113,000) 

2.  Tinnevelly  Government 

District.  (100,000) 


S.I.U.C.,  and  Ch.  of 
I.B.  &  C. 

Ch.  of  I.B.  &  C. 


3.  Madura  and  Ramnad  S.I.U.C.,  and  Ch.  of 
Government  Districts,  I.B.  &  C. 
with  Jaffna  (S. I. U.C.). 

(50,000) 


4.  Trichinopoly,  Tanjore, 

Salem  and  Coimbatore 
Government  Districts. 
(50,000) 

5.  Travancore  (part  not 

included  in  1)  : 
Cochin,  Malabar  and 
S.  Kanara  Govern¬ 
ment  Districts. 
(80,000) 


Ch.  of  I.B.  &  C.,  and 
Methodist  a  n  d 

5.1. U.  Churches. 

Ch.  of  I.B.  &  C.,  and 

5.1. U. C. 
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6.  Madras,  Chingleput, 

Nellore,  N.  Arcot,  S. 
Arcot,  Cliittoor  and 
Nilgiri  Government 
Districts.  (100,000) 

7.  Mysore  State,  Coorg, 

Aiiantapur  and  Bellary 
Government  Districts. 
(30,000) 

8.  Kurnool  and  Cuddapah 

Government  Districts 
and  S.-W.  portion  of 
Nizam’s  Dominions. 
(75,000) 

0.  Hyderabad  City,  British 
enclave,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  Methodist  Dis¬ 
trict  area.  (100,0001 
10.  Dornakal  :  the  present 
Diocese  of  Dornakal 
excluding  the  Districts 
of  Kurnool  and  Cud¬ 
dapah,  and  the  Dis¬ 
tricts  of  E.  Godavery, 
Vizagapatam  a  n  d 
Ganjam.  (150,000) 

NOTES 


Ch.  of  I.B.  &  C.,  and 
Methodist  a  n  d 
S.I.U.  Churches. 


Methodist  Church, 
S.I.U.C.,  and  Ch. 
of  I.B.  &  C. 


S.I.U.C.,  and  Ch.  of 
I.B.  &  C. 


Ch.  of  I.B.  &  C.,  and 
Methodist  Ch. 


Ch.  of  I.B.  &  C,,  and 
S.I.U. C. 


1 .  The  figures  given  for  Christian  population  refer  only 
to  members  of  the  uniting  Churches,  anrl  are  only  approxi¬ 
mate. 

2.  The  dioceses  as  suggested  correspond  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  linguistic  areas  and  to  separate  mission  spheres. 
Tt  is  intended  that  the  closest  co-operation  shall  he  main¬ 
tained  between  the  bishops  of  contiguous  dioceses,  espe¬ 
cially  in  cases  where  other  considerations  have  made  it  im¬ 
possible  to  include  in  one  diocese  congregations  of  more  than 
one  of  the  uniting  Churches,  or  where  a  small  group  of 
congregations  of  one  Church  comes  into  a  diocese  which  is 
almost  entirely  formed  by  congregations  of  another  Church. 
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3.  Under  the  operation  of  para.  (3)  of  this  Part  of  the 
Scheme,  there  will  be  cases  of  mission  districts  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  which  will  not  be  conterminous  with  diocesan 
boundaries. 

4.  The  present  diocese  of  Madras  has  a  large  number 
of  English  congregations  with  a  carefully  organised  plan 
of  chaplains  and  finance.  These  will  continue  as  (so  to 
say)  an  ‘English  Mission’  in  South  India;  otherwise  there 
would  be  serious  financial  and  other  difficulties.  Moreover, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  Bishop  of  Madras  should  maintain 
the  oversight  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment,  the  work 
for  which  he  is  appointed. 

5.  Special  cases. — (i)  If  at  any  time  in  the  future  the 
Malay alam  section  of  the  present  S.I.U.C.  field  in  South 
Travancore  should  wish  to  join  the  diocese  of  North  Travan- 
core,  such  a  step  would,  of  course,  be  open  to  them; 
similarly,  part  of  the  present  Tinnevelly  diocese  bordering 
on  Travancore  might  join  the  South  Travancore  diocese. 

(ii)  If  the  South  Kanara  and  South  Maratha  districts 
of  the  Basel  Missionary  Society  should  join  in  the  union, 
the  question  of  organising  these  areas  together  with 
Malabar  as  a  separate  diocese  should  be  considered. 

(iii)  If  the  Methodist  and  Anglican  Churches  in  Ceylon 
come  into  the  union,  Jaffna  would  naturally  be  connected 
with  them. 

(iv)  The  Dornakal  diocese  will  require  an  assistant 
bishop,  and  should  later  on  be  divided. 

(7)  Property  and  Finance. — The  principle  that 
the  present  Mission  and  Church  organisations  should 
continue  to  function  after  union  applies  with  even 
more  force  to  the  control  of  property  and  trust 
funds.  To  attempt  immediate  diocesanisation  of 
these  would  be  to  impose  an  impossible  burden  on 
the  united  Church.  The  Committee  have  made  a 
preliminary  survey  of  the  present  Trust  Associations 
and  other  societies,  and  have  recommended  in  one  or 
two  cases  such  minor  adjustments  as  seem  to  be 
called  for.  No  great  alteration  is  required  by  the 
terms  of  union  in  any  case,  and  in  most  instances 
the  present  deeds  are  so  drawn  as  to  permit  of  their 
continuance  unaltered, 
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Names  of  Dioceses, 

^  CO 

£  H 

Districts  or 

a 

Councils 

a  u 

o 

o 

Dornakal 

37,600 

Madras 

20,000 

Tinnevelly 

43,100 

Travancore 

31,100 

Total  Anglicans  ... 

131,800 

Hyderabad 

12,300 

Mysore 

4,900 

Trichinopoly 

3,200 

Madras 

5,100 

Total  Methodists  ... 

25,500 

Madras 

10,000 

North  Tamil 

1,500 

Travancore 

18,900 

Madura 

11,900 

Kanarese 

300 

Jaffna 

2,300 

Telugu 

4,200 

Malabar 

4,600 

Total  S.I.U.C. 

53,700 

Grand  Total 

211,000 

Other 

Q  in 

H  H 

NJ  % 

Baptized 

H  W 

Adher- 

<  K 

Total 

ENTS 

M  K 

»  Q 

D  <3 

114,800 

39,000 

191,400 

40,000 

... 

60,000 

71,500 

2,100 

116,700 

48.600 

1,600 

81,300 

274,900 

42,700 

449,400 

70,300 

10,200 

92,800 

7,200 

300 

12,400 

14,800 

5,800 

23,800 

10,100 

900 

16,100 

102,400 

17,200 

145,100 

22,600 

4,100 

36,700 

13,100 

1,600 

16,200 

80,800 

26,000 

125,700 

16,600 

5,300 

33,800 

1,400 

200 

1,900 

800 

100 

3,200 

31,200 

2,500 

37,900 

3,800 

100 

8,500 

170,300 

39,900 

263,900 

547,600 

99,800 

858,400 
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REPORT  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  SESSION  OF  THE 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  CHURCH  UNION 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Church  Union  met  at  the  Methodist 
Synod  Hall,  Royapettah,  Madras,  from  Tuesday  afternoon, 
February  26th  to  Saturday  morning,  March  2nd,  1935. 

The  following  were  present : — 


Church  of  India 


The  Rt.  Rev.  the  Bishop 
of  Dornakal  ( Convener ) 
The  Rt.  Rev.  the  Bishop 
of  Madras 

The  Rt.  Rev.  the  Bishop 
of  Tinnevelly 
The  Ven.  P.  B.  Emmet 
Rev.  Canon  B.  H.  P. 
Fisher 


Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Appasamy 
,,  E.  H.  Denyer 
,,  W.  E.  Evans 
„  G.  N.  L.  Hall 
'  ,,  Rao  Bahadur  J.  Kuriyan 
,,  R.  A.  Manuel 
„  S.  C.  Neill 
Mr.  B.  L.  Rallia  Ram 
Dr.  G.  V.  James 


South  India  United  Church 


Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Maclean 
( Convener ) 

,,  R.  H.  Eastaff 
,,  J.  A.  Jacob 
,,  A.  A.  Martin 

,,  G.  Parker 

,,  M.  Peter 

,,  D.  S.  Sahayadas 


Rev.  B.  Samuel 
,,  A.  Streckeisen 
,,  Rev.  H.  Sumitra 
,,  G.  D.  Thomas 
Mr.  J.  V.  Chelliah 
,,  C.  Elisha 
,,  C.  J.  Lucas 
,,  T.  A.  Thomas 


Methodist  Church 


Rev.  H.  GnW\ior<\  (Convener) 
,,  E.  L.  Anantarao 
,,  P.  Gurushanta 
•  ,,  J.  S.  M.  Hooper 
,,  C.  H.  Monahan 
,,  H.  H.  Newham 
,,  P.  Rangaramanujam 
„  W.  H.  Spencer 


Rev.  W.  E.  Tomlinson 
,,  S.  A.  Vethariayagam 
,,  F.  Whittaker 
Mr.  S.  Gnanaprakasam 
,,  W.  Jeevaratnam 
,,'  P.  K.  Mon  Singh 
,,  E.  S.  Swaminathan 
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Visitors 

The  following  visitors  were  introduced  and  were  present 
throughout  part  or  the  whole  of  the  proceedings Rev.  S.  G. 
A.  Senaratna,  Mr.  M.  J.  Sargunam,  Dr.  F.  F.  Goodsell,  Rev. 
J.  O.  Cochran,  Rev.  C.  W.  Ranson  and  Dr.  W.  Frevtag. 

Some  of  the  Church  Councils  of  the  S.I.U.C.,  in  which  special 
difficulties  with  regard  to  the  Scheme  of  Union  were  being  felt, 
had  been  invited  by  the  Continuation  Committee  to  send  special 
delegates  to  the  session  of  the  Joint  Committee  in  order  to  share 
in  a  discussion  of  the  general  principles  of  the  Scheme.  The 
Rev.  J.  E.  Kesari  and  Mr.  D.  M.  Devasahayam  attended  the 
session  as  such  special  delegates,  and  a  general  discussion  was 
held  as  planned,  on  Tuesday  afternoon  and  throughout  Wednesday. 


The  following  appointments  were  made  ; — 


Chairman 

Secretary 

Minute  Secretaries 
Business  Committee. 


Drafting  Committee 


Rev.  H.  Gulliford. 

„  J.  S.  M.  Hooper. 

The  Bishop  of  Tinnevelly. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Lucas. 

The  Chairman,  the  Secretary,  the 
Bishop  of  Tinnevelly,  and 
Dr.  J.  H.  Maclean. 

The  Secretary,  the  Bishop  of 
Tinnevelly  and  Dr.  J.  H. 
Maclean. 


Devotional  Meetings. — All  the  meetings  of  the  session  were 
opened  and  closed  with  prayer,  and  other  devotional  periods  were 
held  daily,  conducted  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  by  Rev. 
W.  H.  Spencer,  and  on  the  following  days  by  Revs.  S.  C.  Neill, 
R.  H.  Eastaff  and  F.  Whittaker. 

The  Holy  Communion  was  celebrated  at  the  Synod  Hall  on 
Thursday  by  the  Revs.  G.  Parker  and  G.  D.  Thomas,  on  Friday 
by  the  Bishop  of  Dornakal  assisted  by  Canon  B.  H.  P.  Fisher,  and 
on  Saturday  by  Revs.  H.  H.  Newham  and  E.  L.  Anantarao. 


Basis  of  Union  and  Draft  Constitution 

(. References  given  below  are  to  the  1931  edition  of  the  Proposed 
Scheme  of  Union.) 

Resolutions  of  certain  Church  Councils  of  the  South  India 
United  Church,  of  the  South  India  Provincial  Synod  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Church  of 
India,  Burma  and  Ceylon  were  reported  by  the  conveners  of  the 
respective  delegations  and  discussed  by  the  Committee,  together 
with  the  proposals  on  various  points  prepared  by  the  Continuation 
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Committee,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  nem. 

1.  Basis  of  Union,  sect.  I  (pp.  1,  2).— That  the  following  be 
substituted  for  the  passage  in  the  third  paragraph  of  the  section 
beginning  with  the  words  ‘  Again,  for  the  perfecting.  . and  ending 
with  the  words  ‘  For  the  united  Church  .  .  : — 

‘  Since  it  is  the  will  of  Christ  that  His  Church  should  be  one, 
and  the  manifold  gifts  of  His  grace  were  promised  to  the  Church 
which  is  His  Body,  a  perfect  ministry  is  that  which  by  God’s 
calling  is  accepted  and  effective  throughout  the  world-wide  Church. 
In  the  present  divided  state  of  Christendom,  all  ministries  are  in 
this  respect  imperfect,  and  can  recover  fulness  only  by  the  union 
of  all  the  separate  parts  of  the  one  Body.  The  uniting  Churches 
recognise,  however,  that  Christ  has  bestowed  His  grace  with 
undistinguishing  regard  on  all  their  ministries  and  has  used  them 
all  greatly  to  His  glory.  All  are  therefore  real  ministries  of  the 
Word  and  the  Sacraments  in  Christ’s  Church,  nor  can  any  Church 
say  that  the  Sacraments  and  other  ministrations  of  ministries  which 
He  has  blessed  are  invalid.  Each  Church,  in  separation,  has  borne 
special  witness  to  certain  elements  of  the  truth ;  therefore  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  whole  body,  the  heritage  of  each  is  needed. 
Each  of  the  uniting  Churches,  maintaining  the  continuity  of  its 
own  life,  will  be  enriched  by  the  gifts  and  graces  of  all  the  others. 

<  Wherever  union  takes  place,  it  comes  into  being  only  by  the 
working  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  Who  is  both  truth  and  love.  In 
His  spirit  of  love,  all  the  ministers  of  the  uniting  Churches  will, 
from  the  inauguration  of  the  union,  be  recognised  as  equally  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  united  Church  without  distinction  or  difference.  The 
united  Church  will  be  formed  .  .  .’ 

2.  Basis  of  Union,  sect.  3,  second  para  (p.  4)  and  Governing  Principles, 
sect.  4,  second  para  (p.  23). — That  the  words  ‘  and  as  the  ultimate 
standard  of  faith  ’  should  stand. 

3.  Basis  of  Union,  sect.  3,  note  (ii).— That  for  the  words  ‘  any 
confession  of  faith  .  .  .’  down  to  the  end  of  the  note,  be  substituted 
the  following : — 

<  any  confession  of  faith  which  had  been  employed  in  any  ot 
the  uniting  Churches  before  the  union,  and  which  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrinal  standards  officially  set  forth  by  the 
united  Church.  ’  (See  also  No.  19  below.) 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  the  conveners  of  the  dele¬ 
gations  of  the  three  Churches  were  asked  to  draw  up  a  statement, 
as  had  been  desired  by  the  General  Council  of  the  Church  of  India, 
Burma  and  Ceylon,  showing  what  confessions  of  faith  aie  in  use  in 

the  uniting  Churches.  . 

4.  Basis  of  Union,  seel.  9  (p.  7).— On  report  from  the  Union 
Committee  of  the  S.  I.  U.  C.  that  in  view  of  the  amendments 
accepted  at  the  last  session  of  the  Joint  Committee  to  this 
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section,  they  were  willing  to  withdraw  the  note  attached  stating 
the  understanding  by  the  S.I.U.C.  of  the  phrase  ‘  the  historic 
episcopate’,  the  Committee  gladly  agreed  to  this  withdrawal  of 
the  note. 

5.  Basis  of  Union,  sed.  9(p.  7).— That  after  the  first  sentence  of 
the  section  and  for  the  opening  words  of  the  present  second  sen¬ 
tence,  there  be  inserted  the  following: — 

<  They  all  agree  in  their  desire  that  the  relation  of  the  bishop 
to  his  people  should  be  that  of  chief  pastor  and  father  in  God  ; 
and  that  he  is  called  to  feed  the  flock  of  God,  taking  the  oversight 
thereof  as  shepherd,  not  as  lord  either  in  act  or  title,  but  as  an 
example  to  the  flock.  There  are,  however,  within  the  uniting 
Churches  .  .  .’ 

6.  Basis  of  Union,  sect.  9  (i)  (p.  8). — That  at  the  end  of  the  sub¬ 
section,  the  following  be  added,  substituting  a  full  stop  for  the 
semi-colon : — 

‘  A  bishop  will,  if  required,  assist  other  bishops  in  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  persons  duly  elected  or  appointed  to  be  bishops.’ 

7.  Basis  of  Union,  sed.  16.  (p.  IS).— That  for  the  sentence  be¬ 
ginning  on  line  11  from  the  bottom  of  the  page  (‘  It  is  trusted  .  .  .) 
there  be  substituted  the  following  : — 

1  It  is  trusted  that  in  its  consideration  of  these  matters  it  will 
give  equal  weight  to  the  principle  that  there  shall  be  a  fully  uni¬ 
fied  ministry  within  the  Church,  and  to  the  no  less  fundamental 
principle  that  the  united  Church  should  maintain  and  extend  full 
communion  and  fellowship  with  those  Churches  with  which  the 
uniting  Churches  now  severally  have  such  fellowship.’ 

(See  also  No.  11  below.) 

In  this  connection,  the  Joint  Committee  expressed  its  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  case  of  the  occasional  transfer  during  the  thirty-year 
period  of  foreign  or  Indian  ministers  within  the  Basel  Mission 
field,  who  were  technically  outside  the  united  Church,  for  work 
within  the  area  of  the  united  Church,  would  certainly  be  regarded 
as  covered  by  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

8.  Basis  of  Union,  section  16,  paras  4  and  5  (p.  16). — That  with 
regard  to  this  portion  of  section  16  which  is  generally  known  as 
‘  the  pledge  ’, 

(a)  in  the  opinion  of  the  Joint  Committee,  it  is  undesirable 
to  alter  the  pledge  itself  in  any  way ; 

(b)  in  the  statement  with  regard  to  the  pledge  made  by  the 
Joint  Committee  at  its  last  session,  where  in  the  third  paragraph 
of  that  statement  ‘  a  minister  ’  was  referred  to,  the  meaning 
intended  was,  ‘  a  minister  of  the  united  Church  ’ ; 

( c )  it  is  not  necessary  to  reprint  that  statement  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  present  session  or  as  an  appendix  to  the 
Scheme  ;  it  remains  on  record  as  the  statement  put  forth  by  the 
Joint  Committee  in  1934. 
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9.  Governing  Principles,  new  section  3  (p.  22). — That  the  following 
be  inserted  as  a  new  section  3,  the  sections  which  follow  being 
renumbered  : — 

‘3.  Tie  Evangelistic  Calling  of  the  Church. — The  Church  ot 
South  India  thankfully  acknowledges  that  the  Churches  which 
have  been  united  to  form  it  owed  their  existence  mainly  to  the 
faith,  zeal  and  prayers  of  many  who  either  came  themselves  from 
other  lands  to  India  in  order  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  build  up 
the  Church  of  Christ,  or  gave  liberally  of  their  time  and  money 
for  the  furtherance  of  that  work.  It  believes  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  guided  those  Churches  into  this  union  in  order  that  this  same 
work  of  evangelization  may  be  the  more  effectually  fulfilled,  in 
accordance  with  the  prayer  which  Christ  prayed  that  by  the  unity 
of  His  disciples  the  world  might  know  that  He  had  been  sent  to 
be  its  Saviour.  Therefore  the  Church  of  South  India  purposes 
ever  to  be  mindful  of  its  missionary  calling ;  and  prays  that  it 
may  not  only  be  greatly  used  of  God  tor  the  evangelization  of 
South  India,  but  may  also  take  its  due  share  in  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  building  up  of  Christ’s  Church  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.’ 

10.  Governing  Principles,  sect.  10,  fourth  paragraph  (p.  27).—  i  hat 
in  lines  3  and  4,  for  the  words  ‘  the  bishops  who  are  taking  part 
in  the  consecration  ’  the  following  words  be  substituted  : — 

« the  bishop  presiding  at  the  consecration.’ 

(See  also  No.  16  below.) 

11.  Governing  Principles,  sect.  20,  sixth  paragraph  (p.  35).  That 

for  the  sentence  beginning  ‘  In  so  doing,  it  will  give  full  weight 
.  .  .’,  the  following  be  substituted  ; 

<  in  so  doing,  it  will  give  equal  weight  to  the  principle  that 
there  shall  be  a  fully  unified  ministry  within  the  Church,  and  to 
the  no  less  fundamental  principle  that  the  Church  of  South  India 
shall  maintain  and  extend  full  communion  and  fellowship  with 
those  Churches  with  which  the  Churches  from  which  it  has  been 

formed  have  severally  had  such  fellowship.’ 

(See  also  No.  7  above.) 

12.  Chapter  III  (pp.  36-37).— That  the  following  take  the  place 
of  the  chapter  as  printed  in  the  1934  edition  of  the  Scheme  : 


The  Membership  of  the  Church 

1.  The  Church  of  South  India,  affirming  the  standard  and 
ideal  of  membership  in  the  Church  of  Christ  which  it  has  declared 
in  its  fourth  Governing  Principle,  recognizes  as  its  members  those 
persons  who,  being  resident  in  its  area,  . 

have  been  baptized  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
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are  willing  to  abide  by  the  rules  and  customs  of  this 
Church,  and 

are  not  members  of  any  Christian  body  which  is  not  in 
communion  with  this  Church,  and 

are  not  excommunicated  by  lawful  excommunication,  and 
are  not  open  apostates  to  some  non-Christian  religion. 

Baptized  children  are  members  of  the  Church,  and  share  in 
the  privileges  and  obligations  of  membership  so  far  as  they  are 
capable  of  doing  so. 

2.  The  full  privileges  and  obligations  of  membership  in  the 
Church  of  South  India  belong  to  those  who,  having  attained  to 
years  of  discretion  and  having  gained  some  measure  of  experience 
in  the  Christian  life,  and  having  received  due  instruction  in  Christian 
truth  and  in  the  duties  of  their  Christian  calling,  make  public 
profession  of  their  faith  and  of  their  purpose,  with  God’s  help, 
to  serve  and  to  follow  Christ  as  members  of  His  Church. 

They  shall  make  this  profession  at  a  public  service,  which 
shall  include  prayer  for  them  that  they  may  be  strengthened  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  may  receive  His  manifold  gifts  of  grace  for 
their  life  and  work. 

Persons  who  have  been  thus  admitted  to  full  membership  in 
the  Church  shall  also  thereby  become  eligible  to  partake  of  the 
Holy  Communion  in  the  Church,  and  all  such  persons  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  receive  Communion  in  any  of  the  churches  of  the 
Church  of  South  India. 

3.  The  service  of  confirmation  as  used  in  the  Church  of 
India,  Burma  and  Ceylon,  and  the  forms  of  service  for  admission  to 
full  membership  or  to  communicant  status,  which  before  the  union 
have  been  employed  in  the  other  uniting  Churches,  are  accepted  as 
forms  of  the  service  referred  to  in  Rule  2  above,  and  may  be 
continued  in  the  Church  of  South  India1,  and  other  similar  forms 
may  be  adopted,  unless,  by  general  agreement,  common  forms  of 
service  for  the  purpose  shall  be  framed  and  accepted  for  use  in  the 
Church. 

4.  (As  Rule  2  in  1934  edition — participation  in  government.) 

5.  (As  Rule  5  in  1934  edition — members  of  other  Churches.) 

6.  (As  Rule  6  in  1934  edition — preparation  for  baptism.) 

7.  All  persons  who  before  the  union  have  been  confirmed  or 
have  been  admitted  to  communicant  status  in  any  of  the  uniting 
Churches  shall  be  recognised  as  communicants  throughout  the 
Church  of  South  India  and  shall  be  at  liberty  to  receive 
Communion  in  any  of  its  churches. 

8.  It  is  the  privilege  of  every  member  of  the  Church  to  know 
himself  to  be  a  son  in  the  family  of  God  and  to  rejoice  in  the 

1  Note  re  confirmation  in  the  Malabar  Church  Council,  as  printed  in 
1934  edition,  p.  37. 
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experience  of  his  salvation.  It  is  his  duty  to  work  out  that 
salvation  by  being  diligent  in  private  and  family  prayers  to  the 
Heavenly  Father  and  in  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  ;  by  attend¬ 
ance  at  public  worship  and  Holy  Communion  ;  by  working 
heartily,  as  unto  God,  in  that  calling  and  state  of  life  into  which 
God  leads  him,  and  labouring  constantly  in  the  ministry  of  inter¬ 
cession  ;  by  contributing  of  his  time  and  substance  to  the  pastoral 
and  evangelistic  work  of  the  Church ;  and  by  manifesting  a 
Christian  temper  and  practice  in  all  his  intercourse  with  his  feliow 
men,  and  especially  by  helping  those  who  are  in  need,  sickness  or 
distress. 

13.  Chapter  IV,  new  Rule  2  (p.  38). —That  a  new  Rule  2  be  added 
as  follows,  present  Rules  2  to  25  being  renumbered : — 

‘  2.  Leadership  in  Evangelization. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  bishop 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  evangelistic  work  of  the  diocese ;  and  he 
should  do  all  in  his  power  to  foster  and  promote  it  both  by  his 
own  example  and  also  by  the  encouragement  which  he  gives  to 
others ;  and  therefore  he  should  continually  remind  both  ministers 
and  people  of  their  duty  in  this  respect.’ 

14.  Chapter  IV,  Rule  14  (p.  42). — That  at  the  end  of  the  first  para, 
a  comma  be  substituted  for  the  full  stop,  and  the  following  be 
added,  the  first  two  sentences  of  the  second  para  of  the  rule  being 
then  omitted :  — 

‘  and  to  issue  instructions  with  regard  to  the  method  of 
election  or  appointment  of  some  person  as  assistant  bishop,  his 
functions  and  sphere  of  work,  and  his  tenure  of  office.’ 

15.  Chapter  IV,  Rule  14  (p.  42). — That  it  is  not  necessary  or 
desirable  to  include  in  the  Constitution  in  its  initial  form 
provisions  for  the  appointment  of  co-adjutor  bishops  with  right 
of  succession. 

16.  Chapter  IV,  Rule  24  (p.  45). — That  in  lines  6  and  7,  for  the 
words  1  the  bishops  who  are  taking  part  in  the  consecration  ’,  there 
be  substituted  the  words  : — 

‘  the  bishop  presiding  at  the  consecration.’ 

(See  also  No.  10  above.) 

17.  Chapter  V,  Rule  5  (p.  48). — That  in  the 'third  line  from  the 
end  of  the  Rule,  the  words  ‘  if  any  ’  be  omitted. 

18.  Chapter  V,  Rale  6  (p.  48). — That  for  the  words  ‘  in  any  other 
statement  .  .  .  ’  down  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph  the  following 
be  substituted  : — 

‘  in  any  other  statement  which  the  Church  of  South  India 
may  have  officially  set  forth  as  a  standard  of  doctrine.’ 

19.  Chapter  V,  Rule  6,  third  para  (p.  49). — That  for  the  words 
‘  any  confession  of  faith  .  .  .  ’  down  to  the  end  of  the  Rule,  there 
be  substituted  the  following  :  — 

‘  any  confession  of  faith  which  had  been  employed  in  any  of 
the  uniting  Churches  before  the  union,  and  which  is  not  inconsis- 
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tent  with  the  doctrinal  standards  officially  set  forth  by  the  Church 
of  South  India.’  (See  also  No.  3  above.) 

20.  Chapter  V,  Rule  10  (p.  49). — That  in  line  2  from  the  end, 
after  the  clause  ‘instructing  children  and  catechumens  in  the  faith  ;  ’ 
there  be  added  the  clause 

‘  preaching  the  word ;  ’ 

21.  Chapter  V,  Rule  11  (p.  50). — That  for  the  first  six  lines  of  the 
Rule  be  substituted  the  following: — 

‘  The  ministry  of  the  diaconate  may  be  undertaken  for  life  by 
persons  who  have  been  accepted  for  this  ministry  by  the  diocesan 
authorities  and  have  received  due  training.  Persons  who  have  been 
selected  as  candidates  for  the  presbyterate  shall  ordinarily  .  .  .’ 

22.  Chapter  VI,  Rule  1  (p.  50). — That  after  the  word  1  members  ' 
in  the  fifth  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  page,  the  following  be 
substituted  for  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  : — 

‘  of  its  governing  bodies,  both  local  and  central,  and  of  its 
disciplinary  courts.’ 

23.  Chapter  VI,  Rules  2  to  8  (pp.  51,  52). — That  for  these  Rules 
the  following  be  substituted : — 

1  2.  This  ministry  of  the  laity  may  be  performed  by  men 
and  women  who,  in  response  to  God’s  call,  devote  their  whole 
time  to  it,  and  for  whose  support  the  Church  must  therefore  in 
general  make  provision.  These  include  both  Indian  and  foreign 
workers.  They  fulfil  their  ministry  in  many  of  the  forms  of 
service  detailed  below,  and  also  in  educational,  medical,  and  other 
kinds  of  Christian  service.  But  a  large  and  increasing  part  of 
this  work  should  be  undertaken  by  men  and  women  who,  while 
following  their  ordinary  calling  in  life,  also  engage  in  the  work  of 
the  Church.  Such  voluntary  work  may  be  performed  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following  ways  : — 

‘  (a)  Assisting  in  Pastoral  Work. — This  includes  visiting  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  congregation,  especially  the  sick  and  erring  ;  meeting 
them  in  groups  or  “  classes  ”  for  fellowship  and  edification  and 
prayer  ;  having  the  charge  of  village  congregations  •  and  generally 
helping  the  presbyter  in  building  up  the  Church.  Those  who 
take  part  in  such  work  should  be  communicant  members  solemnly 
set  apart  for  this  special  service,  and  may  be  known  as  elders, 
lay  readers,  class  leaders,  lay  deacons,  deaconesses,  etc. 

‘  ( b )  Evangelism. —  It  is  the  primary  duty  of  every  member  of 
the  Church  to  witness  by  life  and  word  to  Jesus  Christ,  Who 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.  This  work  of  evangelization 
may  be  done  both  individually  and  by  groups,  and  should  include 
special  methods,  such  as  lyrical  preaching  and  the  distribution  of 
the  Scriptures  and  other  evangelistic  literature. 

‘  ( c )  Preaching. — Lay  persons  of  gifts  and  grace  should  be 
enlisted  for  this  work,  and  they  may  be  formed  into  an  order  with 
rules,  examinations  and  a  period  of  probation.  They  must  be 
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communicant  members  of  the  Church,  of  blameless  life,  and  ever 
ready  to  be  witnesses  to  the  Master  whom  they  serve.  They 
must  act  under  the  direction  of  the  presbyter  in  charge  of  the 
congregation. 

\{d)  Caring  for  Youth. — The  Church  has  important  duties 
towards  its  young  members,  both  in  preparing  them  for  the  time 
when  they  publicly  accept  for  themselves  the  promises  made  for 
them  in  baptism,  and  in  guiding  their  subsequent  life  as  full 
members  of  the  Church.  The  services  of  godly  persons,  and 
especially  of  those  who  have  recently  become  communicants, 
should  be  enlisted  to  help  in  Sunday  schools,  night  schools, 
guilds,  Christian  Endeavour,  and  other  such  societies. 

‘  (e)  Administration. — The  collection  and  administration  of 
funds  and  the  care  of  church  property  form  an  important  sphere  of 
labour  in  every  congregation.  Those  who  help  the  churches  in 
these  matters  may  be  known  as  trustees,  wardens,  treasurers, 
stewards,  elders,  lay  deacons,  etc.  Their  duties  are  to  raise 
sufficient  funds  for  the  pastorate,  to  keep  the  church  buildings  and 
other  property  in  good  condition,  to  help  the  poor  and  sick  and 
minister  to  their  needs,  and  generally  to  assist  the  presbyter  in  the 
temporal  affairs  of  the  congregation. 

‘  (/)  Social  Service. — Opportunities  for  social  service  may  be 
found  in  visiting  hospitals  and  jails,  and  in  aiding  temperance 
and  social  purity  work,  child  welfare  and  health  propaganda, 
village  improvement,  the  boy-scout  and  girl-guide  movements,  and 
other  such  activities.  The  local  church  should  as  far  as  possible 
co-operate  with  other  organizations  engaged  in  social  service. 

‘  3.  It  is  desirable  that  lay  persons  who  are  appointed  to 
any  office  in  the  Church  should  be  set  apart  at  a  service  in  which 
they  are  reminded  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  their  office,  and 
prayer  is  offered  that  they  may  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  to  equip 
them  for  their  work  and  make  them  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
their  responsibilities. 

‘  4.  Diocesan  Councils  may  make  regulations  concerning 
special  forms  of  the  ministry  of  the  laity,  such  as  those  mentioned 
in  Rule  2. 

‘  5.  The  Church  of  South  India  desires  that  all  its  members 
should  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  their  different  forms  of 
ministry,  both  to  those  within  the  Church  and  to  those  outside  it, 
are  only  of  value  for  the  carrying  out  of  God’s  purposes  in  so  far 
as  the  Divine  Spirit  is  working  through  those  ministries  on  the 
hearts  of  men.  The  ministry  of  intercession,  therefore,  is  vital, 
and  it  should  not  only  underlie  and  inspire  all  those  other  minis¬ 
tries  that  are  detailed  in  this  Chapter,  but  be  recognized  as  one 
which  should  constantly  be  exercised  by  all  members  of  the 
Church,  whether  or  not  they  have  opportunity  for  other  forms  of 
service,’ 
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24.  Chapter  VII,  Rule  6  (p.  53).— That  after  the  words  <  the  life 
and  work  of  the  group  ’  in  the  last  line  but  one  of  the  Rule,  the 
following  be  added  after  a  comma  : — 

‘  for  the  carrying  on  of  evangelistic  work,’ 

25.  Chapter  VIII,  Rule  4  (p.  54). — That  at  the  end  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  Rule  the  following  be  added  :— 

‘  In  particular,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Diocesan  Council  should 
lcceive  reports  of  the  evangelistic  work  which  is  being  done  in  its 
area,  and  from  time  to  time  should  survey  the  whole  field,  in 
order  to  see  whether  there  be  any  part  of  it  or  any  section  of  the 
population  which  is  being  neglected  or  in  which  there  are  special 
opportunities  for  advance.’ 

26.  Chapter  IX,  new  Rule  18  (p.  59).— That  the  following  be 
added  as  a  new  Rule  18,  the  present  Rules  18  to  27  being 
renumbered  : — 

1  IS.  In  all  its  work  the  Synod  should  take  time  to  wait  up¬ 
on  God  and  listen  to  His  voice,  both  in  order  that  it  may  receive 
His  guidance  for  its  administrative  work,  and  also  that  He  may 
speak  through  it  to  the  whole  Church  and  make  His  will  known  to 
it  for  the  strengthening  of  its  spiritual  life  and  for  the  perfecting 
of  its  witness  and  service.  In  particular,  the  Synod  should  ever 
be  mindful  of  the  evangelistic  calling  of  the  Church  of  South  India, 
and  should  include  in  the  business  of  its  ordinary  sessions  a  review 
of  the  missionary  work  which  is  being  done  by  the  Church  both 
within  its  area  and  outside,  in  order  that  it  may  ascertain  what 
progress  has  been  made,  and  also  receive  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  for  the  further  development  of  the  work.’ 

27.  Chapter  IX,  Rules  21  to  23  (pp.  59,  60). — It  was  reported  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Methodist  Church  that  the  Provincial  Synod  generally 
approved  the  scheme  of  ‘  voting  by  houses  ’  as  set  forth  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee,  stating  that  it  understood 

(i)  that  this  method  of  voting  would  be  used  only  in  connection 
with  vital  matters  affecting  the  faith  and  doctrine  of  the  Church  and 
the  other  subjects  detailed  in  the  Joint  Committee’s  statement  ; 
and 

(ii)  that  the  method  would  be  adopted  only  after  common 
discussion  of  a  question,  and  subject  to  at  least  ten  members  ask¬ 
ing  for  this  way  of  voting,  which  might.,  if  desired,  be  by  ballot 
taken  simultaneously,  the  necessary  division  into  groups  being 
made  only  in  the  counting  of  the  votes. 

On  behalf  of  the  Church  of  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon,  it  was 
reported  that  the  General  Council  had  passed  a  resolution  desiring 
that  if  the  system  of  voting  by  houses  were  incorporated  in  the 
Constitution,  provision  be  made  that  the  bishops  be  not  thereby 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  meeting  to  consider  the  form  of 
resolutions  concerning  faith  and  order. 

28.  Chapter  IX,  new  Rule  after  present  Rule  24  (p.  61). --That  the 
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following  new  Rule  be  added,  subsequent  Rules  being  renum¬ 
bered  : — 

‘  The  Synod  shall  at  every  ordinary  meeting  appoint  a 
committee  of  reference,  which  shall  have  authority  to  decide  the 
question  whether  any  proposition  brought  before  the  Synod  is  or 
is  not  one  which  directly  concerns  the  faith  and  doctrine  of  the 
Church  or  any  of  the  other  matters  detailed  in  Rule  21  of  this  Chap¬ 
ter.  The  committee  of  reference  shall  also  have  authority  to  decide 
any  other  questions  which  may  be  referred  to  it  by  the  Synod  or 
by  a  Diocesan  Council  concerning  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 
Rules  of  this  Constitution.’ 

29.  Chapter  X,  Rule  2  (pp.  62,  63). — That  the  following  be 
substituted  for  the  second  and  subsequent  paragraphs  of 
Rule  2 : — 

‘  In  accordance  with  section  12  of  the  Governing  Principles, 
no  form  of  the  Communion  service  which  before  the  union  was  in 
use  in  any  of  the  uniting  Churches  shall  be  forbidden  ;  and  every 
pastor  and  congregation  shall  have  freedom  to  determine  the  form 
of  service  which  they  will  use,  provided  that  it  includes  the  essen¬ 
tial  elements  prescribed  in  section  6  of  the  Governing  Principles, 
and  any  other  elements  which  the  Synod  hereafter  shall  declare  to 
be  essential. 

The  following  parts,  numbered  (i)  to  (ix)  were,  before  the 
union,  in  general  included  in  all  the  services  of  Holy  Communion 
in  the  uniting  Churches  ;  and  in  none  of  those  Churches  was  there 
in  use  a  service  from  which  any  of  the  more  important  of  these 
parts  was  omitted.  The  Church  of  South  India  desires  that  all 
these  nine  parts  shall  have  a  place  in  every  Communion  service  ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  given 
should  be  exactly  observed  ;  and  it  may  be  arranged  that  one  or 
more  of  the  first  three  parts  shall  be  included  in  a  separate  service 
which  (whether  held  on  the  same  or  on  a  previous  day)  forms  one 
whole  with  the  actual  Communion  service  and  which  all  those  who 
will  be  communicants  are  expected  to  attend.’ 

(Then  shall  follow  the  parts  numbered  (i)  to  (ix)  as  in  the  1934 
edition  of  the  Scheme,  except  that  (iii)  and  (iv)  shall  be  inter¬ 
changed  and  the  Note  after  (iv)  shall  be  omitted  ;  and  in  (vii)  shall 
be  added  the  words  : — 

‘  as  the  central  act  of  prayer,  in  which  we  unite  with  the 
whole  Church  of  Christ  to  pray  for  the  fulfilment  of  God’s 
gracious  purposes  and  to  present  our  needs  before  the  throne  of 
grace.’ 

30.  Chapter  X,  Rule  4  (p.  63). — That  in  the  second  paragraph,  the 
following  be  substituted  for  the  second  sentence : — 

‘  In  forms  of  service  issued  by  the  Synod  under  Rule  1  of 
this  Chapter,  recitation  of  the  Apostles’  or  the  Nicene  Creed  may 
be  recommended,  but  such  recitation  shall  not  be  compulsory.’ 
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Kapler  XI,  Rule  4  (p.  65). — That  the  following  be  added  to 
the  Rule  as  a  second  paragraph  : — 

'  cases  of  urgency,  the  presbyter  in  charge  of  a  congrega- 
tion  has  authority  to  refuse  Holy  Communion  to  any  person  whose 
conduct  is  a  cause  of  scandal  to  the  congregation,  or  who  is  a 
part}  in  a  malicious  quarrel  and  will  not  be  reconciled.  He  shall 
at  once  report  what  he  has  done  to  the  local  court  or  panchayat, 
winch  shaU,  if  necessary,  take  action  under  the  first  paragraph  of 
this  Rule ;  and  if  there  be  no  local  court  or  panchayat,  he  shall 
report  what  he  has  done  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.’ 

32.  Chapter  XI,  Rule  8  (p.  66). — That  the  following  sentence  be 

added  at  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Rule  : _ 

‘  Bl?t  in  the  case  of  a  sentence  of  suspension  from  Holy 
Communion  or  of  excommunication,  the  court  has  only  power  to 
make  a  recommendation  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  that  such  a 
sentence  should  be  passed.’ 

33.  Chapter  XII  (p.  69). — That  the  following  be  inserted  as  the 
contents  of  Chapter  XII,  The  Marriage  Law  of  the  Church  : 

The  ecclesiastical  marriage  law  in  force  before  the  union 
has  not  been  uniform  in  the  three  uniting  Churches,  and  the  task 
ot  framing  the  marriage  law  of  the  united  Church  can  more  suit- 
ably  be  undertaken  by  the  Synod  of  that  Church  when  the  uniting 
Churches  have  begun  to  grow  together  into  one  life.  The  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Chapter,  therefore,  are  laid  down  as  the  initial 
marriage  law  of  the  Church  of  South  India,  but  the  Synod  of  the 
Church  wil!  revise  and  develop  them  as  from  time  to  time  it  finds 
itself  able  to  do  so,  and  will  work  towards  definitive  and  permanent 
laws  of  marriage  for  the  Church. 

2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  Christian 
Marriage  Act,  every  bishop  of  the  Church  of  South  India,  and 
every  presbyter  and  deacon  of  the  Church  holding  the  authoriza- 
Lion  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  under  Chapter  IV,  Rule  5,  shall 
ex  °^1C10_  have  authority  to  solemnize  marriages  in  the  Church. 

Ministers  and  members  of  any  of  the  uniting  Churches  who 
under  the  rules  of  those  Churches  have,  before  the  union,  held 
authority  to  solemnize  marriages,  shall  retain  such  authority. 

3.  Every  Diocesan  Council  shall  have  power  to  lay  down 
lules  foi  the  diocese  with  regard  to  the  minimum  age  of  marriage 
provided  that  no  minister  of  the  Church,  and  no  member  of  the 
Church  holding  a  lrcence  under  section  9  of  the  Indian  Christian 
Marriage  Act,  may  solemnize  the  marriage  of  a  person  who  if  a 

male,  is  under  18  years  of  age,  and,  if  a  female,  is  under  14  years 
of  age. 

4.  (Note  by  the  Joint  Committee.— The  law  with  regard  to  prohi¬ 
bited  degrees  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  in  force  at  the  present 
time  in  the  Church  of  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon  is  that  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  law  in  force  in  the 
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South  India  United  Church  and  in  the  Methodist  Church  differs 
from  this  in  the  omission  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  marriage  of  a 
man  with  his  deceased  wife’s  sister  and  with  his  deceased  brother’s 
wife  and  the  corresponding  relationships  on  the  side  of  the  woman. 
The  question  of  the  law  of  the  united  Church  on  this  matter  is  still 
under  consideration  by  the  Joint  Committee. 

The  Joint  Committee  proposes  to  frame  rules  providing  that 
certain  diocesan  authorities  shall  have  power  to  suspend  or 
modify  in  special  cases,  if  there  seem  good  cause,  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  marriages  prohibited  on 
the  ground  of  consanguinity  or  affinity.) 

5.  No  minister  of  the  Church,  and  no  member  of  the  Church 
holding  a  licence  under  section  9  of  the  Indian  Christian  Marriage 
Act,  may  solemnize  the  marriage  with  any  other  person  of  either 
of  two  persons  who  have  been  married  together  as  Christians,  or 
having  been  married  together  as  non-Christians  have  been  received 
into  the  Church  as  husband  and  wife,  so  long  as  the  other  partner 
in  that  marriage  is  still  living,  save  that  the  marriage  of  an 
innocent  person  whose  former  marriage  has  been  dissolved  by 
process  of  law  may  be  solemnized  with  the  permission  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  or  other  diocesan  official  thereto  authorized 
by  the  Diocesan  Council.  Provided  that  no  minister  or  member  of 
the  Church  who  has  conscientious  objections  to  solemnizing  any 
such  marriage  shall  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

(Note  by  Joint  Committee. — This  Rule  is  still  under  consideration 
by  the  Joint  Committee.) 

6.  No  minister  of  the  Church,  and  no  member  of  the  Church 
holding  a  licence  under  section  9  of  the  Indian  Christian  Marriage 
Act,  may  solemnize  the  marriage  of  a  Christian  with  a  non- 
Christian  ;  but  under  rules  laid  down  by  a  Diocesan  Council,  or  by 
permission  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  or  other  diocesan  official 
thereto  authorized  by  the  Diocesan  Council,  the  marriage  may  be 
solemnized  of  a  Christian  with  a  person  under  regular  instruction 
for  baptism,  or  of  two  such  persons  together. 

7.  Ministers  of  the  Church  who,  being  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  have  authority  to  solemnize  marriages  under  section  5 
(ii)  of  the  Indian  Christian  Marriage  Act,  may  do  so  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  if 
they  also  hold  licences  under  section  6  or  section  9  of  the  Act,  may, 
if  they  desire,  follow  the  procedure  laid  down  in  the  following  Rule. 

8.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  Rule,  whenever 
a  marriage  is  intended  to  be  solemnized  by  any  minister  of  the 
Church,  the  following  procedure  shall  be  followed : — 

(i)  One  or  both  of  the  persons  intending  marriage  shall 
give  notice  thereof  to  the  presbyters  in  charge  of  the  pastorates  in 
which  the  parties  severally  reside,  and  shall  state  therein 

(a)  the  full  name,  the  father’s  name,  the  age,  the 
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profession,  and  the  condition  of  each  of  the  persons  intending 
marriage, 

(b)  the  dwelling  place  of  each  of  them, 

(c)  the  time  during  which  each  has  dwelt  there,  and 
..00  the  Place  in  which  the  marriage  is  to  be  solemnized, 

(ii)  The  presbyters  in  charge,  on  receiving  such  notice, 
shall  cause  it  to  be  published  during  Divine  service  in  the  places 
where  the  parties  to  be  married  severally  reside  (or,  if  there  be 
no  church  in  either  of  those  places,  in  the  nearest  suitable  place 
thereto)  on  three  Sundays.  Any  Diocesan  Council  may  make 
rules  providing  for  the  relaxation  in  special  cases  of  the  period  of 
publication  of  notice,  and  for  permission  to  publish  notices  of 
marriage  on  other  days  than  Sundays,  provided  that  in  all  cases 
a  period  of  at  least  96  hours  shall  elapse  between  the  first 
publication  of  the  notice  of  marriage  and  the  solemnization  of  the 
marriage. 

(iii)  Each  presbyter  in  charge  shall  on  the  completion  of 
such  publication  issue  a  certificate  of  publication  having  been  made 
and  no  lawful  impediment  having  been  shown,  provided 

(«)  that  no  lawful  impediment  has  been  shown  to  his 
satisfaction  why  such  certificate  should  not  issue,  and 

( b )  when  either  of  the  parties  is  a  minor,  that  he  is 
satisfied  that  consent  has  been  given  to  the  marriage  by  the  person 
whose  consent  is  required  by  law. 

(iv)  After  the  issue  of  such  certificates,  the  marriage  may 
be  solemnized  at  the  place  of  which  notice  has  been  given,  by  the 
presbyter  in  charge  of  the  pastorate  in  which  that  place  is  situated, 
or  by  any  other  minister  of  the  Church  authorized  by  him  for  that 
purpose.  The  marriage  may  be  solemnized  in  any  other  place 
than  that  of  which  notice  has  been  given  only  with  the  written 
permission  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  or  other  diocesan  official 
thereto  authorized  by  the  Diocesan  Council. 

Provided  that  whenever  a  marriage  is  not  solemnized 
within  three  months  after  the  date  of  the  first  publication  of  notice 
of  the  marriage,  the  certificates  of  publication  shall  be  void,  and 
no  person  shall  proceed  to  solemnize  the  marriage  until  new 
notice  has  been  given  and  certificates  of  the  publication  thereof 
issued  as  provided  above. 

(v)  Any  Diocesan  Council  may  make  provision  for  the 
issue  of  special  marriage  licences  under  which  a  marriage  may 
be  solemnized  without  the  publication  of  notices  required  in  this 
Rule.  Any  rules  in  this  matter  made  by  a  Diocesan  Council  shall 
require  the  sanction  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Synod. 

9.  ^  In  conformity  with  Section  12  of  the  Governing  Principles 
of  the  Church,  all  forms  of  service  for  the  solemnization  of 
marriage  which  before  the  union  have  been  in  use  in  any  of  the 
uniting  Churches  may  be  used  in  the  Church  of  South  India,  and 
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new  forms  may  be  used,  provided  that  the  following  shall  form 
parts  of  any  such  forms  :  — 

(a)  A  declaration  by  each  of  the  parties  that  they  know  of 
no  impediment  why  they  may  not  be  lawfully  joined  together  in 
marriage  ;  or  assent  by  each  of  the  parties  to  such  a  declaration 
read  by  the  minister  solemnizing  the  marriage ;  or  a  charge  by  the 
minister  that  if  they  know  of  any  such  impediment,  they  should 
confess  it ;  and  further,  a  charge  by  the  minister  that  if  any  person 
present  know  of  any  such  impediment,  he  should  forthwith 
declare  it. 

(b)  Assent  by  each  of  the  parties  to  questions  asked  by  the 
minister  of  their  will  to  live  together  in  Christian  marriage. 

(c)  The  solemn  plighting  by  the  parties  of  their  troth  to 
each  other  in  words  spoken  by  each,  to  the  following  effect 

1  I,  A.B.,  take  thee,  C.D.,  to  be  my  wedded  wife  (husband;  so  long 
as  we  both  live,  according  to  God’s  holy  ordinance.’ 

{d)  The  placing  by  the  man  of  a  tali (mangalasulrdin)  round 
the  woman’s  neck,  or  of  a  ring  upon  her  finger,  with  suitable 
words. 

(e)  Declaration  by  the  minister  that  they  are  man  and  wife. 

(/)  Prayer  and  blessing  by  the  minister. 

10.  Where  there  is  no  provision  by  law  for  the  registration 
of  marriages,  or  where  the  registers  of  marriages  ordered  by  law 
to  be  maintained  are  required  to  be  subsequently  handed  over  to 
Government  authorities,  the  Diocesan  Councils  concerned  shall 
make  rules  for  the  registration  by  the  Church  of  all  marriages 
solemnized  either  by  ministers  or  by  members  of  the  Church 
licensed  under  section  9  of  the  Indian  Christian  Marriage  Act.  In 
all  cases,  Diocesan  Councils  shall  make  provision  for  the  regular 
inspection  and  for  the  safe  keeping  of  marriage  registers. 

11.  Ministers  or  members  of  the  Church  of  South  India  who 

infi  inge  the  laws  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  marriage  are 
liable  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  according  to  the  rules  and 
customs  prevailing  in  different  parts  of  the  Church,  and  subject  to 
any  rules  that  may  be  laid  down  by  the  Synod  or  by  a  Diocesan 
Council. 

The  Church  of  South  India  recognises  that  initially  dioceses 
will  differ  in  their  exercise  of  Church  discipline  in  marriage  cases, 
but  hopes  that  these  differences  will  before  long  decrease,  and 
that  the  Synod  will  be  able  to  issue  general  rules  of  Church 
discipline  in  the  matter. 

34.  Part  III.  B.,  subject,  (e)  (p.  76).— That  for  the  last  line  of  the 
sub-section,  the  following  be  substituted  : — 

‘  with  accompanying  words.’ 

35.  Part  III.  B  (pp.  75,  76). — That  there  be  included  in  the 
inauguration  service  a  solemn  dedication  of  the  united  Church  to 
the  task  of  the  evangelization  of  India. 
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Initial  Organization  of  Dioceses 

on  me'toWarolaSon  7%l°‘  ““  Contimiati<>“  Committee 
to  be  printed  in  the  Report  of  tho TS®S  ,™as  received  and  ordered 
nation  Committee  !  ,  °'nt  Comnuttee.  The  Contin- 

the  reports  concerning  four  of  the°  fur,th?.r  conS]deration  to 
already  been  received  and  t-r.  ur  oposed  dioceses  which  had 

consideration,  ’to 1  °P' :lb!,sh, tl,0Se  rePorts  *»■* 

schemes  for  the  other  proposed  diocSes"  COmmittees  to  prepare 

Interim  Report 

committees  tHxamheTn typicanc^es* the’'  JUne’  1934’  f°Ur  SUb' 
would  be  necessary  for  the settiL un of  a  V 3rrangrements  which 
and  the  financial  implLadons  hfrenf  or^niz^ion, 

the  maintenance  of  the  bishop.  ’  partlcular]y  with  regard  to 

Scheme  Osp.^fCiiui/cated  snihde  t!aildown  in  Pa«  Iv  °f  the 
ization  that  would  be  reouirpd  •  ^  1 16  extent  °t  the  re-organ- 

be  made  to  bring  all  the  activities"  2°  Sh°Uld  initial]y 

under  one  centralised  dioop^n  l  missions  and  churches 

continue  after  union  wl  h  on W  °rgani*atlon-  but  that  these  should 
as  were  COnstitutions 

to  the  diocese.  Y  f  f  p  rely  ecclesiastical  functions 

eXamteeda?y%li0ommittPiC,a^PTfsSed  d''°CeSeS  were  <*«*■% 

general  principles  referred  to  a^  ^ i  rGP°r-S  indiCate  that  the 
it  is  necessarv  (o  aim  d  ^  aie  entirely  practicable,  and  also  that 

^dS^i^rS"6  divCrsit-vin  the  organization 

zation  of  administration  will  h  f Se\t  certain  deSree  of  centrali- 

cases,  however  the^  Dhce7an  ^  desirable  i  »  most 

will  anart  from  fK  •  an  Council  and  its  standing  committees 

c^SonZ Z\ZTll^Ts,ical  fmct4 

powers.  The  dutv  of  Hip  tv  U  iave  no  more  than  advisory 

be  to  deepen  the  snirhii^Tf30  S°  UndI  and  itS  com™ttees  will 

committees  under  the  iDiocesarT^ormcil1*1—  ““  £°"°Wing  standi”S 

from  the  inaiMons* 'survey  The'S  "  o''1'  t'11  receive  reports 
wm  SnSePSoSi„<?tenSi°n  aPd  a‘‘~n/ofTe  rrL 
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(P)  An  Evangelistic  Committee,  which  will  suggest  plans  for 
the  co-ordination  and  extension  of  evangelism  in  the  diocese. 

(c)  A  Pastoral  Committee,  of  which  the  duties  will  be 

(i)  to  deal  with  the  training  of  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
arranging  for  any  diocesan  training  school  that  may  be  started' 
and  receiving  reports  from  any  training  school  already  organised  ; 

(ii)  to  lay  down  rules  of  procedure  for  applicants  for 
ordination,  and  general  regulations  for  their  practical  and  theolo¬ 
gical  training ;  deciding  from  what  bodies,  such  as  Pastorate 
Committees,  Central  Mission  Committees,  District  Councils,  and 
the  like,  recommendations  should  be  required  ; 

(iii)  to  receive  from  the  bodies  concerned  (which  will  differ 
in  different  dioceses)  suggestions  for  the  stationing  of  ministers  in 
their  areas,  and  to  carry  out  such  stationing  together  with  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese. 

In  view  of  the  confidential  character  of  deliberations  concern¬ 
ing  the  fitness  of  individuals  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  or  for 
appointment  to  particular  posts,  it  is  desirable  that  decisions  on 
these  matters  should  be  made  by  the  Pastoral  Committee  together 
with  the  bishop,  and  that  these  questions  should  not  come  before 
such  a  large  body  as  the  Diocesan  Council  itself.  In  some  dioceses 
it  may  be  preferred  that  the  Pastoral  Committee  should  present 
recommendations  to  the  bishop,  who  will  make  the  final  decisions. 
Since  there  are  in  existence  in  each  proposed  diocese  bodies  which 
at  present  deal  with  the  selection,  training  and  stationing  of  minis¬ 
ters,  these  bodies  should  continue  on  union  to  do  the  work  which 
they  have  hitherto  done,  up  to  the  point  of  final  decision  or  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  bishop. 

(d)  A  Finance  Committee,  which  will  deal  only  with  the  finan¬ 
cing  of  the  Diocesan  Council  and  any  work  it  may  undertake  as 
a  council,  but  which  need  not,  and  in  general  will  not,  have  any 
authority  over  the  finances  of  the  mission  bodies  or  church  councils 
working  in  the  diocese.  Each  missionary  body  or  Church  in  the 
area  of  the  union  which  receives  support  from  societies  abroad 
tor  work  or  workers  should  in  any  necessary  re-organization  make 
provision  for  keeping  the  supporters  abroad  in  touch  with  the 
work  which  they  are  helping. 

(e)  In  certain  dioceses  it  will  be  necessary,  either  through  a 
sub-committee  of  the  Pastoral  Committee  or  by  a  special  cornmit- 
tee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to  arrange  for  the  supervision  of 

the  studies,  the  conduct  of  examinations,  and  other  tests  of  fitness _ 

at  the  various  stages  of  their  probation  in  the  case  of  certain 
missionaries,  e.g.,  the  unordained  ministerial  probationers  lent  to 
the  Church  by  the  Methodist  Conference  in  Great  Britain. 

Maintenance  of  the  bishops. —  The  reports  so  far  received 
show  that  the  provision  needed  for  salary  and  allowances  of  the 
bishops  will  vary  from  diocese  to  diocese,  and  the  Continuation 
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d^fshoiTaTaTplVertolX  T  ioiti3"y  the  difcre"‘ 

the  bishops,  subject  to  the  approv al  o‘  he  Sv  3 "°™nces  of 

so  far  examined,  it  has  nowhere  been  suWsted  'that  th  ttle  C3SeS 
entailed  will  materially  exceed  that- luZ  T  ■  tha  the  exPense 
for  the  supervision  of  the  prese  t  la  ver  T”  T*1  provid”S 
probable  that  this  can  be  provided  bv  arr  ’  °‘,WT’  md  it  is 

existino- awnr-ipc  Th  •  .P  ,viaecl  by  arrangements  between  the 

bishop  s“anSnoteimpose  aTiTrdeif  o^theCh  a!1?wances  of  the 
itaroronrcesrond  &  re“'S  d^S 


Other  Business 

(1)  On  a  reference  from  the  Methodist  Church  the  Question  of 

Xm^h0eroTa“Lsl,emnftrati0,n  °f  the 

,  e  1S  an  “sufficient  number  of  ordained  ministers  and 
particularly  in  mass  movements  areas,  was  considered  and  the 
following  resolution  was  passed  •_  oonsicierea,  and  the 

for  the  ministration  of  the  sacraments.  It  requests  the  Contimf 
ation  Committee  to  devise  means  whereby,  without  infringing 

celebration  of Ihe^ol  aCpCpted  U*  Scheme  of  Union  ttaohf 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  should  be  reserved  to  oresbv 

ters  and  bishops,  further  provision  should  be  made  for  the  ordina 

tion  of  presbyters  whose  functions  might  in  certain  respects  be 

estncted,  such  presbyters  having  with  other  presbvters  full 

equality  of  spiritual  status  and  authority  but  not  necessarily 
equality  in  administrative  charges.  necessarily 

,  .0  The  Continuation  Committee  was  asked  to  arrange  for  the 
publication  of  an  authoritative  resume  of  the  Scheme  &of  Union 

Sa  &nareroatl0nS  °‘  nmmi  **>  Tami >•  Teta»u,  Maiayalam 

(3)  The  Secretary  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Joint  Commit 

fet£ecUrgentoneed  f°r  fUlther  financial  Provision  for  the  work 
of  the  Committee,  especially  for  meetings  of  the  Continuation 
Committee,  for  publications,  and  for  conferences.  He  also  m-vcrl 
the  great  value  and  need  of  conferences  in  different  parts  of  South 
India  and  that  endeavour  should  be  made  to  arrange  for  them 
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even  if  no  financial  assistance  could  be  given  from  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  funds. 

(4)  Report  was  made  of  the  appointment  by  the  delegates  of 
the  different  Churches  of  their  representatives  on  the  Continu¬ 
ation  Committee  as  follows  : — 


Church  of  India 

The  Bishop  of  Dornakal 
The  Bishop  of  Madras 
The  Bishop  of  Tinnevelly 

South  India 


Methodist  Church 

Rev.  H.  Gulliford 
,,  C.  H.  Monahan 
,,  P.  Rangaramanujam 

United  Church 


Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Maclean 
,,  H.  Sumitra 
Mr.  C.  J.  Lucas 

The  Secretary  of  the  Continuation  committee  is  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  M.  Hooper. 
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acceptance  by  missionaries,  15  (B  U  )  35 
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confirmation  of  appointment  of  45f 

-  consecration  of,  8  (B.U.),  27,  46f 
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-  functions  of,  8  (B.U.),  39ff 
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—  Executive  Committee,  64 

—  permanence  of  appointment,  42 
president,  Diocesan  Council,  41,  56 

- resignation  of,  42 
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Catechumens,  9  (B.U.) 

Chaplains  of  Indian  Ecclesiastical  Establishment,  17 
(13.  U.),  31,  79f 

- -  Methodist  Army,  18  (B.U.),  32 

Church,  the  Catholic,  2  (B.U.),  22 

-  of  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon— sec  India 

-  Methodist— see  Methodist 

- -  °f  North  India— see  North  India 

Commissaries  of  bishops,  43 
Committee  of  reference,  64 
Common  Prayer,  Book  of,  80f 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  SOUTH  INDIA 

PROPOSED  DIOCESES 

1.  South  Travancore.  (113,000) 

2.  Tinnevelly  Government  District.  (100,000) 

3.  Madura  and  Ramnad  Government  Districts 

with  Jaffna  (S.I.U.C.).  (50,000) 

4.  Trichinopoly,  Tanjore,  Salem  and  Coim¬ 

batore  Government  Districts.  (5o,ooo) 

5.  Travancore  (part  not  included  in  1): 

Cochin,  Malabar  and  S.  Kanara  Govern¬ 
ment  Districts.  (80,000) 

6.  Madras,  Chingleput,  Nellore,  N.  Arcot, 

S.  Arcot,  Chittoor  and  Nilgiri  Govern¬ 
ment  Districts.  (100,000) 

7.  Mysore  State,  Coorg,  Anantapur  and 

Bellary  Government  Districts.  (30,000) 

8.  Kurnool  and  Cuddapah  Government 

Districts  and  S.-W.  portion  of  Nizam’s 
Dominions.  (75,000) 

9.  Hyderabad  City,  British  enclave,  and 

the  present  Methodist  District  area. 
(100,000) 

10.  Dornakal:  the  present  Diocese  of  Dornakal 
excluding  the  Districts  of  Kurnool  and 
Cuddapah,  and  the  Districts  of  East 
Godavery,  Vizagapatam  and  Ganjam. 
(150,000) 
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To:  staff@archive.org 

Dear  Team, 

We  are  happy  to  introduce  our  new  time  clock  and  PTO  management  system  to  you,  Flex 
Time,  which  is  integrated  with  our  current  payroll  provider  Paychex  Flex.  You  will  be 
receiving  an  email  with  directions  on  how  to  log  into  your  Paychex  Flextime  application 
and  register  your  account.  Please  register  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  of  July  1st,  all  PTO  requests  will  be  going  through  this  system.  Your  manager  will  then 
be  able  to  approve  your  PTO  request  and  it  will  automatically  transfer  through  payroll. 
Once  installed,  it’s  very  simple  to  use  and  can  be  accessed  through  your  Paychex  Flex 
account  by  going  to  the  “Time  &  Attendance”  module. 
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record  their  hours  worked  as  well  as  manage  their  PTO. 

Stay  tuned,  more  info  to  come. 

Thanks  in  advance  for  your  patience  during  this  transition  period. 
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THE 

PROBLEM  OF  CHURCH  &  MISSION 

Certain  remarks  made  by  me  in  course  of  the  two 
ddresses  delivered  by  me  at  the  instance  of  the  Rev  Mr 
Vhrens  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  at  the  Christian 
-eacher’s  Conference  y  which  met  recently  at  Dehra  Dun 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  that  I  might  perhaps  be  able  to 
make  some  contribution  towards  the  solution  of  the  pressing 
problem  of  church  and  mission.  It  is  a  topic  which  is 
exercising  the  minds  of  both  missionaries  and  Indian 
i  Christians  and  is  to  be  discussed  very  shortly  at  a  Presby¬ 
terian  mission  meeting  to  be  held  in  Lahore.  In  the  first 
place  I  must  admit  my  own  limitations.  Though  a  Presby¬ 
terian  by  birth  and  by  attendance  in  church  I  have  never 
been  regularly  attached  to  any  church  and  have  therefore  no 
*  inside  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  mission  or  of  the 
church  or  of  the  powers  and  functions  of  each.  The  in¬ 
ference  may  therefore  be  reasonably  drawn  that  I  am  disqua¬ 
lified  from  expressing  any  opinion  on  what  is  called  the 
Saharanpore  plan,  which  is  to  be  the  chief  topic  of  discussion 
at  Lahore.  But  there  are  two  reasons  which  prompted  me 
to  accede  to  the'  request  made  to  me  to  help  in  the  promotion 
of  a  better  understanding  between  two  parties  who  are 
gradually  growing  more  estranged.  The  Saharanpore  plan  is 
but  an  offshoot  of  the  much  larger  question,  the  future  relation 
between  church  and  mission.  Any  decision  in  respect  to  it 
will  only  affect  the  American  Presbyterian  church  in  India 
with  its  three  Missions,  the  Punjab  Mission  and  the  North 
India  Mission  with  two  Presbyteries  each  and  the  Western 
India  Mission  urith  one  Presbytery.  But  there  are  other 
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Presbyterian  bodies  and  numerous  other  denominations 
carrying  on  more  or  less  extensive  operations  for  the 
piopagation  of  Christianity  in  India.  A  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  topic  would  necessarily  include  the 
Saharanpore  plan,  and  for  this  all  that  was  necessary 
was  a  general  knowledge  of  missionary  activities  and  of 
the  influence  they  exercise  on  the  church  in  India.  The 
next  reason  is  that  a  curious  experience  I  had  just  this  time 
last  year  has  taught  me  to  be  careful  how  I  refuse  a  task 
which  is  imposed  on  me,  for  my  difidence  then  was  followed 
by  a  strange  episode  as  will  be  seen  further  on. 

The  Saharanpore  plan  may  first  be  disposed  of.  Mr  Speer, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  of  the  United  States,  came  out  on  deputation 
to  India  to  settle  the  vexed  question  of  church  and  the  mission. 
He  visited  all  the  Presbyteries  and  had  prolonged  conferences 
with  the  members,  and  in  his  book  “India  and  Persia,”  he 
has  recorded  certain  conclusions.  I  have  before  me  this 
book  as  also  the  Report  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society’s 
Delegation  to  India,  1921-1922.  As  regards  this  a  chaplain 
wrote  to  me  that  it  affords  most  depressing  reading.  I  would 
extend  this  remark,  though  toned  down  in  its  intensity,  to 
the  other  book  also,  for  both  constitute  a  record  of  work 
undertaken  with  the  best  of  motives  ending  in  disappoint¬ 
ment.,  for  no  solution  of  the  problem  has  yet  been  arrived 
at.  Mr  Speer  writes:  ‘It  is  a  great  gain  that  all  three 
Missions  and  five  Presbyteries  have  accepted  the  Saharanpore 
statement  of  principles.  These  seem  to  me,  on  the  whole,  to 
be  sound  principles.”  These  principles  were  evolved  at  a 
Conference  of  the  three  Missions  at  Saharanpore  on 
March  30,  1921,  and  are  as  follows:  (i).  We  believe  that 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  both  the  Church  and  the  Mission 
is  to  bring  India  to  Christ  and  to  establish  a  society  of 
Christian  men  and  women  through  whom  the  Kingdom  of 
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God  on  earth  may  be  advanced  and  realised.  (2).  That  the 
functions  of  the  Foreign  Mission  and  the  Indian  Church  in 
attaining  these  ends  are  different  and  that,  therefore,  right 
lines  of  distinction  should  be  observed  between  the  two. 
(o).  We  believe  that  the  Church  is  the  permanent  organisa¬ 
tion  in  the  evangelisation  of  India . the  Mission  only  to 

exist  as  long  as  its  help  is  necessary  in  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  Church  in  securing  these  ends. 

I  have  every  desire  to  speak  of  Mr  Speer  with  the  greatest 
deference.  No  one  who  came  into  contact  with  him  could 
entertain  any  doubt  as  to  his  strong  personality,  to  his  being 
a  thoioughly  spiritually-minded  man  and  to  his  earnest 
desire  to  do  what  is  right.  Personally  I  am  grateful  to  him 
for  his  kindly  mention  of  me  in  his  book  and  to  liis  apprecia¬ 
tive  reference  to  my  father’s  work  in  founding  the  church  at 
Fatehpore  and  to  his  “fidelity”  in  the  stirring  days  of  the 
mutiny.  But  I  not  only  dissent  from  Mr.  Speer’s  view  that 
the  principles  recited  above  are  sound  but  I  emphatically 
maintain  that,  no  understanding  between  the  missionaries  and 
the  Indian  Christians  will  be  arrived  at  until  the  principles 
underlying  clauses  2  and  3  with  reference  to  the  separation 
between  church  and  mission  are  radically  altered.  Mr.  Speer 
himself  after  characterising  these  principles  as  sound  records 
just  seven  lines  after;  “No  doubt  these  principles  are  open  to 
some  criticism”,  but  he  finds  comfort  in  the  fact  that  as  new 
conditions  develop  and  experience  enriches,  a  fuller  and 
more  discerning  and  more  comprehensive  statement  will  be¬ 
come  possible  Here  again  I  join  issue.  Our  experience 
is  full.  The  relations  between  the  Indian  Christians  and  the 
missionaries  have  come  almost  to  the  breaking  point.  The 
situation  is  so  critical  that  any  statement  that  has  to  be 
made  must  he  made  atonce  or  it  will  be  too  late.  Why  I 
object  to  the  above  principles  and  what  I  would  substitute 
them  by  I  shall  state  further  on. 
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I  cannot,  say  I  very  much  regret  the  fact  noted  by  Mr  Speer 
that  though  each  of  the  three  Missions  accepted  the  general 
principles  proposed  by  the  Saharanpore  Conference,  they  all 
disagreed  from  one  another  in  their  application  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  And  as  regards  the  Presbyteries,  some 
approved  of  the  principles  entirely  and  some  did  not,  and 
with  reference  to  their  application  the  disagreement  was  still 
more  pronounced.  The  details  are  immaterial.  Since 

M!  Pef7  departure  from  Tndia  two  Presbyteries  have  finally 
i ejected  the  plan,  and  the  Lahore  and  Ludhiana  Presbyteries 
will  soon  be  giving  a  final  verdict,  with  what  result  we  need 
not  anticipate.  Put  assuning  they  agree  to  adopt  the  plan 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  it  will  set  to  rest  all  bickerings 
and  discontent,  for  it  is  hedged  in  by  so  many  conditions  and 
so  many  qualifications  that  its  full  operation  must  necessarily 
be  postponed  till  an  indefinite  period.  In  the  meantime 
heart  burnings  and  agitation  will  continue  to  grow  and  what 
will  satisfy  today  will  not  satisfy  tomorrow.  At  the  best  it  is 
a  mere  temporary  makeshift  which  has  not  pleased  either 
party;  the  one  believing  honestly  that  it  constitutes  an 
encroachment  on  their  rights  and  privileges  whilst  the  other 
with  equal  honesty  considers  that  though  professing  to  bestow 
certain  powers  and  responsibilities  there  is  at  the  back  the 
Mission  which  may  if  it  so  pleases  prevent  any  practical 
effect  being  given  to  them.  Apart  from  that  Mr  A.  Ralla  Ram 
who  having  voted  for  the  plan  at  Saharanpore,  frankly  stated’ 
that  after  further  consideration  be  must  withdraw  his  support, 
d.aws  attention  to  a  very  important  matter.  He  considers  the 
scheme  “gives  over  to  the  Church  in  India,  work  which  is  not 
its  own,  and  has  not  grown  out  of  its  own  experience,  and 
whde  on  the  one  hand  it  may  look  very  generous  of  the 
Church  in  America  to  tack  this  work  on  the  Church  in  India 
it  will  m  the  long  run  bring  about  results  that  shall  not  1  J 
conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Church.”  If  the  result 
promises  to  commit  a  body  of  Christians  to  a  special  system 


of  church  administration  and  foists  on  them  onerous  duties  and 
thus  pi  events  or  delays  the  fusion  of  the  various  churches  in 
India  into  one  National  Church  the  Saharanpur  plan  deserves 
to  be  rejected  on  that  ground  alone. 

The  question  is  pertinent  whether  apart  from  this  des¬ 
tructive  criticism  I  have  a  constructive  programme  in  view. 
Before  dealing  with  it,  the  stereotyped  method  had  better  be 
followed  of  first  diagnosing  the  desease.  And  to  do  this  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  short  survey  of  the  present  situation  with 
reference  to  the  relation  between  church  and  mission.  So  far 
as  is  possible  I  shall  draw  on  expert  missionary  opinion. 

Lack  of  spirituality.  The  Report  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Societys’,  Delegation  to  India  states:  “We  must  record  that 
there  is  a  widespread  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to 
realise  her  duty  of  witnessing.  We  have  noted  with  deep 
regret  that  again  and  again  the  Church,  which  is  the  fruit 
of  the  Society’s  ministry,  is  spiritually  in  an  almost  dying 
condition  and  to  a  very  great  extent  lacking  in  any  power  to 
evangelise  or  desire  to  do  so.”  Similar  testimony  may  be 
borne  by  other  Societies.  Applying  the  test  as  to  how  far 
churches  have  be  come  self-supporting  the  same  reflection  as 
as  to  the  absence  of  spirituality  may  rightly  be  made.  The 
Christian  population  is  rapidly  on  the  increase,  but  in  the 
towns  at  least  church  attendance  is  on  the  decline.  The 
only  way  to  account  for  these  features  is  that  of  late  mission¬ 
aries  have  lost  touch  with  Indian  Christians,  being  engaged 
in  either  educational  work  or  in  the  work  of  evangelisation 
amongst  the  masses.  True  there  are  the  Indian  pastors,  but 
their  influence  such  as  it  is  does  not  go  very  far.  Even  when 
these  are  educated  men  their  worldliness  and  lack  of  deep 
religious  feeling  have  unfavourably  affected  the  people  they 
are  supposed  to  minister  to.  Rightly  or  wrongly  the  im¬ 
pression  prevails  that  the  mission  policy  and  the  personal 
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attitude  of  some  missionaries  is  responsible  for  bringing  into  the 
church  field  a  type  of  men  who  are  hindering  the  cause  of  Christ. 

Strained  relations.  The  same  Report  recites:  “Before 
the  war  the  call  for  real  devolution  was  growing  insistent, 
and  in  some  Missions  of  the  Society  it  was  becoming 
quite  clear  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  educated  Christians 
at  the  state  of  tutilage  in  which  they  were  kept  was  becoming 
very  serious.  The  wave  of  Nationalism  which  swept  over 
the  world  after  the  war  has  very  strangely  accentuated  this 
feeling.  The  result  is  growing  estrangement  bet.veen  the 
missionaries  and  the  Indian  Christian  community,  particularly 
in  its  educated  section  in  North  India.”  A  good  deal  may 
be  written  on  this  text.  The  estrangement  is  fairly  wide¬ 
spread  amongst  all  the  missions.  The  Presbyterian  deputation 
had  to  hear  some  very  unfavourable  criticism  of  the  mission¬ 
aries.  It  was  in  Lahore  they  were  told  as  recorded  by 
Mr  Speer  that  “there  are  missionaries  who  have  lost  all 
influence  even  among  Christians  because  of  their  political 
attitude.  The  people  call  them,  especially  some  of  the 
English  missionaries,  Government  spies.  It  is  increasingly 
difficult  for  these  reasons  for  missionaries  to  preach  to  non- 
Christians.  As  for  the  C.  M.  S.  deputation  their  conferences 
with  Indian  Christians  were  characterised  with  bitter 
recriminations  and  wranglings  with  missionaries  In  some 
places  open  hostility  was  displayed  and  not  even  the  presence 
of  the  Bishop  was  able  to  check  it  In  Lahore  at  the  All- 
India  Indian  Christian  Cjnference  such  objectionable 
language  was  used  by  some  of  the  delegates  towards  the 
missionaries  that  I  felt  constrained  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Provinces  delegates  to  dissociate  ourselves  from  it. 

Result  of  estrangement.  The  C.  M.  S.  Delegation  Report 
states-  “This  unfortunate  tension  is  very  seriously  handicap¬ 
ping  the  work  that  lies  before  the  work  of  Christ  in  India, 
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and  is  preventing  the  spirit  of  God  from  manifesting  himself 

in  power  in  the  Church.  We  are  fully  convinced  that  con- 

t.nuance  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  any  longer  will  be  fatal  to 

the  cause  of  the  Master,  and  must,  therefore,  be  ended  in 

tne  if”  Tif  if  at  t^le  eardest  possible 

moment  The  Rev  William  Paton,  writes  in  The  International 

Remew  of  Missions :  “If  estrangement  is  continued,  and 

there  is  not  enough  faith  and  hope  and  love  to  banish  it  then 

there  are  bad  days  ahead  for  Indian  Christianity  and  worse 

still  for  Indian  missions.  No  one  doubts  that  the  rrcht 

relation  between  the  foreign  mission  and  the  Indian  church 

between  the  Indian  worker  and  the  European  worker,  is  the’ 

most  urgent  question  facing  Christian  statesmanship  in 

ndia,  and  some  of  the  ablest  missionaries  would  heartily 

back  schemes  today  which  only  yesterday  would  have  been 

condemned  as  Utopian.”  In  some  quarters  the  estrangement 

as iso  prononneed  as  to  take  the  form  of  a  desire  on  the  part 

of  Indian  Christians  to  break  off  all  connection  with  missions 

and  indeed  to  wish  to  dispense  with  them  altogether.  When 

Ur  J.  H.  Oldham,  the  Secretary  of  the  International  Council 

of  Missions,  visited  India  he  was  presented  by  the  Christo 

bamaj,  a  group  of  young  Indian  Christian  leaders  in  South 

India,  with  A  Memorandum  on  the  Further  Development  and 

Expansion  of  Christianity  in  India.  In  this  it  is  stated: 

I  he  ideal  hue  of  action  that  suggests  itself  to  us  is  complete 

7  Tr  •  ei0l“™-  “<•  to  wort  out  the 

denari ^ 

a  worse  enemy  of  Indian  Christianity  than  the  ordinary  run 
o  missionaries”.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  harm  done  is  the 

•ervLe  'll  ,nrl,an  Christian  youths  against  mission 

at  the  hand°s“  °*  ‘hem  W  reCe"ed  «>eir  education 

hands  of  missionaries  and  in  institutions  kept  up  by 
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missions,  at  sometimes  a  nominal  charge.  This  peculiar 
attitude  on  their  part  is  due  not  so  much  to  material  reasons 
as  to  their  dislike  of  the  missionary  and  of  his  motive  and 
policy.  The  following  taken  from  the  Christian  Patriot 
invites  serions  thought :  “When  a  young  man  is  brought  into 
mission  service  in  repeated  promises  of  perfect  equality  and 
brotherliness  to  exist  between  Indians  and  Europeans  and 
then  subjected  to  the  bitter  ordeal  of  race  distinction  and 
colour  bar,  the  young  man  who  entered  his  work  with  the 
fall  apostolic  zeal  of  primitive  missionaries  to  win  souls  for 
Christ  only  turns  into  an  unforgiving  critic  and  an  inveterate 
grouser,  with  perpetual  boredom  written  on  his  face”.  The 
Rev  J.  E.  Neill  points'out  that  in  South  India  in  the  Christian 
Hi<di  Schools  the  proportion  of  non-Christian  teachers  to 
Christian  teachers  was  2  to  1  and  that  some  schools  have  had 
to  be  closed  owing  to  the  lack  of  Christian  teachers.  Mr.  Speer 
complains  of  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Sakaranpore  lan- 
cruishing  in  the  lack  of  pupils,  and  other  missions  also  are 
faced  with  the  serions  problem  how  to  obtain  suitable  workers. 
'‘The  American  Methodists  are  exempt  from  any  anxiety  in 
this  respect,  because  the  standard  of  education  is  low  of  their 
employees,  and  they  have  the  run  of  the  whole  body  of  con¬ 
verts  from  the  depressed  classes,  from  whom  they  pick  out 
promising  youths  and  train  them  up  specially,  paying  them 
salaries  on  a  comparatively  low  scale. 

"But  in  all  fairness  it  should  be  noted  that  some  portion  of 
the  criticism  to  which  the  missionaries  are  subjected  should 
really  be  directed  against  the  policy  which  as  mission  agents 
they  are  directed  to  carry  out  by  their  masters  the  Home 
Boards.  Very  often  when  the  charge  is  brought  against  a 
missionary  of  being  narrow-minded  and  illiberal  he  is  the 
innocent  victim  of  a  hide-bound  volume  of  principles  which 
he  is  compelled  to  accept  if  he  is  to  continue  in  the  service  of 
the  Mission.  The  Rev  N.  H.  Tubbs,  Principal  Bishop’s 
College  Calcutta  and  Bishop  Designate  cf  Tinnevelly,  draws 
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attention  to  one  aspect  of  the  question  in  the  / nternational 
Review  of  Missions  as  follows :  “European  and  American 
missionaries  in  India  are  more  and  more  realising  that  the 
time  has  come  for  a  similar  great  advance  in  missionary- 
politics  and  administration,  but  too  often  the  home  mission 
boards  are  obsessed  with  the  thought  that  ‘he  who  pays  the 
piper  must  call  the  tune’,  and  thus  the  generosity  of  the 
churches  in  the  West  is  in  danger  of  keeping  the  young 
churches  of  the  East  in  perpetual  bondage.  Members  of  the 
home  boards  will  find  much  room  for  thought  in  these  pages.’’ 
Sir  Andrew  Fraser,  writing  on  “Leadership  in  the  Mission 
Field”  emphasizes  that  Societies  at  home  should  get  into 
touch  with  one  another,  but  they  cannot  frame  their  policy 
except  in  consultation  with  the  men  who  are  carrying  out  the 
work  on  the  spot,  and  the  men  who  are  carrying  out  the  work 
on  the  spot  are  not  only  the  missionaries  and  mission  councils 
but  also  the  leaders  and  representative  members  of  the  Indian 
Church.  These  are  now  directing  their  longings  and  their 
aspirations  towards  the  formation  of  an  indigenous  church 
which  will  reflect  the  genius  of  India,  free  from  the  trammels 
of  the  West  with  stereotyped  dogmas  attached  to  each  sect. 
And  here  two  hostile  forces  will  be  found  at  work.  The  one 
protesting  against  the  division  into  sects  and  denominations 
which  has  enfeebled  the  church  and  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
gradual  development  of  a  National  Church  and  the  other 
looking  with  alarm  and  suspicion  at  the  movement  in  South 
India  leading  to  the  union  of  the  churches.  The  action  of 
the  Missions  is  taken  as  an  offence  against  the  self-respect 
of  Indian  Christians  and  as  calculated  to  foist  a  foreign 
denomination  with  an  administrative,  ecclesiastical  and 
evangelistic  machinery  which  is  beyond  the  natural  capacity 
and  use  suited  to  the  instructive  genius  of  the  Indian.  A 
protest  was  therefore  entered  against  this  proposed  union,  and 
expression  was  given  to  the  view  that :  “The  vast  majority  of 
Indian  Christian  laymen  and  clergymen  feel  that  the  existing 


denominational  differences  should  not  be  allowed  to  hinder  in 
any  way  a  full  realisation  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  would 
gladly  welcome  the  immediate  introduction  of  intercom¬ 
munion,  interchange  of  pulpits  and  intercelebration  of  the 
sacraments,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  differences”. 

A  reference  is  made  to  this  matter  as  indicating  the  com- 
plexeties  with  which  this  question  of  church  and  mission  is 
involved  and  as  emphasizing  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  con¬ 
flicting  views,  as  what  may  be  considered  suitable  in  the 
South  may  be  most  harmful  in  the  North. 

From  the  outward  and  visible  symptoms  we  will  not  be 
far  wrong  in  attributing  to  the  Indian  Church  a  general  break 
down.  A  body  sorely  stricken,  with  complications  of  sorts 
aggravating  the  desease,  is  what  we  have  to  prescribe  for. 
The  Church  Missionary  Society’s  Delegation  record  their 
emphatic  conviction  that  the  problem  from  first  to  last  is  a 
spiritual  problem  and  that  every  hindrance  to  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  Church  for  which  the  Society  may  have  in  any 
measure  beer,  responsible  must  be  removed.  Mr  Speer  con¬ 
siders  the  issues  that  are  involved  to  be  greater  than  men's 
thoughts  about  them,  and  that  the  problem  will  reach  its 
solution  not  by  the  processes  of  argument  and  politics  and 
organisation  but  by  the  processes  of  love  and  of  life.  It  is  in 
this  light  I  am  about  to,  suggest  a  remedy  which  is  simple 
in  itself  and  effective  in  its  result  but  will  put  to  the  test  to 
the  utmost  the  love  the  foreign  missionaries  have  for  the 
cause  they  are  working  for  and  for  the  people  amongst  whom 
their  lot  has  been  cast.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  incident 
which  occurred  this  time  last  year  and  to  which  I  have  made 
allusion  in  a  previous  page.  1  received  a  wire,  followed  by 
a  letter,  from  the  late  Mr  Ray  Smith,  whose  loss  I  am  sure  we 
all  lament,  and  who  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Representative 
Council  of  Missions  of  the  United  Provinces.  He  stated  that 
as  President  for  the  year  of  the  Indian  Christian  Association, 
U.  P.  I  had  been  co-opted  a  member  of  the  Council  which  was 
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about  to  hold  Its  session  at  Lucknow  and  pressing  me  to 
attend,  it.  I  frankly  admit  I  knew  next  to  nothing  of  this 
Council  and  had  taken  no  active  interest  in  the  matters  that 
were  about  to  be  discussed.  I  did  not  see  how  by  my  pres¬ 
ence  I  could  in  any  way  help  in  the  deliberations.  But  a 
couple  of  friends  whom  I  consulted  advised  me  to  attend  the 
Council,  one  of  them  putting  it  straight  that  I  would  be 
shirking  a  duty  which  had  been  imposed  upon  me.  1  did  so 
and  was  for  the  first  conple  of  days  a  silent  but  interested 
listener.  Towards  the  close  of  the  second  clay  the  Report  of 
the  Indian  Church  Committee  was  presented  by  the  convener, 
Rev  J.  R.  Chitamber.  It  had  embodied  the  Resolutions 
recently  passed  by  the  All-India  Conference  of  Indian  Christ¬ 
ians  which  had  met  in  Lahore  in  December  1921,  and  amongst 
these  was  the  following  resolution:  “The  time  has  arrived 
when  the  Protestant  Missions  as  such  should  be  completely 
merged  in  the  Indian  Church,  and  that  in  future  all  mission¬ 
aries  should  be  related  to  it”.  This  raised  a  controversy  in 
which  Dr  Janvier  took  a  prominent  part.  1  mention  this  as 
indicating  the  point  of  view  of  the  Presoyterians,  which  was 
against  the  proposition  embodied  in  this  resolution.  The 
Committee’s  Report  was  rejected.  On  this  Mr  Chitamber 
made  the  remark  "1  am  sorry  this  Report  has  been  rejected 
but  I  think  the  missionaries  will  have  reason  to  be  more 
soiry  .  During  the  absence  of  the  Bishop  of  Lucknow  Bishop 
M  arne  had  taken  the  chair,  and  lie  thought  the  matter  was  of 
sufficient  importance  that  they  should  engage  in  a  few  minutes 
silent  prayer  before  resuming  its  consideration.  This  being 
done,  the  Bishop  proposed  that  the  question  be  reconsidered, 
when  some  one  very  properly  remarked  that  the  Council 
would  be  stultifying  itself  by  doing  this.  As  this  seemed  to 
be  the  general  opinion  Bishop  Warne  asked  the  Indian 
Church  Committee  to  reconsider  its  Report  and  present  it 
the  next  day.  Now  as  I  was  putting  up  with  Mr  Chitamber 
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I  found  out  next  morning  that  the  Committee  intended  stand¬ 
ing  by  their  Report,  which  meant  an  unseemly  wrangle  with¬ 
out  any  result.  I  asked  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  redraft  the 
offending  resolution.  The  Report  was  handed  over  to  me, 
after  reading  which  I  wrote  out  something  in  pencil  which 
made  Mr  Chitamber  remark  “the  whole  body  of  missionaries 
in  India  could  never  dare  to  throw  this  out”.  The  amended 
Report  was  presented  and  after  a  slight  verbal  alteration 

was  passed. 


The  resolution  as  amended  by  me  was  as  follows  :  That 
in  view  of  the  present  situation  it  is  desirable  that  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Church  and  the  Mission  should  be  increasingly 
directed  towards  mutual  co-operation  so  as  to  reach  the  goal 
when  all  Mission  activities  will  be  centred  in  the  Church  . 
The  original  resolution  was  undoubtedly  open  to  serious 
objection.  It  embodied  a  statement  which  is  not  a  fact.  The 
time  has  not  come  when  the  Church  is  prepared  to 
shoulder  the  responsibilities  of  the  Mission.  The  time  has  not 
come  when  the  missionaries  should  be  related  to  the  Indian 
Church,  which  at  present  lacks  a  sufficient  number  of  spmt- 
uallv-minded  men  of  high  character  and  administrative 
experience.  I  hope  my  Indian  Christian  friends  will  no, 
take  offence,  but  to  soothe  them  I  shall  volunteer  another 
observation  that  they  have  some  reason  for  asserting  that 
they  are  precisely  what  can  be  expected  from  the  nature  o 
missionary  activities  at  the  present  time.  Any  how  I  firm  y 
believe  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  missionaries  will  be 

related  to  the  Church,  but  this  is  a  goal  we  can  only  reac 

with  the  aid  of  the  missionaries.  And  here  I  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words  to  those  who  say  that  India  can  do  without 
missions  and  missionaries  now.  This  is  not  an  observation 
that  commends  itself  for  its  sanity,  though  I  shall  not  dispute 
the  honesty  of  those  who  make  it.  My  convictions  are  other¬ 
wise  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  money  the  missionaries 
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bring  into  tlie  field,  though  I  see  no  reason  whatever  why  its 
value  should  be  depreciated,  but  we  stand  in  need  of  their 
spirituality,  their  guiding  hand  and  their  administrative 
experience.  I  am  optimistic  about  the  future.-  I  admit  that 
the  average  missionary  with  his  present  mentality  needlessly 
puts  limitations  on  the  usefulness  of  his  activities,  but  there 
are  indications  that  the  spirit  of  co-operation  is  abroad.  The 
estrangement  cannot  be  very  deep  when  two  young  girls 

the  hArrT  “d  “  Mian’  are  f°uud  ““>^8  ^er  on' 

the  hills  in  their  summer  vacation.  The  Home  Boards  must 
give  way  to  the  irresistible  logic  of  facts  and  expert  opinions. 

I  have  stigmatised  the  principles  on  which  the  Saharanpore 

L7rt  “l  33  "nS°Und  beCaUS6  theJ‘  keep  the  Mission  »»d 
and  Church  apart.  Both  have  no  doubt  a  common  goal,  but 

each  has  Its  separate  functions.  But  the  goal  may  be  reached 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  hence;  what  is  to  happen  in  the 
interval  ?  An  armed  truce  may  be  observed,  each  side  tena¬ 
cious  of  Its  own  rights,  while  working  towards  a  common  end. 
Butis  there  any  security  in  such  an  arrangement  ?  When 
;  F  Chltamber  handed  in  the  second  Report  to  Bishop  Warne 
he  said  he  would  like  the  President  of  the  Indian  Christian 
Association  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  amended  resolution. 

I  explained  what  it  meant  and  then  I  informed  the  Council 
of  the  anti-missionary  feeling  that  was  abroad  and  warned  it 

to  be  careful  that  it  did  nothing  to  increase  existing  bitterness 
Any  reticence  on  my  part  at  this  juncture  would  be  equally 
misplaced.  The  truce  to  last  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  !  It 
will  not  last  ten  years,  there  will  bo  before  that  either  a  com- 
P  ete  reconciliation  on  a  complete  smash  up.  The  American 
Presbyterians  have  appointed  sub-committees  to  deal  with 
various  departments  of  work  on  which  Indians  are  freelv 

Zr  i  ,T1:e/the-  day  the  T"di“  members  of  t 
.  ueational  Sub-Co.nmittee  sent  an  ultimatum  •* 
incompatible  with  their  dignity  and  self-respect  m  , -W“ 

.0  be  members  of  t„is  Cou1mif.ee  L 
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recommendations  (not  decisions)  were  set  aside  at  private 
meetings  of  missionaries,  the  bulk  of  whom  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  educational  work  in  this  country.  And  yet  the 
missionaries  are  aghast  that  there  is  no  response  to  their 
appeal  to  Indian  Christian  youths  to  join  mission  service. 
In  other  departments  also  the  experience  is  similar.  This- 
secret  conclave  of  missionaries,  men  and  women,  has  much  to 
answer  for.  In  the  Punjab  Mission  two  Indian  veterans 
have  been  admitted  to  this  conclave,  as  consultative  members 
if  you  please,  but  not  fit  to  exercise  the  right  of  voting  which 
is  allowed  to  the  veriest  tyro  who  happens  to  be  an  American. 
I  repeat  that  a  smash  is  inevitable  unless  a  complete  settlo- 
ment  is  arrived  at  and  that  atonce.  Fortunately  the  portents 
are  most  hopeful,  for  some  Societies  have  resolved  to  resort 
even  to  “heroic  measures”  to  attain  this  end. 

What  is  the  real  matter  in  dispute?  The  reply  to  this 
was  very  frankly  and  very  tersely  put  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Diocesan  Council  of  the  United  Provinces  by  an  Indian 
member,  a  graduate  and  a  minister  of  twelve  years  standing: 
“We  Indians  feel  that  it  is  a  necessity  that  Indians  should  be 
admitted  in  the  governing  body  of  the  mission.  At  present 
there  are,  as  it  were,  two  distinct  agencies,  European  and 
and  Indian;  and  the  secrecy  which  from  the  Indian  point  of 
view  covers  the  proceedings  of  the  former  is  fruitful  of 
suspicion  and  alienation,  and  fosters  just  that  kind  of  national 
spirit  which  is  of  the  Devil.”  What  meaning  the  missionaries 
attached  to  the  resolution,  as  drafted  by  me,  relating  to  church 
and  missions,  and  passed  by  the  Representative  Council  of 
Missions,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  shall  state  concisely  what  1  had  in 
my  mind  Or  it  will  be  better  if  I  first  made  clear  what  I  did 
not  mean.  I  did  not  mean  that  the  church  is  ready  now  to 
take  over  the  mission,  or  in  other  words  that  the  missionary 
should  just  at  present  work  under  the  church.  I  did  not 
mean  that  Indians  should  as  regards  pay  and  allowances  be 
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put  on  the  same  footing  as  foreign  missionaries.  Ibid  not 

mean  that  Indians  should  have  any  voice  or  control  in  the 
personal  disbursements  made  to  missionaries.  But  at  the 
same  time  I  did  not  mean  that  Indians  were  to  work  in 
committees  when  their  decisions  were  liable  to  be  upset  by 
missionaries  sitting  in  secret  conclave.  I  most  certainly  did 
not  mean  that  the  functions  of  the  mission  and  the  church 
weae  to  be  kept  apart.  This  would  be  a  queer  kind  of  co¬ 
operation.  What  I  did  mean  was  that  any  existing  distinc- 
10ns  between  missionaries  and  Indian  Christians  should  be 
wiped  out  and  that  to  start  with  some  select  pastors  and 
teachers  should  be  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  missionaries  with 
voting  powers,  and  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  mission¬ 
aries  should  become  members  of ’Presbyteries  just  as  they 
become  members  of  the  Diocesan  Council  in  the  Church 
Missionary  Society;  so  that  in  course  of  time  the  mission  as  a 
controlling  body  should  disappear.  This  is  no  more  than 
what  a  1  missions  sedulously  proclaim  that  they  should 
gradually  decrease  and  the  churches  increase. 

“But  oh;  there  are  serious  objections,”  I  can  hear  some 
missionaries  exclaim.  In  the  Punjab  Dr  K.  C.  Chatterjee 

of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  was  nominally  given  a 

seat  in  the  secret  conclave,  but  was  persistently  refused 
recognition  as  a  full  missionary.  It,  has  been  said,  having 
enied  him  this  privilege  how  can  others  be  accorded  it  ? 

.  6  ’  1  am  QOt  aware  of  aiD*  cannon  which  enjoins  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  a  wrong,  because  it  has  once  been  committed. 
Apart  form  that  a  proper  sense  of  the  ridiculous  would  abate 
the  spectacle  of  veteran  Indian  ministers,  for  others  have 
succec  e  i  latterjee,  sitting  as  dummies,  while  American 
youths  and  maidens  are  flinging  about  their  votes  at  each 
ot  ers  heads.  This  exclusiveness  on  the  part  of  missionaries 
constitutes  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel,  for  non-Christians  stigmatise  it  as  the  outcome  of 
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racial  prejudice  and  laugh  at  the  vehement  repudiation  it 
elicits.  These  are  not  days  when  racial  distinctions  are  likely 
to  be  tolerated,  and  Indian  Christians  gave  free  expression  to 
this  view  in  their  conferences  with  the  various  deputations, 
English  and  American,  which  visited  India  last  year.  I  he 
Committee  appointed  to  consider  Dr  Gricwold’s  plan  for  the 
better  relation  of  church  and  mission  recorded  its  emphatie 
opinion  that:  “In  the  Christian  Church  there  is  no  room  for 
racial  and  national  lines  of  cleavage  or  demarcation. 

Apart  from  racial  considerations  the  unwillingness  to  take 
Indians  into  the  mission  body  in  due  to  an  apprehension  that 
they  may  get  control  over  foreign  money.  In  the  Memorandum 
of  the  Christo  Samaj  it  is  bluntly  stated:  “Let  the  doctrine  of 
he  who  pays  the  piper  has  the  right  to  call  for  the  tune  be 
decently  buried”.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  inevitable  that 
Indian  Christians  should  exercise  a  control  over  foreign  funds, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  opinions  expressed  on  this 
point  by  missionary  experts  and  the  action  that  has  already 
been  taken  by  various  Societies.  In  an  appeal  signed  by 
South  India  missionaries  and  Indian  Christians  it  is  stated: 
“With  regard  to  money  contributed  by  Churches  in  the  West 
for  the  evaugelisation  of  India  the  chief  question  is  not  by 
whom  the  money  is  administered,  but  whether  it  is  spent  in 
the  most  fruitful  way  for  the  extension  of  Christ’s  Kingdom. 
The  principle  that  a  body  because  it  contributes  money  must 
have  a  voice  in  the  spending  of  it,  should  not  operate  in  the 
Church  of  Christ.”  Bishop  Waller,  now  Bishop  of  Madras, 
writes:  “I  believe  that  this  separation  of  Mission  and  Church 
is  at  the  root  of  a  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  we  are  discuss¬ 
ing.  As  Christ  is  one,  His  work  is  one.  I  have  heard 
distinctions  drawn  between  foreign  money  and  Indian  money, 
between  missionary  and  Indian  clergymen,  between  mission¬ 
ary  conference  and  Indian  committees,  that  have  made  my 
blood  boil.”  The  Church  Missionary  Society  iu  North  India 
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ms  at  present  five  Indians,  four  of  whom  are  graduates,  as 
full  missionaries  with  the  same  status  as  that  of  their  Euro¬ 
pean  colleagues.  As  a  result  of  the  visit  to  India  of  its  Delega¬ 
tion  it  has  been  decided  to  transfer  the  control  of  work  from 
the  Society  to  the  Dioceses.  In  the  Diocesan  bodies  Indians 
will  be  freely  represented  as  also  the  Society’s  missionaries, 

m  consultation  with  whom  the  Society  will  make  an  annual 

grant.  These  bodies  will  indicate  the  type  and  number  of 
missionary  recruits  which  they  desire.  The  utmost  [sympathy 
is  due  to  this  Society  for  the  necessity  that  has  arisen  for 
retrenchment.  It  has  done  a  great  and  noble  work  in  India 
for  over  a  century,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  recollect  that 
its  task  is  by  no  means  finished.  The  affairs  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  are  managed  by  the 
Mission  Board  of  the  Diocesan  Council  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  Europeans  and  Indians,  laymen  and  minis¬ 
ters.  This  Board  prepares  the  budget,  corresponds  with  the 
Home  Board  through  the  Secretary  and  fixes  the  location  of 
missionaries  and  lay  workers  Europeans  and  Indians.  The 
London  Missionary  Society  carries  on  its  work  by  means  of 
Committees.  On  the  Benares  District  Committee  there  are 
two  Indian  laymen  who  are  full  members  and  have  to  deal 
with  even  matters  appertaining  to  foreign  missionaries,  their 
location,  furlough  &c.  The  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
has  reverted  to  its  old  system  of  appointing  Indians  as 
Missionaries.  The  Rev  John  Mackenzie  of  Bombay  writes, 
emphasising  the  fact  that  the  time  is  speedily  coming  when 
the  distinction  between  church  and  mission  will  have  to  pass 
away.  As  to  the  financial  aspect  of  the  change  he  says: 
"Home  Societies  would  contribute  the  services  of  missionaries, 
whose  salaries  they  would  provide  as  at  present.  But  the 
grants  which  are  contributed  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
work  would  be  administered  not  directly  by  them  but  by  the 
church  bodies  in  the  field.”  In  the  Methodist  Church  there 
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are  no  two  separ  tte  bodies  like  the  Mission  and  the  Church, 
but  a  Conference  comprised  of  Indian  and  foreign  -ministers. 
It  appoints  a  Finance  Committee  to  deal  with  financial 
matters.  Indians  are  also  members  of  this  Committee.  They 
claim  to  be  ahead  of  other  denominations  in  respect  of  a  fully 
organised  church  in  India.  This  is  true  no  doubt  in  theory, 
for  the  Indians  who  figure  in  their  Conferences  are  with  rare 
exceptions  men  of  a  poor  status  or  education,  and  innocent  of 
any  aggressiveness.  In  the  Finance  Committee  if  an  Indian 
is  unduly  intrusive  and  desires  to  interfere  with  the  cut  and 
dried  scheme  evolved  when  the  missionaries  were  at  dinner 
the  previous  evening  he  is  quietly  sheived  at  the  next  election 
of  officers.  Nevertheless  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the  Metho¬ 
dists.  The  work  they  are  doing  in  India,  though  the  last  to 
enter  the  field,  is  simply  stupendous,  and  is  the  result  of  the 
earnest  and  self-sacrificing  labours  and  the  administrative 
talents  of  its  agents,  men  and  women.  They  have  reduced 
the  task  of  extorting  money  from  their  adherents  to  a  fine  art. 
While  other  denominations  are  exhorting  their  churches  to 
become  self-supporting  they  by  their  ingenious  methods  have 
reduced  theory  to  practise.  They  have  taken  up  a  heavy 
burden  and  are  shouldering  it  very  creditably.  I  never  pass 
through  Lucknow  without  paying  homage  to  the  Isabella 
Thoburn  College,  which  is  a  standing  rebuke  to  those  who 
assert  that  Christianity  in  India  is  a  failure,  and  the  head  of 
which  institution  is  quietly  working  to  hand  it  over  one  day 
to  be  managed  entirely  or  mainly  by  Indians.  It  is  such 
incidents  which  make  me  optimistic  about  the  future,  for 
though  Englishmen  and  Americans  may  seem  unwilling  to 
transfer  power  and  the  control  of  funds  into  our  hands  this 
hesitation  is  mainly  due  to  the  absence  of  confidence  in 
their  subordinates,  a  large  number  of  whom  have  become 
demoralised,  and  by  turns  indulge  in  flattery  and  abuse,  as 
also  are  found  shirking  their  work.  To  a  certain  extent  tlie 
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attitude  of  some  missionaries  is  responsible  for  this.  For  it  is 
confidence  which  begets  confidence.  Governed  by  a  spirit 
of  mutual  trust  and  common  purpose  and  helped  by  the 
exercise  of  faith  and  hope  and  love  all  differences  wiP 
vanish  and  missionaries  and  Indians  will  be  found  co-operating 
in  the  cause  in  which  both  are  equally  interested.  It  mus 
be  so,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  stigmatise  those  who  often 
at  great  self-sacrifice  have  brought  the  light  of  the  gospel  to 
us  as  hypocrites  and  time-servers.  And  dare  we  do  this  ? 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that,  we  on  occasions  have  indulged 
in  some  uncharitable  criticism  in  respect  to  the  pay  and  allow¬ 
ances  of  missionaries  which  must  remain  outside  the  scope 
of  action  of  Indians.  We  should  recollect  that  Foreign  Mission 
Boards  of  America  and  England  have  amongst  their  members 
prudent  business  men  who  have  calculated  what  support  is 
needed  by  their  agents  in  foreign  parts,  and  the  money  not 
being  ours  we  have  no  legal  or  moral  right  of  interference.  Then 
again  ceitain  missionaries  entertain  the  idea  of  which  they 
should  be  disaoused  that  the  Indian  Christians  for  personal 
ends  are  desirous  of  getting  hold  of  mission  funds.  It  was 
very  unfortunate  Mr  Speer  had  the  proposition  put  to  him  at 
one  place  that  unless  the  Missions  were  prepared  to  provide 
generously  for  the  support  of  men  of  superior  education 
Christian  service  offered  no  attraction.  And  in  another  place 
Mr  Speer  was  asked  to  declare  the  future  policy  of  the  Mission 
with  regai  d  to  the  status,  emoluments  of  Indians  in  the 
6ei  vice  of  the  Mission,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  foreign 
missionaries.  His  mild  rejoinder  pointing  out  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  ideals  of  unpaid  Christian  service  is  as  significant  as 
his  admission  that  the  Indian  Church  is  what  wo  have 
helped  to  make  it  and  if  now  and  then  things  have  been  said 
or  some  spirit  shown  that  was  petty  and  unworthy  this  has 
been  the  exception.  And  yet  he  might  have  expressed  a 
doubt  how  far  Christianity  has  been  a  success,  having  regard 
to  the  undesirable  spirit  he  sometimes  witnessed,  but  I  hope 
when  visiting  Iyinnaird  College  at  Lahore  he  was  introduced 
to  that  gill,  frail  of  figure  but  undaunted  in  spirit,  who  was 
willing  to  give  up  her  lucrative  position  as  a  graduate  pro- 
fessoi  to  work  on  a.  pittance  with  the  National  Missionary 
Society  in  a  village  in  the  Punjab  away  from  all  civilised 
society.  Even  if  this  was  a  solitary  instance  it  would  redeem 
Christianity  from  the  reproach  of  being  a  failure.  The 
Christian  community  is  poor  and  the  indigenous  church  of 
the  future  will  have  to  rely  on  poorly  paid  pastors  and  teachers 
dhan  on  highly  placed  diguitaries. 
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The  question  is  very  pertinent  why  such  persons  avoid 
service  with  other  missions  which  are  crying  for  pastors  and 
teachers.  I  he  answer  was  fairly  uniform  to  all  the  deputat- 
ions  and  delegations  which  visited  India.  The  educated 
Christians  desire  racial  distinctions  in  places  of  worship  to  be 
lemoved,  they  insist  on  being  put  on  a  footing  of  complete 
equality  in  status  and  responsibility  with  foreign  missionaries 
and  that  both  m  the  church  and  in  the  mission  all  appoint¬ 
ments  should  be  open  to  them.  This  last  I  admit  is  being 
done  in  most  missions  as  opportunity  offers.  But  as  regards 
the  removal  of  the  idea  of  subjection  and  inequality  this  can 
best  he  effected  by  the  nomination  of  Indian  Christians  to  the 
mission  boards.  The  foundation  of  a  clear  understanding 
will  thus  be  laid  and  the  details  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  put  into 
effect  could  be  filled  in  later  on,  free  from  irritations  and 
heartburnings  and  based  on  the  desire  to  employ  the  best, 
person  available,  without  any  reference  of  race,  to  do  a 
particular  work.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  I  am  in  accord  with 
the  scheme  drawn  up  by  Rev  Dr  (Sir)  J.  C.  R.  Ewing  whose 
retirement  from  India  was  no  less  than  a  calamity  and  to  me 
the  loss  of  one  of  my  best  friends,  for  he  had  a  wonderful 
insight  m  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  India.  He  proposed 
that  what  he  called  “The  Mission’’  should  be  composed  of  all 
missionaries  and  of  Indian  Christians  selected  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  representative  of  the  Church,  with  equal  voting  pow¬ 
ers  and  with  power  to  deal  with  all  branches  of  missionary 
work,  educational  as  well  as  evangelistic.  He  emphasized  that 
any  reform  to  be  effective  must  recognise  the  members  of  the 
Church  to  be  equally  interested  in  all  branches  of  work. 

Herein  we  find  enuntiated  a  principle  to  the  efficacy  of 
which  the  S.  P.  G.  and  the  Methodists  bear  testimony.  It  at 
any  rate  is  calculated  to  remove  the  deadlock  caused  by 
Indian  Christian  youths  eschewing  mission  service,  it  will 
help  to  weed  out  undesirable  or  unsympathetic  persons  and  will 
ensure  that  missionaries  in  their  activities  will  have  the 
benefit  of  the  judgment  and  experience  of  Indian  Christians 
in  respect  to  embarking  on  enterprises  that  are  hazardous 
and  which  will  be  embarrassing  in  the  future  to  the  Indian 
Church.  It  embodies  our  appeal  for  help  to  build  up  our 
characters,  our  sense  of  responsibility,  our  administrative 
talent,  and  then  to  conspire  with  us  to  revolt  and  form  our 
own  indigenous  Church.  And  when  this  is  achieved  it  will 
be  the  crowning  glory  of  England  and  America. 
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Methodists  and  Church  Union  in  South  India.,  ,  (  ,  >  { 

The  Anglican  bishops}  while  vrelcoming  this  plan  for  Union  have 
suggested  some  slight  verbal  changes  in  the  constitution,  especially,  as  is 
easily  understandable,  on  the  points  which  deal  with  conceptions  of  the  epis¬ 
copate  and  the  ministry.  These  were  the  very  two  points  specially  studied  by 
the 'Methodist  Provincial  Synod  of  South  India,  after  they  had  passed,  by  a 
large  majority,  a  resolution  declaring  that  they  were  convinced  the  "organic 
Union  of  the  churches  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  South  India." 

The  Methodist  Church  wishes  to  ensure  that  apostolic  succession 
does  not  become  a  doctrine  of  the  new  Church.  The  iunctions  of  a  bishop,  they 
claim,  must  be  strictly  defined,  and  the  bishop  himself  must  accept  the  services 
of  a  diocesan  council.  Ministers  already  in  the  field  need  no  further  conse¬ 
cration,  and  it  is  very  urgently  claimed  that  the  consecration  of  ministers 
outside  the  Episcopalian  churches  must  be  recognized  as  valid. 

These  claims  endanger  in  no  fundamental  way  the  plan  as  a  whole. 
They  should  on  the  contrary  clear  up  many  points  which  if  left  vague  would 
lead  to  disputes  in  days  to  come.  At  the  same  time  they  will  certainly 
provide  material  for  fresh  argument  on  the  part  of  the  Anglo-Catholics  at  Lambeth 

this  summer. 


Mott  Conferences  in  Calcutta. 

Professor  S.  C.  Mukerji.,  M.A.,  B.L., 
Serampore  College. 

The  Mott  Conferences  held  in  Cal¬ 
cutta  mark  an  important  epoch  in  ttie 
history  of  Missions  in  India.  I  have 
never  witnessed  suoh  solidarity  of  feel 
ing  such  as  was  manifest  in  the  Bengal 
Conference  and  in  a  most  remarkable 
degree  in  the  National  Conference  held 
in  the  historic  hall  of  the  Asiatic  Socie¬ 
ty  of  Bengal.  Co-operation  was  the  do¬ 
minant  note  in  the  two  Conferences  : 
co-operation,  not  in  theory,  but  in  prac¬ 
tice.  The  -  A  -  ■ ' 
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J  the  most  important  problems  engaging 
I  the  serious  attention  of  Missions  in  iri- 
/  dia  were  going  to  be  solved  not  by 
I  separate  but  by  corporate  action.  The 
/  masterly  document  produced  by  the 
I  Committee  on  Co-operation  of  which  the 
MetropoITEah-designaT^was""!!^  Con¬ 
vener  augurs  a  bright  future  with  regard 
'to  the  inter-relations  of  the  various  Mis¬ 
sionary  bodies  working  in  India.  In 
both  Conferences  I  noticed  a  great 
earnestness  of  purpose  on  the  cart  of 
veteran  Missionaries  to  devise  means  by 
which  the  various  Christian  agencies 
such  as  evangelization,  education, 
Christian  Literature,  <tec.,  might  be  co¬ 
ordinated,  and  “to  bring  into  helpful 
touch  the  vast  and  yet  hitherto  unrelat¬ 
ed  Missionary  activities”  of  this  great 
country. 


I.-GOMFESSIOM  OF  FAITH" 


PREAMBLE. 

The  Church  of  Christ  in  India,  Presbyterian,  m 
adopting  the  following  as  its  Confession  of  Faith,  to  be 
subscribed  *  by  ministers,  licentiates,  and  elders, 
does  not  thereby  reject  any  of  the  doctrinal  standards 

of  the  parent  churches  *  ’  °n 

the  contrary  commends  them  *  *  *  -especially 

the  Westminster  ami  Hehlelberg  Catechisms  the 
Westminster  Confession  anStlffi 

of  Dort^amwortlTy^ exponents  of  the  Word  of.  God, 
and  as  systems  of  doctrine  *  to  be  taught  in  our 

Churches  and  seminaries. 

Article  I. 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
are  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  only  infallible  rule  of 

faith  and  duty  (  *  *  ^ 

AETICLLiC^~ 

There  is  but  one  God.^iUcu  u  "t  -ftw,  a 

Spirit,  self-existent,  omnipresent  yet  distinct  from  a 

other  spirits  and  from  all  material  things ;  infinite, 
eternal,  and  unchangeable,  in  His  beinjj^ jjsdom, 
power,  holiness,  justice,  goodness,  truthj 
. .  in  t~  1  

UnitedChurctfHi^vtngbee'd  originally  drawn  ap^u^ 
for  use  iu  the  made  by  the 

The  words  m  italics  1 altered  by  them  at  their  Dehra 
Committee  of  C^^^jyjuutes  pp.  2—4),  the 

wHiyABgL  thit  xJ, 


(  2  ) 

Article  III. 


In  the  Godhead  there  are  three  Persons,  the 
Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  and  these  three 
are  one  God,  the  same  in  substance,  equal  in  power 
and  glory. 

Article  IV. 

All  things  visible  and  invisible  were  created  by 
God  by  the  word  of  His  power,  and  are  so  preserved 
and  governed  by  Him,  that  while  He  is  in  no  way  the 
author  of  sin,  all  thwge  serve  the  fulfilment  of  His 
wise  and  good/and  holy  purposes. 

Article  V. 

God  crea/ed  man,  male  and  female,  after  His  own 
image,  in  knowledge,  righteousness  and  holiness,  with 
dominion  oher  the  creatures.  All  men  have  the  same 
origin,  a and  are  brethren. 

Article  VI. 

Our  / first  parents,  being  free  to  choose  between 
good  and  evil,  and  being  tempted  sinned 

against/  God  ;  and  all  mankind  descending  by  ordinary 
generation  from  Adam,  the  covenant  head  of  the  race , 
sinned!  in  him  and  fell  with  him,  and  Jftx) 

justly  fflyserve  17 ts  wrath  aiyd  pigi'shrncftt  in  this 
fc-liie  awu 'i«^.hnt  Kflieh  it,  UTAuinc.  — — 


RTICLE  VI 


T; 


To  save  men  from  the  guilt,  corruption  and 
nalty  of  sin,  and  to  give  them  eternal  life,  God  in 

«  Wit  ordw^f  tha  Ond  and  8rd  Soptoncoo  of  VH--4nrj-4een 


(  3  ) 

His  infinite  love  sent  into  the  world  His  eternal  and 
only-begotten  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  m  who- 

alone  God  has  becor^n^^e^apd^thi^u^ 

,  rbecame.man  and  so  / 

was  and  continue*  to  be  true  God  and  true  man,  ^ 

two  distinct  Natures  and  one  PerS°n  fM<nd 

was  conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 

born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  yet  without  sin. 

men  He  perfectly  obeyed  the  law  of  God,  and  <J 

Himself  a  true  and  perfect  sacrifice  to  “Us  y  ^  ^ 

justice,  and  reconcile  men  to  Go  . 

„oss,  was  buried,  and  rose  again  from  the  de 
the  third  day.  He  ascended  to  the  r,g  t  “ 

God,  where  He  make*  intercession  for  H.  P  P 
and  •  whence  He  shall  come  again  to  raise 
Mead  and  to  judge  the  world. 

Article  VIII-2 

The  Holy  Spirit,  who  proceede*  from  the  Father 
nd  the  Soil  make*  men  partakers  of  salvation 
d  .  i  nf  their  sin  and  misery,  enlightening 

convincing  them  of  the.  sin  «  » '  hdr 

lhnr  m„,d,  in  the  knowledge  o  Christ 

,*irsuad,ng  and  enabling  *emem  ^  ^  ^ 

^working in  them  all  the  fruits  of  righteousness. 

Article  IX. 


.  paving,  Nbre  the  foundation 

sovereign  g’^.chosen  in 

Tl  i  I,,  |  |  f  *'■  n  lln  'TTn-i  iwdii  ooa 


■i.  ■j.wwjjutuuc.  . 

l.  tli n  TrmiJaoUhwmawer 


•CjM.T'*-1- 


IT 


(  5  ) 

nances  of  Christ,  to  obey  His  laws,  to  continue  in 
prayer,  to  keep  holy  the  Lord  s  I  )ay,  to  meet  together 
for  His  worship,  to  wait  upon  the  preaching  of  His 
word,  to  give  as  God  may  prosper  them,J  to  manifest 
a  Christ-like  spirit  among  themselves  and  towards  all 
men,  to  *  labour  for  the  *  *  extension  of  Christ’s 

kingdom  throughout  the  world,  and  to  wait  for  His  ^ 
glorious  appearing.  | 


Article  XII. 


all 


Ys, 


At  the  last  day  the  dead  shall  be  raised,  and 
shall  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  and  hj  l 
shall  receive  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  this 
present  life  whether  good  or  had.  _jl  he-  unrbehcvwg  . 
and  wi-ekcd  shall  go  away  into  ovij/l^stnrg  ptinishflieax, 
bttt  the  righteous  into  life  ctcrm 

Formula  of  Subscription  to  this  confession  of 
Faith  recommended  by  /tile  Committee  to  the 

ALLIANCE. 

I  sincerely  receive  and  adopt  the  confession  of 
Faith  of  this  Church  as^j»>r^s^iting  tho  system  of 
ckiLli ifiu,taughs*»/th»44<mr  Scriptures,  and  I  declare 
this  confession/co  be  th^confession  of  my  faith 


t 
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The  Constitution 

OF 

Tlje  Norm  India  Conference  of 
Christian  Workers. 


CONSTITUTION. 


I.  Name— This  Conference  shall  be  known  as  “The North 

India  Conference  of  Christian  workers  ” 

II.  Object—  The  increase  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  the 

developement  of  the  spiritual  life  of  believers, 
and  the  encouragement  and  guidance  of  Christian 
workers. 

III.  Methods— Bible  study,  devotional  addresses,  the  dis¬ 

cussion  of  practical  methods  of  work,  and  the 
holding  of  Evangelistic  services. 

IV.  Conditions  of  membership  Shall  be  the  acceptance 

of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  and 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  Saviour. 

V.  Time  and  place  of  meeting — This  Conference  shall 

meet  annually  in  the  month  of  September  at 
Mussoorie. 


VI.  Management—  The  management  of  the  Conference 

shall  be  entrusted  to  a  General  Committee 
net  exceeding  35  members  to  be  elected  annually 
by  the  Conference. 

VII.  The  General  Committee  shall  each  year,  during  the 
session  of  Conference,  elect  its  officers  and  choose 
an  Executive  Committee  of  five  members  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

VIII.  Two  members  of  the  Same  Missionary  Society 
may  not  be  elected  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

IX.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  arrange  for  the 

speakers  and  programme  and  attend  to  other  bus¬ 
iness  matters  during  the  year. 

X.  No  article  of  this  constitution  shall  be  changed  or 

any  additions  or  omissions  made  except  at  a  gener¬ 
al  meeting  of  Conference. 


EXTRACT  pro::  tetter 
*****  ***** 


OF  35. M»V, KERRY .  -  Dated  January  23rd,  Ludhiana,  Worth  India. 
**  ***************  ************ 


Xhe  General  Assembly  of  the  Veshyterian  Church  in  India  in  December, 
'./as  a  great.  event  in  the  History  of  * regbyterianism,  Uever  before  lias  any  Gjmrch 
nad  an  official  of  the  standing  of  Governor  Andrew  -’razer  to  take  so  prominent 
a  place  in  its  affairs*  We  is  an  elder  in  a  native  Church.  His  father  was  a 
missionary,  and  we  have  here  another  example  of  the  influence  of  a  Christian 
missionary  home  in  the  Mission  field.  .  .  . 


•e  regretted  having  to  depart  with  the  South  India  Synod,  and  yet  we 
could  not  but  rejoice  in  the  union  of  three  Churches  (once  5)  the  3. I. Synod 
'.once  Ch.  Scotland,  United  Free  and  Dutch  Reformed)  and  the  American  Congregationalist 
and  the  English  Independents,  to  form  the  United  Church  of  South  India,  a  body 
which  will  number  about  15o,000  members.  We  shall  no  doubt  have  federal  union 
and  that  will  soon  be  followerd  by  federal  union  with  other  bodies.  More  than 
t.nis  we  cannot  hope  for  soon,  but  this  will  assuredly  be  a  great  gain.  Bodies 
fnat  can  unite  on  doctrinal  grounds  will  do  so,  and  so  many  denominations  will 
disappear,  while  all  will  be  united  to  work  a  common  policy  of  evangelistic  effort 
v/xiich  should  accomplish  much  for  the  rapid  evangelization  of  the  country.  It 
should  work  Tor  economy  of  Mission  money  and  missionary  labor. 


